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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ADVERTENCIA. 


The  selections  in  this 
volume  embody  a series  of 
specimens  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  facilitate  improvement 
in  reading  and  translating 
English.  Elegance  and  pro- 
priety of  thought  vie  herein 
with  eloquence  and  beauty 
of  expression.  Both  ancient 
and  modern  authors  have 
supplied  these  gems , which 
the  youth  of  Spain  may  make 
their  own,  at  no  other  cost 
than  that  of  perusing  the 
short  Introductory  Outline 
of  English  Grammar  and  Pro- 
nunciation ; and  learning  the 
vocabulary  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  which  will  give 
them  the  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  every  word  not 
previously  explained.  By  this 
means  the  expense  and  la- 
borious plodding  occasion- 
ed by  dictionaries  are  es- 
chewed , and  Industry  is 
supplied  with  a key  to  un- 
lock, by  her  own  unaided 
efforts,  the  vast  literary  trea- 


Los  trozos  que  contiene 
este  tomo  forman  una  serie 
de  modelos  los  mas  & propd- 
sito  para  que  el  discipulo  ade- 
lante  en  la  lectura  y traduc- 
eion  del  idioma  ingles.  A la 
mayor  elegancia  y propiedad 
en  los  pensamientos , reunen 
las  formas  mas  bellas  y mas 
elocuentes  en  cl  decir.  Tanto 
los  auiores  ant  iguos  como  los 
modernos  ban  proporcionado 
estas  joyas , que  podrdn  ser 
propiedad  del  discipulo  espa- 
nol , con  solo  atender  d la  bre- 
ve reseha  gramalical  y al  sis- 
tema  de  pronunciacion  que 
precedcn  a la  obra;  lo  mismo 
que  al  vocabulario  que  se  eti- 
cuentra  al  pie  de  cada  pdgi- 
na,  y que  contiene  el  signifi- 
cado  y pronunciacion  de  toda 
palabra  que  no  se  halle  en  las 
paginas  anteriores.  De  este 
modo  se  cxcusa  el  gasto  y el 
trabajo  improbo  de  un  Diccio- 
nario , y al  estudioso  se  le  fa- 
cilita  una  Have  con  la  cual  po- 
drd  por  si  solo  abrir  la  puer- 
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sures  of  the  British  empire. 

The  work  is  being  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Ducros,  appoint- 
ed by  the  very  Rev.  the  Vi- 
car Ecclesiastic , to  see  that 
nothing  contrary  to  faith  or 
morals  be  inserted  therein. 
In  the  last  Part  will  appear 
the  authoritative  impri- 
matur. 


ta  de  los  tesoros  literarios 
del  imperio  Britdnico. 

Elllmo.Sr.  VicarioEdc- 
sidstico  de  Madrid  se  ha  ser- 
vido  mcargar  la  censura  al 
respetable  presbitero  Sr.  Don 
A.  Ducros.  En  la  ultima 
parte  de  la  obra  se  estampa- 
rd  el  imprimatur  de  la  au - 
toridad  Eclesidstica. 


Madrid  20  de  Octubrc  de  IS57. 
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DE  LA  l’RONVJNCIACION 

Y DE  LA  ANALOGIA  INGLESA. 

- >«»Oi« < C — 


Hay  seis  vocales  en  el  ingles,  a saber: 

Asi  pronunciadas  se  Hainan  vocales  largas, 
y esto  sucede  principalmente,  l.°  al  terminal- 
una  silaba:  2.°  formando  la  misma  silaba  solas 
6 sin  consonante:  7>.°  colocadas  delanlc  de  una 
sola  consonante  seguida  de  una  vocal , sobre 
todo  de  una  e inuda  cn  la  misma  silaba.  La  e 
es  inuda  al  final  de  diccion  si  la  palabra  pasa  de  Ires  letras. 
Estas  reglas  encuentran  pocas  excepciones  en  las  palabras  que 
no  se  parecen  al  castellano. 

VOCALES  BKEVKS. 

a = a en  fat.  \ Sobre  todo : 1 colocadas  delunle  de  una 
i!  = c en  met.  j consonante  d de  dos  que  terminan  la  silaba: 
i = i en  fin.  f 2.”  al  lerminar  la  silaba  (especiahnenle  si  no 
o = o en  not. 
u = u en  tub. 
y = y en  Styx 

OltSKIIVACIOXKS. 

La  a es  larga  antes  de  the,  sir.  nge  y net  en  la  misma  silaba.  > 
La  i es  larga  antes  de  gh,  gn , Id,  ml,  ght,  die,  fie,  lie  y pie. 

La  o es  larga  antes  de  Id,  It  y *1. 

La  a es  como  a cspaiiola  antes  de  r,  Im,  If,  Iv , lb.  nl , nee, 
a,  ss  y si. 


Itiene  accnto)  en  las  palabras  parecidas  al  cas 
tellano. 
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La  a se  pronuncia  casi  como  o antes  de  II.  Ik,  Is,  Id,  It  v 1; 
y despues  de  u>  6 q. 

La  u se  pronuncia  it  espanola  antes  de  ll  6 l y despues  de  r, 
d precediendo  a 6 i en  la  misma  silaba. 

La  o — u espanola  cn  prove,  move,  sus  compnestos  y en 
behove  y lose. 

La  o = u breve  inglesa  antes  de  re  y nk. 

La  e se  pronuncia  antes  de  la  r y la  l en  las  terminacioncs 
re  y le. 

La  e e i se  pronuncian  como  u breve  inglesa  antes  de  r en  la 
misma  silaba. 

En  medicine,  evil,  devil,  Salisbury, y venison,  la  i apenas 
se  ove. 

TIIPTONGOS  V TRIPTONGOS. 

tit,  ay  = e 6 d larga  inglesa. 

an,  atv  como  en  satv  (viva  voz). 

ea  = i espafiola  las  mas  veces:  — e muchas  veccs. 

ee  = i siempre. 

ei,  ey  = e casi  siempre : a veces  = i. 
eo  = i. 

eau,  con,  eu,  ctv  = iu  lo  mismo  que  los  siguientes 

ieu,  iew.  Esceptiianse  beau,  flambeau. 

ie  = i,  ai  6 e;  comunmenle  el  primero. 

io  = aio  cuando  se  halla  en  la  primera  silaba. 

tou,  eon  y on  seguidas  de  r 6 s = u breve  inglesa. 

oa  = o inuclias  veces. 

oi,  oy  como  en  Castellano. 

oo  = u.  Esceptiianse  blood,  flood,  door  y floor. 

ou,  ow  = au  cspanol. 


CONSONANTES. 

La  b no  debe  confundirse  con  la  e.  Se  pronuncia  con  ambos 
labios  fuertemente. 

La  c = s en  los  casos  en  que  equivale  a a cn  Castellano. 

La  d es  mas  l'uerte  y palatal  que  eu  Castellano.  Al  pronnn- 
ciarla  sc  separa  la  punta  de  la  lengua  del  nacimiento  del  pa- 
ladar,  sin  tocar  con  ella  los  dientes. 
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La  g = g en  general  en  Ios  casos  qne  eqHivale  a j en  caste- 
llano.  En  los  demas  casos , y aun  en  las  palabras  qne  no  se  pare- 
cen  al  castellano,  coloeadn  delante  de  e,  i 6 y,  suele  pronun- 
ciarse  como  g en  gamo. 

La  h suele  aspirarse  suavemenle  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las 
voces. 

La  j — j en  jar  (viva  voz). 

La  m no  se  confunde  con  » al  fin  de  diccion. 

La  r 6 rr  son  mas  suaves  qne  en  castellano. 

La  s = s en  season  especialmente  entre  dos  vocales:  en  los 
demas  casos  la  s 6 ss  equivalc  a la  s espanola. 

La  l es  mas  fuerte  y palatal  qne  en  espanol.  Vease  lo  que  se 
lia  dicho  sobre  la  d. 

La  v no  se  confunde  con  la  b.  Es  denial  y labial. 

La  w equivale  a nna  m pronunciada  eon  los  labios  un  poco 
eonlraidos  y sacados  liacia  afuera. 

La  x =>  cs  (1)  casi  siempre. 

La  y cs  semiconsonante  al  principio  de  diccion;  pero  no 
palatal  como  en  castellano,  sino  dental. 

La  z — z en  zeal  (viva  voz). 

La  s antes  de  to  y antes  de  ure,  asi  como  la  ; cn  igual  caso. 
se  pronuncian  como  la  j francesa  (2). 

ALGUNAS  CONSONANTES  POM.ES. 

ch  = ch  castellana : equivale  it  c cuando  en  espanol  se  escri- 
be con  c 6 q. 

gn  = n si  eslan  en  la  ntisma  silaba. 

gh , gcneralmente  muda:  d veces  equivale  a f. 

kn  = n (al  principio  de  diccion). 

ph  = f cuando  estan  en  la  misma  silaba. 

rli  = r. 

sh  = sh  en  shall. 

th  = 5. 

(3)  th  = th  en  the , than , en  los  arliculos,  pronombres,  ad- 
verbios  y conjunciones,  y entre  dos  vocales. 

(1)  la  x cs  cquivalcnte  k ct  fuerte  delante  de  una  consonante. 

(2)  La  j francesa  sc  escribirA  con  letra  bastardilla. 

(3)  Esta  th  Uerara  un  • cnciroa,  siendo  suave  por  exccpcion. 
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wh  = Itii , aspirandose  la  It. 
wr  = r (eslando  en  la  mistna  silaba). 
phi  = l (cstando  en  la  misina  silaba). 
sch  = sc  comunrnente : a veces  s. 

Hay  veintiseis  letras  en  el  alfabeto,  y se  llaman : 


A = e. 

N = en. 

B ==  bi. 

0 = o. 

C = si. 

P = pi. 

D = di. 

<J  = kiu. 

E = i. 

U = ar.  , 

K = ef. 

S = ess. 

(1  = (viva  voz). 

T = ti. 

II  = ecli. 

U = iu. 

I = ai. 

V = vi. 

J = (viva  voz). 

\V=  debliu. 

K — que. 

X = ecs. 

L = el. 

Y = uai. 

M = cm. 

Z = (viva  voz). 

A CENTO  SILABICO. 

Este  no  se  marca  en  ingltis , pero  se  deja  oir  como  en  todas 
las  lenguas.  La  silaba  mas  radical  de  una  palabra  es  la  que  casi 
siempre  lleva  el  acento.  Para  conocer  esa  silaba  es  preciso  pri- 
var  a la  palabra  de  sus  particulas  iniciativas  y lerminativas  co- 
untries al  caslellano  y al  ingles , y de  las  siguientes  propias  solo 

del  ingles. 

Iniciativas. 

Be— 

Willi— 

Un- 

Oul  — 

Mis— 

Over — 

Fore— 

En- 

For — 

Under — 

Terminalivas. 

— Er,  eer,  ar. 

— Ed. 

— Ee. 

i:„ 

— ing. 

— lS, 

— Esl. 

— ItiSS. 

— fill. 

— Kill. 

— V. 
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— Ish. 

— Ling. 

— Some. 

— Let,  et,  ock. 

— Ness. 

— Ward,  wards. 

— Tli. 

— En. 

-Ly. 

— Merit. 

Si  despues  de  eslo  quedan  dos  silabas  a ia  palabra  descotn- 
puesta,  la  silaba  que  lleva  el  acento  se  marca  como  se  dira  mas 
abajo;  si  queda  una.  debe  ser  la  enfatica.  Las  palabras  pareci- 
das  al  castellauo  que  han  perdido  una  silaba  al  final , siguen 
siendo  esdrujulas,  si  lo  han  sido  en  Castellano,  yel  acento  est4 
en  la  preantepenullima  si  ba  estado  en  la  pemiltima  en  espa- 
fiol.  En  las  polisilabas  se  evita  el  acento  final  colocandose  dos, 
tres  6 cuatro  silabas  antes  del  fin. 

Nota.  Todas  estas  reglas  tienen  muchas  excepciones , por  cu- 
ya  razon  se  aplicara  a estas  la  siguiente  pronunciacion  conven- 
cional  tomada  de  Walker : 


< f 


a = a en  fate. 

0=0 

en  no. 

a = a en  fal. 

0=0 

en  not. 

a «=*  a en  far. 

0=0 

en  nor. 

a = a en  fall. 

u = u 

en  tube. 

f 

e — e en  me. 

u = u 

en  tub. 

e = e en  met. 

u = u 

en  bull. 

I 

i = i en  fine. 

oi  = oi 

en  oil. 

i = i en  fin. 

ou  = ou  en  pound 

La  silaba  acentuada  llevara  enciina  un  acento  agudo  espa- 
flol.  La  consonante  suave  llevara  un  • cncima. 

PARTES  DE  LA  0RAC10N. 

Las  que  varian  en  sus  terniinaciones  son : 

1. *  El  nombre  cuyo  plural  termina  en  s,  es,  ies  y ves. 

El  singular  de  los  que  terminan  en  es,  es  6 bien  ch,  sh,  x, 
s , ss , o , ce , ge  6 se:  el  de  los  terminados  en  ies  es  y couiun- 
mente , y finalmente  el  de  los  que  terminan  en  ves  es  f 6 fe.  La 
terminacion  ves  no  aumenta  las  silabas  de  la  palabra  original. 
Hay  plurales  irrcgulares  que  sc  anotaran. 

2. *  El  adjetivo  y adverbio,  cuyos  grados  comparative  y su- 
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peiiativo  a veces  terminan  en  er  6 ter  el  primero,  y esl  6 ieste  1 
segundo.  Para  hallar  el  positivo  se  qtiita  generalmenle  cl  er  y 
esl  (a  veces  solo  la  r y si),  y si  queda  i latina  sc  convicrte  cn y. 
Los  adjetiros  numerates  terminan  generalmente  cn  Ih  cuando 
son  ordinales,  de  modo  que  se  quilara  esta  termination  para 
hallar  el  cardinal,  convirtiendo  en  ve  la  f que  podra  quedar,  y 
en  y la  ie. 

3. “  Los  pronombres  this  y that,  este  y aquel,  cuyos  plurales 
son  these  y those:  el  pronombre  (1)  who  v eonipuestos  — quien 
(sngeto  d nominativo) , whose  (duefto  6 posesivo} , y whom  (obje- 
to  6 acusaiivo).  Se  encuentra  una  ‘s  6 bien  nna  s'  agregada  a an 
nombre,  adjelivo  6 A veces  pronombre  posesivo  para  indicar  la 
idea  y el  caso  de  poscsion , que  se  expresa  por  la  prcposicion  de 
en  espafiol  colocada  delante  del  nombre,  etc.  La 's  es  para  cl 
singular  y la  s’  generalmente  para  el  plural  del  poseedor. 

Yarian  ademas  los  pronombres  posesivos  siguientes: 
my  en  mine.  our  en  ours. 

thy  en  thine.  your  en  yours. 

her  en  hers.  their  en  theirs. 

Los  segundos  se  encuentran  siempre  sin  nombres. 

4. ”  Yarian  los  verbos  como  se  ve  cn  los  siguientes  modelos. 
Los  pronombres  necesarios  para  su  conjugacion  son  los  si- 
guientes: 

Nominalivos. 


1.* 

2." 

3. ° 

4. ’ 

5. ° 

6. * 

7. ° 

8. " 


I — yo. 

Thou  = tu.  , 

He  — el  (para  seres  rationales", 

masculinos) i 

She  = ella  (seres  racionales  fe-f„, 

v lerceras  personas, 

meninos) k 

It  — el , clla , ello  (los  demas  \ 

seres) 

\Ye  = nosotros,  -as. 

You  (u)  = vos,  vosotros,  -as,  V.  VV. 

They  = ellos , -as. 


J 3 3 . , 

(I)  Who,  whole,  whom  = hu  , hu»,  hum,  Our  = aur:  your  = tuar  en  lctras 
etpafiolai. 
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Acusalivos. 


1. *  Me  = me  d d mi. 

2. °  Thee  = t6  d a li. 

3. *  Him  = le  d £ el.  . \ 

4. “  Her  = la  d a ella.  j Tcrccras. 

5. *  It  =lo,  la,  le.) 

6. °  Us  ==  nos  o a nosotros,  -as. 

7. °  You  = vos,  os  d a vosolros,  le,  les , a V.  6 a VV. 

8. ®  Them  = los,  las,  les. 


CONJUGACION-MODELO. 

. . s * 

Infinitivo.  To  call  (tu  cal)  — llamar. 

Gerundio.  Calling  = llamando. 

Parlicipio  pasado.  Called  (cald)  = llamado. 

Presenle  de  indicalivo. 

I call  = yo  llamo. 

Thou  callesl. 

He  calls. 

We  \ 

You  [Call. 

They  ) 

Pasado  de  indicalivo  y de  subjunlivo. 

4 

I called  (cald)  = yo  llamaba,  ltame  d llamara. 
Thou  calledsl. 

He  \ 

We  / 

You  Ca,led‘ 

They  / 

Imperalivo. 

Scgundas  personas.  — Call  = llama  d llamad. 
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Suhjuntivo  prcsenle. 

I call  = yo  llatue. 

ThoaV 
He  J 
We  Call. 

You  \ 

They  / 

Los  dem&s  tiempos  se  forman  por  medio  de  los  auxiliares 
siguienles,  colocados  delante  del  infinitivo  sin  to  del  verbo  que 
se  quiere  conjugar. 

a 

SHALL  -=  (SHAL) : WILL. 


I shall  6 will  = yo  debo  6 quiero.'i 
Thou  shall  6 tvilt. 

He  \ fForman  cl  futuro  de  in- 

We  / I dicativo  y subjunlivo. 

\ou  l 
They ) 

3 3 

SHOULD,  WOULD  (SHUD,  WUD). 

I should,  6 would  — yo  debia  6\ 
queria 

3 

Thou  shouldsl  6 wouldst  (shudst, 

wudsl) tForman  el  condicional. 

[je  > [ indicativoy  subjunlivo. 

We  ) 

You  i S'l0UM  w would 

They ) 

MAY. 

I may  — yo  puedo  (acaso  6 con 
permiso) ] 

Thou  mayesl / 

jle  ( Forma  a veces  el  prescn- 

We  j ( le  del  subjunlivo. 

You  ( Ma,l 

They) 
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MIGHT. 

I might  — yo  podia 

Thou  mightest 

He  \ ( Forma  a veces  el  pasado 

We  I , i del  subjuntivo. 

You  \Mt<lhl 

They ) 

LET. 


iMe  1.*  persona.  ■>„.  , \ 

Him  3.*  persona.  iS,nguIar'  Forraa  eslas  Pcrso' 
Us  1.*  persona.  \ nas  del  mipera- 

Them  5.*  persona.  SPlural-  •)  livo- 


HABER  6 TE.NEU. 


. 3 

Infimtivo.  To  have  = haber  6 tener. 
Gerundio.  Having  = liabiendo  o teniendo. 
Parlicipio  pasado.  Had  = liabido  d tenido. 


Indicalivo  presenle, 

i have  = he  6 tcugo. 

Thou  hast, 
lie  lias. 

We  \ 

You  | Have. 

They] 

Pasado , indicalivo  y subjuntivo. 


I had  — habia,  tenia,  liube,  luve,  hubiera  d luviera. 
Thou  hadst. 

He 
We 
You 
They 


. Had. 


(I)  Las  lerminaciones  cn  bastardilla  son  comuncs  a lodos  los  verbos  , excepUiun- 
do  las  primcras  personas  del  pasado  dc  indicalivo  dc  los  verbos  irrcgulares,  asi 
como  de  so  parlicipio  pasado. 
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Los  dcmas  lieiupos  sc  formaii  como  los  dc  to  call,  con  solo 
quilar  call  y poncr  have  en  su  111  gar.  Colocado  este  verbo  de- 
lanle  de  un  participio  pasado,  sirve  para  conjugar  los  liempos 
compues  los. 

SEll  6 ESTAR. 

Infinilivo.  To  be  = ser  6 eslar. 

Gerundio.  Being  = siendo  6 estando. 

Participio  pasado.  Been  = sido  6 eslado. 

Prcsenlc  dc  indicalivo. 

I am  = soy  6 estoy. 

Thou  art. 

He  is. 

We  \ 

Yon  / Are  (ar). 

They  ) 

Pasado  de  indicalivo. 


I was  = era,  fui,  eslaba  6 estuve. 
Tbou  wast. 

He  was. 

We 
You 
They 

Pasado  de  subjunlivo. 


I Were  (wer).  , 


I were  = fucra  6 esluviera. 
Thou  wert. 

He 

Were. 


Los  dcmas  tiempos  se  form  an  segun  to  call  quilando  call  y 
poniendo  be.  Colocado  delaulc  de  un  participio  pasado  estc 
verbo  sirve  para  formar  los  liempos  de  la  voz  pasiva. 
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iuceb. 

3 

Infinitivo.  To  do  (du)  = hacer. 

3 

Gcrundio.  Doing  (duing)  = liaciendo. 
Parlicipio  pasado.  Done  (dun)  = hecho. 

Prescnle  de  indicative i. 


Did. 


I do  (du)  = yo  hago. 

Thou  dost. 

He  docs  (dus). 

Wc  \ 

You  j Do  (du). 

They) 

Pasado,  indicalivo  y subjuntivo. 

1 did  = yo  hacia,  luce  6 hicicra. 

Tiiou  didst. 

lie 

AVe 

You 

They , 

Los  denies  iiempos  siguen  la  regia  de  poner  do  en  lugar  dc 
call.  Este  verbo  en  el  presente  y pasado  de  indicalivo  y (1)  sub- 
juntiro,  se  necesita  casi  siempre  para  la  conjugacion  negaliva 
e inlerrogativa , 6 inlerrogalivo-negaliva  de  lodo  verbo  que  no 
sea  auxiliar  6 defeclivo. 

Se  conjuga  negalivamente  poniendo  not  = no,  delante  del 
infinitivo,  gcrundio  v parlicipio  pasado  y despues  de  los  denies 
Iiempos.  Se  conjuga  inlerrogalivamente  anteponiendo  el  verbo 
al  pronombre  6 sugeto  : tinalniente  se  liacc  la  conjugacion  in- 
lerrogativo-negativa  poniendo  primero  el  verbo,  luego  el  pro- 
nombre y entonces  la  negacion  not.  En  el  caso  de  conjugar  con 
auxiliares,  a cstos  y no  al  verbo  principal  se  les  aplica  lodas 

(1)  V en  las  segundas  personas  negatives  del  imperalivo. 
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las  reglas  anteriores;  qucdandose  dicho  verbo  sicmpre  en  cl  iu- 
finilivo  sin  to,  excepto  cuando  los  auxiliares  son  to  have  y to  be, 
en  cuyo  caso  el  verbo  va  en  el  participio  pasado. 

VERBOS  DEFECT1VOS. 


I can  = puedo.  I could  (cud)  = podia,  pude. 
I must 

Ineed  (A  vcces)  j Es  raenest^r  (Il,e  Y",  etc. 


I ought  (at)  = yo  debo. 

Dcspues  dc  diclios  verbos  se  suprime  el  lo  del  infinitivo  si- 
guiente  (1).  Can,  could  y ought  toman  st  y cst  en  la  segunda 
persona  singular,  linica  variacion  suya. 


HAY. 


Indicativo  presente. 
Singular.  There  is  i 
Plural.  There  are  j a^' 

Pasado  indicativo. 


Singular.  There  was. 

Plural.  There  were. 

En  los  demas  tiempos  se  pone  be  en  lugar  de  call,  emplean- 
dose  there  como  nominalivo,  y aplicandosele  las  reglas  para  la 
conjugacion  interrogaliva , etc. 

Infinitivo.  There  to  be  = haber. 

Gerundio.  There  being  = habiendo. 

Participio  pasado.  There  been  = habido. 

Este  verbo,  conjugado  con  auxiliares,  requierc  que  there 
sea  el  nominalivo  de  los  auxiliares. 

NBMKRALES. 

Cardinales. 

" 1 one. 

3 

2 two  (lu) , en  composicion  tweiii 


Ordindles. 

1. “  lirst. 

2. °  second. 


(I)  Se  exccplua  ct  ultimo. 
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3 three,  cn  composicion  ihir.  3.”  third. 

4 four  (foar) , en  composicion  four  y for.  4.°  lour 

5 five , en  composicion  (if.  5.°  Of.  . 

6 six.  6.°  six. 

7 seven.  7.°  seven 

8 eight,  en  composicion  eigh.  8.°  eigh. 

i 

9 nine,  en  composicion  nine  ynin.  9.’  nin. 

10  ten,  como  terminacion  teen  6 ty.  10.”  ten. 

'll  eleven.  11.°  eleven 

12  twelve,  en  composicion  twelf.  12.”  twelf. 

13  thir.  .\ 

14  four. . 

15  fif.  . . 

10  six..  . 

17  seven. 

18  eigh. . 

19  nine. ./ 

20  twen . 

30  thir. 

40  for. 

50  fif.  . 

60  six.. 

70  seven. 1 
80  eigh. 

90  nine. 

100  one  hundred.  100.”  one  hundredth. 

1000  one  thousand.  1000.”  one  thousandth. 

1000000  one  million.  1000000.”  one  millionth. 

Se  pone  and  — y,  delante  de  la  unidad  que  acaba  un  nurne- 
ro  complexo.  Se  puede  contar  con  centenares  hasta  dos  mil,  y 
con  centenares  de  miles  hasta  dos  millones.  Solo  el  ultimo  m’t- 
mero  de  un  ordinal  lleva  th  6 la  forma  de  ordinal. 


Ty.  CAmbiese  la  y en  ieth  para  formar  el  or- 
dinal. 


Nota.  1.”  En  la  p&gina  de  significados  no  se  traduciran  aque- 
llos  que  en  orlografia  y sentido  son  casi  parecidos  al  Castellano. 
Se  dara  el  sentido  primitivo  de  la  palabra,  y en  seguida  el  sen- 
tido adecuado  a la  pagina  en  que  se  enr.uenlre.  En  ingles  los 
vcrbos  irregulares  lo  son  solo  en  el  participio  pasado  v en  la 
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primera  persona  del  pasado  de  indicalivo,  en  donde  en  lugar 
dc  lerminar  en  eel  como  called,  tenninau  con  olras  letras.  Se 
marcaran  los  formas  irregulares. 

El  mejor  modo  de  aprovechar  estas  traducciones  es  el  si- 
guiente: 

1, '  I.dasc  bien  dc  nn  dia  para  otro  la  pagina  de  significados, 
y luego  el  texlo. 

2. °  A1  dia  siguienle  recitarlos  de  memoria.  Lease  el  texlo. 

5.*  Leer  la  traduccion  literal  escrita  de  la  pagina  que  sc  ha 

de  llevar  tradneida , liaciendose  la  traduccion  mas  libre  segun 
se  vaya  progresando. 

4. "  Conlcslar  a las  preguntas  que  haga  el  profesor  sobre  la 
elimologia  y sinlaxis  gramalical. 

5, °  Repasar  de  tiempo  en  liempo  los  significados  de  las  pa- 
ginas  anleriorcs,  y aprender  los  mejorcs  trozos  literarios  de 
memoria. 

Nota  2.*  Segun  sc  vaya  adelantando  se  eliminaran  de  los 
significados  aquellos  que  sean  mas  conociijos.  = Convcndria 
que  el  discipulo  formase  un  pequeno  diccionario  de  las  voces 
y modismos  que  encuenlre  en  las  traducciones. 

Nota  5.‘  Cada  trozo  de  literatura  llevara  al  final  el  nombre  y 
apcllido  del  autor,  la  6poca  de  su  nacimiento  y de  su  muerte, 
y se  seualara  el  gencro  literario  en  que  sobresalid. 
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HISTORICAL  VIEW 

•"  r * 


OF  THE 


ITS  IRREGULARITIES  ACCOUNTED  FOR;  ITS  COPIOUSNESS;  ITS 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 


The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great 
Britain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island, 
nor  derived  from  it;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The 


VIEW  = vista , ojeada , a. 

OF  = de  (union  6 potetion ) , prep. 

THE  = el , la , los , las , art.  d. 

ENGLISH  (inglish)  = ingles,  adj. 

ITS  = su  , sus  , (paired or  irrational). 

ACCOUNTED,  p.  p.  =juxgar.  ) 

[ explicar. 

FOR  = por,  pr.  (d  causa  de).  ) 
COPIOUSNESS = copiosidad , riquexa,  s. 
COMPARISON  = comparacion , s. 
WITH  = con , prep. 

FRENCH  = Trancds. 

WHICH  = que,  pron.  rel.  (irrocio- 
nales). 

AT  = S d en , al , prep,  (dereanro). 
SPOKEN , p.  p.  del  v.  irreg.  to  speak, 
spoke , spoken  = bablar. 


a 

THROUGHOUT  (thriiool)  — de  parte  * 
parte,  por  todo  , prep. 

i 

GREAT  (grat)  = grande,  adj. 

s 

BRITAIN  [brittin)  = Bretafta , s. 

i 

NEITHER  (nether)  = ni , conj. 

ANCIENT  (enshent)  = anligno,  adj. 

SPEECH  = babla , s. 

♦ 

ISLAND  (Hand)  = isla,  s. 

NOR  = ni , conj. 

i 

DERIVED  = deritar,  p.  p.  (derive). 
FROM  — de  (reparation) , prep. 

BUT  — pero,  sino  que,  conj. 
ALTOGETHER  = del  todo,  adv.  (ait  to 
gather  = reonir  todo). 

FOREIGN  (lArin)  s extranjero,  adj. 
Origin  = origen , ». 
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language  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island , beyond  doubt, 
was  Ihe  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul;  from 
which  country  it  appears,  by  many  circumstances,  that  Great 
Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue , which  is  said  to  be 
verty  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul , of 
Great  Britain , of  Ireland , and , very  probably,  of  Spain  also; 
till,  in  the  course  of  those  revolutions,  which,  by  means  of 
the  conquests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the 


FIRST  = primero,  edj.  num. 
INHABITANTS  = habilante  , 8. 

OUR  = nuestro , pron.  pos. 
BEY6ND=mas  alii  de  , fuera  de , prep. 
DOUBT  (doul)  = duda , s. 

OR  = 4,  conj. 

GAELIC  {gelic)  = gieiico,  adj. 

COUNTRY  (cuntry)  = comarca,  pais,  s. 

APPEARS  {appirs)=parecer,  y. 

BY=por,  (por  medio  de) , prep. 

MANY,  pi.,  much.,  sing.  = mucho, 

pron.  indef. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. 

THAT  :=  que,  conj. 

1 

PEOPLED  (p6peld)=poblar,  v. 
THIS=esle,  esta,  pron.  demos. 
TONGUE  = lengua  (en  ambos  senti- 
dos) , s. 

SAID  (sed),  p.  p.  del  v.  irreg.  to  say, 

said,  said=decir  (enunciando). 

IS  SAID  TO  BE,  fr.=se  dice  que  es. 

2 

VBRY  = muy,  adv. 

AND  = y,  conj. 

2 

PR6BABLY=probablemente , adv. 


ONE  (wun)  = nno,  adj.  num. 

MOST  = mas,  sup,  adv. 

lN  = en  (dentro),  prep. 

2 

WORLD  {wurld)  = mundo , s. 

OBTAINED  = obtener,  predominar,  v. 

2 

ONCE  (wuns)=una  vez  , adv. 
WESTERN  =occidcntal  (west) , adj. 

I 2 

REGIONS  (rejuns). 

GAUL  — Galia , s. 
i 

IRELAND  (lrland)=Irlanda. 

SPAIN  =EspaBa , s. 

ALSO  = lambien , conj. 

TlLL=hasta,  hasta  que,  prep,  y con- 
juncion. 

COURSE  (cors)=rcurso  , trascurso,  s. 

THOSE,  pi.;  that.,  sing.=ese,  esa, 

aquel , etc. , pron.  demos. 

2 3 

REVOLUTIONS  (revolushuns).  La  y ci 
se  pronuncian  como  th  dclanle  de 
otra  vocal. 

f 

MEANS  (mens)  = medio , medios,  s. 

{ 

CONQUEST  (c6nkuistj  = ceiqui»Us , a. 

r6mans. 

After  WARDS =despue»,  adr. 
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northern  nations,  changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  whole  face  of  Europe , this  tongue  was  gradually 
obliterated,  and  now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For 
the  Irish , the  Welsh , and  the  Erse , are  no  other  than  different 
dialects  of  the  same  tongue , the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the 
first  inhabitants,  that  we  know  of,  in  our  island ; and  continued 
so  till  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England , in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  450;  who,  having  conquered  the  Britons , did  not  intermix 


N6RTHERN=9eptenlrional,  adj. 
CHANGED = cambiar , v. 

3 

GOVERNMENT  (gbverment)  = gobier- 
no , s. 

A (an  antes  de  vocal  4 ft  muda)=un, 
una , art.  indef. 

WHOLE  (hoi) = total,  loda  la,  pron. 
indef. 

FACE  = car  a,  far,  a. 

GRADUALLY =gradualmenle  adv.,  la 
ly  final  =men(e  final  en  cspafiol. 
OBLITERATED =borrar,  v.  * 

NOW  (nou)=ahora,  adv. 
ONLY=finico,  solamente,  adj,  y adv. 
M6UNTAlNS=monlafias,  s. 

W'ALES  (wals)=Gales , s. 

HIGHLANDS  (bilands)  = alias  tierras, 
(high,  lands)  monlanas, 

SCOTLAND =Escocia,  t. 
AMONG=entre  (uorior) , prep. 
WILD=n6made ; bravio  , adj. 

IRISH =irland6s . adj.  y a. 

FOR  = pues,  porque , conj. 
WELSII=de  Gales  , adj.  y s. 


} 

ERSE  =Erso,  adj.  y s. 

NO  = no,  ninguno , adv.  y pron.  in- 
del. 

3 

<>TnER  = otro,  pron.  indef. 
THAN=quc,  conj.  (para  despues  de 
comparatives). 

DIFFERENT. 

DiALECTS. 

SAME  = roisroo,  pron.  indef. 

THEN=enlonces,  adv. 

BRtTONS=Bretoncs , s. 
i 

KNOW  (no)=rconocer.  v.  ) tcner  nolicia 

OF=de j de.fr. 

a i 

CONTINUED  (eontinud),  conlinuar,  v. 
SO=rasi , adv. 

ARRiVAL=llegada,  s. 

3 

SiXONS=Sajones , s. 
a 

ENGLAND  (ingland)  =Inglaterra , s. 
YEAR  (iar)  = afio,  s. 

LORD— amo  , selior,  s. 

s 

WHO  (bu)=quien,  pron.  rel. 
CONQUERED  (conkcrd)  =conquislar,  v. 
INTERMIX  = meiclar,  meiclaraa,  v. 
act.  t inlrans. 
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with  them,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and 
drove  them,  together  with  their  language,  into  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  nations  that 
overran  Europe;  and  their  tongue,  a dialect  of  the  Gothic,  or 
Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  English  tongue.  With  some  intermixture  of 
Danish,  a language,  probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the 
Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern 
part  of  the  island , till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
introduced  his  Norman  or  French  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation; 
and  the  English,  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues 
to  be  spoken  now,  is  a mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon  and  this 
Norman-French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words 


EXPELLED  = expulsar,  v. 

THEIR  (ibair)  = su  , sus  (de  muchos), 
pron.  pos. 

DROVE  , v.  irreg. , pr.  ind. , to  drive, 

3 

drove,  driven  = obligar  & andar,  ar— 
rojar. 

TOGETHER  =jantamente.  \ Maparque, 

^ITH.  j asi  como. 

« 3 

INTO  (intu)  =denlro  (moviroienlo),  prep. 
OVERRAN,  p.  p.  del  v.  irreg.  to  over- 
run, overran,  overrun,  de  over  y 
run  = correr  sobre  , rccorrcr  ven- 
ciendo. 

G6THIC = Godo , adj . 

DISTiNCT. 

LAID , pr.  ind.  del  r.  irreg.  lo  lay,  laid, 

laid  = poner,  echar. 

a 

SOME  (sumjaralgun  , pron.  indel. 
INTERMIXTURE  (inlermiichuar ) = 
meicla,  a. 


DANISII=Dan6s , adj. 

ROOT  = rail , a. 

CONTINUED  to  he  spoken , fr.=sigui6 
liablindose. 

a 

SOUTHERN  (sulhern)  = meridional, 
adj. 

TIIUE=:tieinpo,  s. 

WUXI  AM  = Guillermo. 

CbNQUEROR  =conquistador. 

HIS  — su , sus  (de  61),  pron.  pos. 
NORMAN =normando,  adj. 

AS  = como,  segun  , adv.  y conj. 

3 

COURT  (corl)=corte,  s. 

MADE,  pr.  ind.  del  r.  irreg.  lo  make, 
made,  made =bacer. 
CHANGE=cambio , s. 

MIXTURE  (mirchuar)— .meicla  , s. 
SUCH— tal,  pron.  indcf. 

NEW=nne»o,  adj. 

WORDS  (wurds)=palabras,  s. 
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as  coimneree  and  learning  have , in  progress  of  time,  gradually 

introduced.  ..  ,i  — * ; 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  maner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  low  countries  of 
Scotland,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other 
than  a dialect  of  the  English.  IIow,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps 
the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to.  make  its  retreat  into  the  high- 
lands and  island?*  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how 
the  like  revolution  yvas  brought  about  in  England.  Whether 
the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the 
Saxons , and  formed  a part  of  the.kingdom  of  Northumberland; 
or,  whether  the  great  number  of  English  exiles  that  retreated 
into  Scotland  ,i  Upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon  other  oc- 
casions, introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language. 


LEARNING  (liming)  =sabiduria , cien- 
cia,  s. 

PR6GRESS. 

HlSTORT. 

CAN  , could  , t.  defect.  =rpuedo,  podia 
(por  mi  mismo). 

CLEARLY  (clirly)  = claramente  , »dv. 
TRACED  = trazar,  averiguar,  v, 

LOW  (lo),  bajo,  adj. 
CENTURlES=aigloa,  s. 

HOW  (bou)=como  (ie  qui  modo),  adv. 
INDEED  =en  heebo,  i la  verdad , ad*. 
WHAT=qui,  pron.  iotetrog.  y rel. 
STEPS  = pasos , a. 

CAME,  pr.  indie,  del  v.  irreg.  to  come, 
came,  come— venir. 

BANISHED =desterrar,  v. 

RETREAT  (relra)=retiro , asilo.a. 
CANNOT  por  eon  nol=no  puede. 

SO  — asi , tan  , adv. 


WELL=bien,  adv. 

POINTED =apuntar , v.  \ 

(indicar. 

OUT  = fuera  , prep.  . .) 

LIKE — par ecido , igual,  adj. 

BROUGHT  , p.  p.  del  V.  irreg.  to  bring, 

bronghl,brougW==traer.|reaij  iar 

ABOUT =alrededor,  adv.  . .) 

WHETHER — sea  que,  conj. 

SOUTHERNMOST  (sBltaernmost)  = »ai 
meridional,  adj. 

SUBJECT  =sujeto , gobernado,  adj. 

FORMED =tormar,  v. 

KINGDOM  =reino,  a. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

NUMBER  = niimero,  a. 

EXiLES  = retugiados. 

RETREATED  (relrited)=rtliraise. 
UP6N=sobre , cn , al  tiempo  do , prep. 
OCCASIONS  ockejuns  (J  tranceaa). 

OWN  (oun)=propio  , adj. 

\ 
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which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  na- 
tions, prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested 
points,  the  discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  Teutonic 
dialect  is  the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  import- 
ed among  us  in  three  different  forms,  the  Saxon , the  Danish, 
and  the  Norman ; all  which  have  mingled  together  in  our  lan- 
guage. A very  great  number  of  our  words  too , are  plainly  deriv- 
ed from  the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin, 
but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our  tongue 
through  the  channel  of  that  Norman-French , which  William 
the  Conqueror  introduced.  For  as  the  Romans  had  long  been 
in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country, 
when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a 
sort  of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was 


MbTCAL. 

INTERCOURSE  (intercors)  = comunica- 
cion , trato , s. 

3 

TWO  (tu)  — dos , adj.  num. 
PREVAlLED=prcdominar,  lie var  la  su- 
premacy. 

i 

6VER  = sobre  (dominio),  prep. 
UNCERTAIN  = iocierto , adj. 
CONTESTED =disputado , p.  p. 
POINTS=puntos  , s. 

DISCUSSION. 

f 

I.EAT)  (led)  = acaodillar,  llevar. 

TOO  — demds , adv. 

FAR=lejos , adv. 

SUBJECT  — sujelo , asunto,  s. 

WHAT  -!o  qne,  pron.  re!. 

BASIS  = base,  s. 

ALL  — lodo,  adj.  indef. 


MINGLED =mezclar. 

TOO=adero4s,  lambien,  conj  y adT. 

PLAINLY  =clarament*. 

THESE,  pi.;  Ibis,  sing.=esle. 

DIRECTLY =direclamentc. 

MOST  OF=lo«  t las  mas  de. 

ENTERED  INTO=enirar  en. 
s 

THROUGH  (ltaro)=4  travis,  pof  me- 
dio. 

CHANNEL— canal , eonducto. 

LONG  = largo  , largo  tiempo , adv. 
a 

FULL= Ueno,  completo. 

THAT=aqoel. 

WHEN =caando , adv. 

INVADED. 

SORT=ela«e,  especie. 

CORRlJPTED  = corrompido. 
a 

TO  ;to)=i , prep. 
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given  the  name  of  Romanshe : and  as  the  Franks  and  Nor- 
mans did  not,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  in- 
habitants, but,  alter  their  victories,  mingled  with  them;  the 
language  of  the  country  became  a compound  of  the  Teutonic 
dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors , and  of  the  former  cor- 
rupted Latin.  Hence , the  French  language  has  always  conti- 
nued to  have  a very  considerable  affinity  with  the  Latin ; and 
hence , a great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin , which  were 
in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France , were  introduced , into 
our  tongue  at  the  conquest;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have 
since  been  added , directly  from  the  Latin , in  consequence  of 
the  great  diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so 
many  dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows*  that  the  English, 
like  every  compounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  ir- 
regular. We  cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts, 
that  complete  analogy  in  structure , which  may  be  found  in 
those  simpler  languages , which  have  been  formed  in  a manner 


GIVEN  (guiven) , p.  p.  del  t.  irreg.  to 

give,  gave,  given  =dar. 

LIKE =como,  i manera  de,  prep. 

AFTER  =de»pues  de,  prep. 

BECAME , pr.  indie,  del  v.  irreg.  to  be- 

cAme,  became,  become =llegar  A aer. 

C6MPOUND=eompuesto , s. 

FORMER  =anterior,  prlmero  (de  dos). 

HENCE =dc  aqui,  adv. 

* 

ALWAVS=aiempre , adv. 

AFFiNITV =afinidad. 

USE=u«o , a. 

AT  = A , cuando. 

SINCE  =desde  enlonccs,  adv. 


ADDED =a*idir. 

INFLUX— influjo,  ingreso,  s. 

SO  MANY  = tantas  , adj.  indef. 

JUNCTION =union. 

DISSIMILAR  = desomejanlc  , adj. 
a 

NATURALLY — natnralmente. 

FOLLOWS  (fAlos)=seguir. 

MUST=ha  menester. 

NEEDS  = nece«ariamente,  adv. 
SOMEWHAT  =an  tanto  , adv. 

EXPECT =esperar  (creyAndolo). 
FOUND,  p.  p.  del  v.  irreg.  to  find, 
found,  found ^hallar. 

SIMPLER  --mas  senclllo. 
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within  themselves,  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence  it  has 
but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; and  its  syntax 
is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves 
that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  gramma- 
tical style,  point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  their  go- 
vernment , in  the  sentence.  Our  words  having  been  brought  to 
us  from  several  different  regions,  struggle , if  we  may  so  speak, 
asunder  from  each  other;  and  do  not  coalesce  so  naturally  in 
the  structure  of  a sentence,  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages , if  they  be  such , of  a compound  lam 
guage,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it;  parti- 
cularly, by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such 
a language  is  likely,to  he  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact, 
more  copious  than  the  English.  In  all  grave  subjects  especially, 

— — 

STYLE =estilo. 

EITHER  (6ther)=6,  6 bien. 

SEVERAL =varios , diversos. 

STRUGGLE  = !ucb«r.  } porilar  por  des- 
ASUNDER=on  partes)  cncajarse. 
COALESCE  (ooalds) = entrelaaarse , eua- 
jarse. 

DISADVANTAGES=desYentaja , a. 
C6MPOUND=compuesto , adj. 
BALANCED  =equilibrar,  compensar. 
ATTEND  =scrvir,  ocompaSar. 

VARIETY  = variedad  (todos  los  vocablos 
acabados  an  itly  60  prODunciaa  del 
mismo  modo). 

4 3 i. 

LIKELY  (likli)  verosimil , probable. 

IS  LIKELY  TO  BE=lieoe  probabilidad  ^ 
dc  ser.  .1 

ENRICHED =enriquecer.  it. 

IN  FACT=cn  becho , efeclivamente. 


WITHiN=dentro  , al  interior  de.prc- 
posicion. 

THEMSELVES  = olios  mismos,  ellas 
mismas , pron.  refl. 

BUILT,  p.  p.,delv.  irreg.  to  build,  built, 
built =construir,  edificar. 

FOUNDATION  = fundacion. 

BUT  = pero,  solo,  6 no  mas  quo,  con- 
juncion.' 

SMALL=chico,  pequc&o. 

REMAINS =restos. 

DECLENSION =declinacion. 

3 I 

NARROW  (niro)=estrecbo,  reducido. 

FEW =pocos , -as , adj. 

MARKS=sciiale3. 

SHOW,  inf.,  del  v.  irreg.  to  show, 
showed,  shown  = moslrar. 

i 

EACH  (ech)  =cada.  i el  uno  al  otro,  etc., 

OTHER j pron.  reclp. 
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historical , critical , political  and  moral , no  writer  has  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  stu- 
dious reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought  together  a 
great  store  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quar- 
ter. We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical 
style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only, 
but  in  the  very  words  themselves ; which  shows  what  a stock 
and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and 
employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it 
were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ 
from  their  ordinary  prose. 


WRITER  (riter)=escritor. 

i 

LEAST  (lest)  = menor  (sup.). 

I 5 

REASON  (r6sun)  = razon  , motivo. 
COMPLAIN  = quejarse. 

BARRENNESS = csterilidad . 
REFLECTING  = penaador,  adj. 

GENIUS  (g6fius)  = genio, 

PEOPLE  (pFpeI)=pueblo. 

BROUGHT  TOGETHER =traido  junto, 
reunir  6 hacinar. 

i 

i 

GREAT  (grat)=grande. 

STORE  (stor)=copia , caudal. 

6VERY  =cada  uno,  lodo. 

QUARTER =cuarto  6 barrio  , part*. 
Ricn  =rico. 

TOO  = ademas. 

P6ETRY  = poeaia. 

DIFFERS — dilcrenciarse. 

WIDELY  (wldly)=:ancbain*ate , cnor- 
tnemenle , adr. 

IN  POINT  OF =en  cuanto  a. 


V£RY=»erdadcro,  mismo,  adj. 

STOCK  = surtido , copia. 

WnAT  A STOCK  = qu6  copia. 
c6uPASS=alcance,  campo. 

POWER  (p6uer)=poder,  s. 
SELECT=escoger. 

EMPLOY =cmplear. 

SUITED  (auled)— adccoado. 

HEREIN  (hcrin)=eo  eslo,  adv. 
INFINITKLY  (infinilli)  =inBnitaincnto 
SUPERIOR  (aupdrior). 

WHOSE  !hu»)=cujo , pron.  rcl. 
lF  = si,  conj.  (part.  cond.). 
DISTINGUISHED =dislinguido. 

RHYME  = rima. 

KNOWN  (non) , p.  p. , del  r.  irreg.  to 
know,  knew,  known  ,=saber. 
WOULD  NOT  BE  KNOWN  TO  DIF- 
FER =no  se  sabria  qua  se  dileren- 
ciaba. 

ORDINARY. 
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It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to 
the  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays 
its  power  of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at 
least,  for  denoting  all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger  (1). 
But  in  describing  the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions, 
our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 

• ’ ' . • * , ‘ • . 1 ’ \ 

(0  Anger,  wrath  , passion , rage , fury,  outrage  , fierceness , sharpness  , animo- 
sity, choler,  resentment , heat , heartburning ; to  fume  , storm , inflame  , be  Incens- 
ed , to  vex,  kindle,  irritate,  enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  tret?  to  be  sullen. 


hasty,  hot,  rough,  sour,  peevish,  etc. 


a a 

CHIEFLY  (chilli)  erprincipalmcntc. 
ON=sobre  (tocando),  prep. 

RESPECT =respcto. 

STRONGER  = mas  fuerle. 

EM6TI0NS. 

MlND  = mente. 

DISPLAYS  =dcsplegar,  revelar. 

WE  ARE  SAID  TO  HAVF.=se  dice  que 
tenemoi. 

AT  LEAST  =al  menos  , adv. 

FOR=para , prep. 

DENOTING  =denotar.  ' 

ANGER  (anguer)  =xira , ctlera. 

WRATH  (roth)=ira. 

RAGE=rabia. 

f 

FuRY =(uria. 

OUTRAGE  =ultraje. 

< 

FIERCENESS,  ftrsness=0ereza. 
a 

SHARPNESS — acritud- 

i 

HEAT  (het)  = calor,  turor. 
HEARTBURNING  (hartburning) =ardor 
del  corazon  , rencillas. 


TO  FUME=humear,  bufar. 

TO  STORM=hablar  u obrar  tempes- 
tuosamente. 

TO  BE  INCENSED  = cstar  encendldo  en 
colcra. 

TO  VEX=lrsgar  bilis. 

KINDLE  =snbirse  los  humos. 

Irritate =irritar. 

ENRAGF.=bacer  rabiar.. 
s 

EX  ASPERATE =exasperar. 

PROV6KE=provoear. 

FRET=consum'rrso  de  rabia. 

TO  BE  SULLEN— eslar  ducolo. 

HASTY =violento. 

1T0T  = cilido , arrebatado. 
s 

ROUGH  (ruf)=Aspero. 

SOUR = acre. 

PEEVISn =displicente. 

ETC,  et  caetera=and  so  forth. 
DESCRIBING =describir. 

, 3 ) 

FERTILE. 

. ■! 
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French  language  surpasses  ours , by  far,  in  expressing  the  nicer 
shades  of  character;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  tem- 
per, and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into 
English,  only  a few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux’s  novels,  and  he 
will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these 
subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for 
whatever  is  delicate,  gay  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world;  but, 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  the  English  may  be 
justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Blair.  Lectures  on  Rhel.  Led.  ix. 

Hugh  Blaih  (Scotland,  1718-1800),  Sermons,  etc. 


SURPASSES —sobrepujar. 

OURS=la  nueslra , pos.  abs. 

BY  FAR=con  mucho. 

« 

NiCER -mas  exacto,  mas  fino. 
SHADES  = sombra. 

CHARACTER. 

TAMPER  = tcmperamento , genio. 
BEHAVIOUR  (beh4vyur)=conducta. 
ANOTHER =olro. 

ONE  ANOTHER=el  uno  at  olro. 
ANY  ONE=algun,  -o,  ctulquiera. 
TRANSLATE — traducir. 

PAGES  — piginai. 

NuVF.LS  =:  novetaa. 

SOON=pronlo,  adv, 


SENSlHLE=scnsible,  convenrido. 
DEFICIENCY  !defesheiisi)=dcrecto,  ca- 
reneia. 

WHATEVER -cualquitra , lodo cuaata, 
pron.  indcf. 

GAY  = alegre. 

AMOSlNG  = divertido. 

PERHAPS  = acaso . adv. 

HAPPIEST  (de  happy)  =el  ma»  fell*. 
HIGHER  (hier)=ma9  aHo. 
COMPOSITION. 

JtiSTLY  =justamente. 
ESTEEMED=tslimado,  lenido  por. 
EXCEL. 

LECTURES  — discursoa . 
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I.  THE  BEAR. 


A Bear,  who  was  bred  in  the  savage  deserts  of  Siberia , had 
an  inclination  to  see  the  world.  He  travelled  from  forest  to  fo- 
rest, and  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  making  many  pro- 
found observations  in  his  way.  Among  the  rest  of  his  excur- 
sions, he  came  by  accident  into  a farmer's  yard,  where  he 
saw  a number  of  poultry  standing  to  drink  by  the  side  of  a 
pool.  Observing  that  at  every  sip  they  turned  up  their  heads 


FiBLES= fibulas. 

BEAR=oso. 

WHO  (hu)=quien. 

BRED , p.  p.  del  v.  irrcg.  to  breed, 
bred,  bred=criar. 

SAVAGE =salvaje,  adj. 
dIsERTS =dcsiertos. 

SIBERIA. 

SEE,  inf.,  to  see,  saw,  scen=ver. 

9 

WORLD  (wurld)  = mundo. 

TRAVELLED  (to  travel)=via)ar. 

9 

FOREST  — floresta  , bosque. 

KINGDOM =reino. 

PROFOUND  — profundo. 

WAY  = camino. 

REST =lo  demis , s. 


BY  ACCiDENT  = por  easualidad. 

3 

FARMER'S  =de  labrador  (genitivo). 

YARD  = patio . corral. 

WHERE =donde. 

POULTRY  (pAltri)  = aves. 

STANDING  (stand  , stood,  stood),  eslar 

vertical  6 dc  pii.  , 

TO  DRINK  (drink , drank , drunk)  ~ 

beber. 

SlDE=lado. 

POOL  = charco. 

iVERY  = cada. 

SlP=sorbo. 

TURNED  = volver. ) 

! levanlar. 

UP  = arriba.  ) 

HEADS  (beds)  — cabezas. 
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towards  the  sky,  he  could  not  forbear  enquiring  the  reason  of 
so  peculiar  a ceremony.  They  told  him , that  it  was  by  way  of 
returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  benefits  they  received;  and 
was  indeed  an  ancient  and  religious  custom  , which  they  could 
not,  with  a safe  conscience  or  without  impiety,  omit.  Here  the 
bear  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter,  at  once  mimicking  their  ges- 
tures, and  ridiculing  their  superstition , in  the  most  contemp- 
tuous manner.  On  this,  the  cock  , with  a spirit  suitable  to  the 
boldness  of  his  character,  addressed  him  in  the  following 
words:  *As  you  are  a stranger,  Sir,  you  perhaps  may  be  excus- 
ed the  indecency  of  this  behaviour ; yet  give  me  leave  to  tell 


; ; • ; . t , . v . » . 

T6WARDS  = h4cia. 

SKY  = firmanJCDlo,  cielo, 
s 9 

FORBEAR  =contenerso , cvitar,  r 

ENQUIRING  = inquirir,  pregunt&r. 
♦ o 

REASON  (resun)  = razon. 

Ceremony. 

t6lD  (tellf  told  , told)  =decir . 
RETURNING  =vohrer. 

THANKS  = gracias. 

HEAVEN  (h6ven)=el  ciclo. 
BENEFITS. 

i i 

RECEIVED  (risevd)  = recibir. 
RELiGIOUS. 

CUSTOM  =costumbre. 
SAFE=seguro,  tranquilo. 
WITHOUT =Bin,  prep. 

IMPIETY  — impiedad. 

OMlT =otnitir. 

HERE  = aqul. 

BURST  =revcnlar,  prorumpir. 
FIT=acce6o. 

LAUGHTER  (lifter)  =rUa. 
MIMICKING =reraedot. 


GESTURES  = geslo«. 

- •*  i 

RIDICULING  — poner  eo  ridiculo. 
SUPERSTITION.  * 

. i 

CONTEMPTUOUS =despreciador,  inso- 
lente. 

ON  = sobre  , cn , prep. 

COCK=g»Ilo. 

SPIRIT —espiritn  , valor, 

SUITABLE  (s&lable)  =adecu*do. 

f 

B6LDNESS  — osadia  , arrojo. 
ADDRESSED  — dirigirsc  a , hablar  6 6 
increpar. 

f 

STRANGER  = extra&o. 

SlR  = scfior. 

PERHAPS  =acaso. 

f 

EXCuSED  = excusar,  perdonar. 

f 

INDkCENCY  = indecencia  , lo  indecoro- 
so,  s. 

BEHAVIOUR  (beh&vyur)=conducta. 
YET  = con  todo  , como  quiera. 

GIVE  (guiv),  imperat.  del  ?.  irreg.  gi- 

9 

ve,  gave  , given  =dar. 

i 

LEAVE  (lev)— liceneia , perroiso. 
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you,  lhat  none  but  a bear  would  ridicule  any  religious  cere- 
monies whatsoever,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  believe  them 
of  importance. » 

DoasutY.  %. 

Robert  Donst.EV,  1703-1764  Plays,  miscellany. 


II.  THE  TWO  TRAVELLERS. 

As  two  men  were  travelling  on  the  road , one  of  them  es- 
pied a bag  of  money  lying  on  the  ground  ; and  picking  it  up, 
*1  am  in  luck  this  morning,*  said  he,  «I  have  found  a bag  of 
money.*  *Yes,*  relumed  the  other;  “though,  methinks.  you 
should  not  say  I,  but  We  have  found  it;  for  when  two  friends 
are  travelling  together,  they  ought  equally  to  share  in  any  ac- 


cidental good  fortune  that  may 


3 

NONE=ninguno , nadic. 

4 a 

WHATSOEVER =cualquiera  , scan  las 
que  fuesen. 

PRESENCE. 

THOSE  =aquellos. 

BELIEVE  (bcl6v)=creer. 
IMPORTANCE. 

TRAVELLERS  = viaje  ros. 

MEN  , pi. ; man  , sing.  =hombres. 

4 

ROAD  (r6d)=camino. 

4 t 

ESPIED  (espy)  = espiarf  divisar. 

BAG  =saco. 

a a 

MONEY  (muni)=dinero. 

LYING  (liing)  (to  lie,  lay,  laio)=yaccr, 
estar  echado). 

GROUND = terreno , suelo  6 tierra. 
PICKING =picar,  pick  up  — recoger. 
LICK— suerle. 


happen  to  attend  them.*  *No,» 


MORNING  — mafiana. 

SAID  (say,  said , said)  =decir. 

FOUND  (find , found  , found)  —baliar. 
YF.S=si  (aGrmativo),  adv. 
RETURNED=Tol»er,  contestar. 

i 

THOUGn  (lho)=aunque. 

i i i 

METHlNKS,  me  thought  (metbM) , im- 

pers.  , se  me  flgura. 

3 

SHOULD  (shud)=deber,  defect. 

WHEN =cuando. 

FRIENDS  (trends) =amigo,  -a. 

OUGHT  (61)  =deber  (defect), 
t a 

SQUALLY  = igualmente. 

SHARE  = dividir,  partir. 

ACCIDENT  AL=casnal. 

GOOD=bueno. 

HAPPEN =sticeder,  acaecer. 

ATTEND =acompafiar,  salirle  A uno. 
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rejoined  the  former,  «it  was  I that  found  it,  and  I must  insist 
upon  keeping  it.»  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than 
they  were  alarmed  with  a hue  and  cry  after  a thief,  who  had 
that  morning  taken  a purse  upon  the  road:  «Lord,»  says  the 
finder,  «this  is  extremely  unfortunate,  we  shall  certainly  he 
seized.® — «Good  Sir®  replied  the  other,  be  pleased  not  to  say 
We,  but  I:  as  you  would  not  allow  me  a share  in  the  prize, 
you  have  no  right  to  make  me  a partner  in  the  punishment.® 

Dodsley. 

Ill,  THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Death,  the  king  of  terrors,  was  determined  to  choose  a 
prime  minister;  and  his  pale  courtiers,  the  ghastly  train  of 


REJOINED  = reponer. 

KEEPING  (keep , kept , kepi)  = guar- 
dar. 

NO  SOONER = no  mas  pronto,  apenas. 
THAN=que,  cuando. 

i 

HUE  (grlto  al  lobo , etc.),  'j  griteria  al  la- 
CRY=gritcria.  . . . . dron. 
THIEF  (thef)=ladron , ralero. 

TAKEN,  p.  p.f  del  v.  lake,  took,  taken  = 
tomar,  pillar. 

PURSE =bolsa. 

FINDER -hallador. 

i 3 

EXTREMELY  (extr6mli)  = exlremada- 

mente , sobre  manera. 

DNFfiRTCN  ATE  = desgraciado. 

2 2 

CERTAINLY  (cirlinlij =ciertamente. 

« 

SEIZED  (seid)=aprehender,  cogerle  A 
uno  preso. 

l • » , 

REPLIED  (rtplid),  reply =replieary  con- 
testar. 


PLEASED  (plesd)=comp!acer. 

BE  PLEASED =sir*ase  V. 

2 

ALLOW  (alow}  = permilir- 
SHARE  =cupo,  parte. 

PRIZE =presa. 

RIGHT =derecho , s. 

PARTNER =participe,  compaftero. 
PUNISHMENT  = castigo. 

DEATH  (dcth)  = rouerte. 
KING=rey. 

TERRORS  = terrorcs. 
DETERMINED =delerminar. 


CHOOSE,  chose,  chosen —escoger. 


PRIME  = primero.  . . 
MINISTER  = minislro. 


(privado  d presi- 
dente  del  Con- 
sejo. 


PALE  = pMido. 

COURTIERS  (cortyers)  =cortesanos , s. 
2 2 

GHASTLY  (gSstli)=fantasraag6rico. 


TRAIN  =comitiva , comparsa. 

3 
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diseases,  wereall  summoned  to  attend;  when  each  preferred  his 
claim  to  the  honour  of  this  illustrious  office.  Fever  urged  the 
numbers  he  destroyed ; cold  Palsy  set  forth  his  pretensions,  by 
shaking  all  his  limbs;  and  Dropsy,  by  his  swelled  unwieldy  car- 
cass. Gout  hobbled  up,  and  alledgedhis  great  power  in  racking 
every  joint;  and  Asthma’s  inability  to  speak  was  a strong, 
though  silent,  argument  in  favour  of  his  claim.  Slone  and  Colic 
pleaded  their  violence ; Plague , his  rapid  progress  in  destruc- 
tion; and  Consumption,  though  slow,  insisted  that  he  was 


i 

DISEASES  (discscs)  = enfermedades. 
SUMMONED  — convocar.  citar. 

ATTEND =asistir. 

PREFERRED  ( prefer)  = prcfcrir,  anun- 
ciar. 

CLAIM -clamor,  pretension  6 derecho. 

HONOUR  (h6nur)  = honor. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  = ilustre. 

OFFICE  (6fis)  = oGcio,  cmpleo. 

« 

FkVER  = fiebre. 

URGED  = instar,  uioslrar  con  empefio. 
DESTR6YED  = dcstruir. 

COLD  = frio. 

PaLSY  = paralisis. 

SET  (set,  sel)=colocar. 

FORTH  = fucra. 

SET  FORTH  = poner  en  cvidencia. 
SHAKING  (shake,  shook,  shaken)  = 
temblar,  hacer  lemblar. 

DROPSY  — hidropesia- 
SWELLED  , rcg.  6 Irreg.  (swolc,  swoln), 
hinchar. 

i ) 

I NWIELDY  (uuvteldiy  =que  no  se  puede 
mover  por  el  peso  6 bullo , enorme. 


CARCASS  = cadSvcr  (de  animal). 
GOUT  = gota  (enfermedad). 
HOBBLED -cojear.  ) 

UP 


} llegdconsu  cojera. 


ALLEDGED= alegar. 

i 

RACKING  = alormentar  (dislocaodo). 

JOINT =coyuntura , articulaciones. 

3 ? 

ASTHMA'S  (asma  s)  = dcl  asma. 
a 

INHABiLlTY  = incapacidad. 

STRONG  = fuerte. 

i 

SILENT  = silencioso , pacifico. 

3 « 

ARGUMENT. 

FAVOUR  (lavur):=  favor. 

STONE  = piedra. 

C6LIC  = cdlico. 

PLEADED  (pl6ded) ^defender  como  abo- 
gado,  abogar  6 sostener. 

i 

PLAGUE  (plSg)  — plaga  , peste. 

RAPID. 

PROGRESS. 

DESTRUCTION. 


2 

CONSUMPTION  =consuncion , tisis. 

i 

THOUGH  (tho;  ~aunque  , eonj. 
SLt)W  = lento. 
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sure.  In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  the  court  was  disturbed 
with  the  noise  of  music,  dancing,  feasting,  and  revelry;  when 
immediately  entered  a lady,  with  a bold  lascivious  air,  and  a 
flushed  and  jovial  countenance:  she  was  attended  on  one  hand 
by  a troop  of  cooks  and  bacchanals,  and  on  the  other,  by  a 
train  of  wanton  youths  and  damsels,  who  merrily  danced  to  the 
softest  musical  instruments:  her  name  was  Intemperance.  She 
waved  her  hand,  and  thus  addressed  the  crowd  of  diseases: 
“Give  way,  ye  sickly  band  of  pretenders,  nor  dare  to  vie  with 
my  superior  merits  in  the  service  of  this  great  monarch.  Am 


SURE  (shuar)  = seguro. 

MIDST  = medio  (parte  central). 
CONTENTION =conticnda. 

DISTURBED  = turbar. 

mJsic. 

DANCING =bai!e. 

FEASTING  (testing)  = festines. 

3 

RbVELRY =francachela  ruidosa. 
IMMEDIATELY  (intedeatly)  = inmedia— 
lamente. 

ENTERED. 

f 

LADY  = sefiora. 

B6LD  = osado,  descarado. 

LASCIVIOUS  (lasevius)=lascivo. 

AIR  (er)=aire , aspecto. 

3 

FLUSHED =sonrosado , Colorado. 
Jo\'IAL=  jovial , de  buena  vida. 
COUNTENANCE  = rostro. 

ATTENDED  = seguir  (como  sequito).  " 
HAND  = mano,  parte  6 lado. 

TROOP =tropa , comparsa. 

COOKS  = cocineros. 

BACCHANALS =bacantes. 


4 

WANTON =erranle  6 suello,  libre  6 im- 
pudico. 

3. 

YOUTHS  (yuths)=j6vene*  (masc.f. 

3 

DAMSELS = jo venes  (raozas). 

MERRILY  = con  algazara , adv. 

DANCED =bailar. 

SOFTEST  = mas  dulce  6 voluptuoso. 
HER=su  , sus  (de  ella). 
NAME=nombre. 

WAVED =ondear,  mover  6 agitar. 
THUS=asi , de  este  modo  , adv. 
CROWD=tropel , turba. 

GIVE  WAY=dad  camino  , plaza. 

i 

YE  = vosotros. 

SICKLY  = enfermizo , endenque. 
BAND=banda,  turba. 

NOR=n». 

DARE  (der),  durst,  dared— osar. 

i 

YlE=emular,  luchar. 

MERITS. 

SERVICE. 

MONARCH  fmdnark). 
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not  I your  parent?  the  author  of  your  beings?  Do  ye  not  derive 
your  power  of  shortening  human  life  almost  wholly  from  me? 
Who  then  so  fit  as  myself  for  this  important  office?*  The  grisly 
monarch  grinned  a smile  of  approbation,  placed  her  at  his 
right  hand,  and  she  immediately  became  his  prime  favourite 
and  principal  minister. 

Dodslev. 


IV.  THE  TWO  BEES. 

On  a fine  morning  in  May,  two  bees  set  forward  in  quest  of 
honey;  the  one  wise  and  temperate,  the  other  careless  and 
extravagant.  They  soon  arrived  at  a garden  enriched  with  aro- 
matic herbs,  the  most  fraganl  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious 


1 

PARENT  = madre  6 padre. 

AUTHOR  = autor. 

i 

Hi:INGS  = cxistcncia , scr,  5. 

DERIVE. 

POWER. 

SHORTENING =acorlar. 

1ICMAN.  ' 

LIFE  — vida. 

* 

ALMOST =casi , adv. 

WHOLLY  (hdli,=enteramente. 

THEN  — eolonccs. 

KIT  = 4 proposito,  adecuado,  adj. 

i , 

MYSELF  = jo  mismo , etc.,  prou.  teflon. 
GRlSLY —espaiUablc  , horrible. 
GRINNED  (to  grin):=reir  moslrandoilos 
dientea. 

SMILE  = sonrisa. 

GRINNED  A SMILE  - puso  on  gesto  ri- 
lueflo. 


l’LACED=colocar. 

RIGHT  = derecbo,  adj. 

I 3 

FAVOURITE  (firurit)  = favorito.i 
UEES=abeJaa. 

FlNE  = fino , hermoso. 

MAY  = mayo. 

FORWARD =adelanle  , adv. 

SET  FORWARD  = poncrac  en  march*. 
QUEST  =busca. 

HONEY  (huni)=miel. 

WISE=cuerdo. 

TEMPERATE =lcmplado,  sobrio. 
CARELESS  (lt6rless)=negligenlc. 
GARDEN  =jardin. 

AROMaTIC. 

nERBS=ycrbas. 

FRAGANT. 

FLOwERS-IIores.  . 

DELICIOUS. 
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fruits.  They  regaled  themselves  for  a time,  on  the  various 
dainties  that  were  spread  before  them ; the  one  loading  himself 
at  intervals,  with  provisions  for  the  hive  against  the  distant  win- 
ter; the  other  revelling  in  sweets,  without  regard  to  any  thing 
but  his  present  gratification.  At  length  they  found  a wide- 
mouthed  phial,  that  hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a peach-tree, 
tilled  with  honey  ready  tempered , and  exposed  to  their  taste 
in  the  most  alluring  manner.  The  thoughtless  epicure , in  spite 
of  all  his  friend's  remonstrances,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
vessel , resolving  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
suality. The  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand , sipped  a little  with 


FRUITS  (frulsj. 

REGALED  = darse  burn  a vida  , rega- 
larse. 

DAlNTIES=delicadezas . maojarcs. 

SPREAD  ( spred ) = esparcir , colocar 
(t.  irreg.). 

L6AD1NG , t.  rcg.  e irreg.,  lade,  la- 
den=cargir. 

HIMSELF  =el  mismo  . so. 

PROVISIONS  (provEjuns). 

HIVE  — colmcna. 

AGAINST  =conlra,  para. 

WINTER =iDYierno. 
a 

REVELLING  = entregarse  a la  cri- 
pula. 

SWEETS  = dulzuras. 

REGARD =consi<leracion . 

ANY  = alguao,  nioguno. 

THING=cosa. 

GRATIFICATION =gocc. 

WIDE-MOUTHED  =do  aoeba  boca. 

PHiAL=frasquilo.  redoma  6 pomo. 


HUNG,  Y.  irreg.  (hang,  hung,  hung)  — 

colgar,  suspender. 

BOUGH  (bou)=ratno. 

t i 

PEACH-TREE  (pechtre)  = melocotoncro. 
FILLED =llenar. 

9 9 

READY  (rddiji pronto. 

TEMPERED =lemplar,  atemperar. 
EXP6sED=eiponer. 

TASTK  = gusto. 

ALLtRlNG=alracliYo , adj. 
THOUGHTLESS  (lh6tlcss)=  inconsidc- 
rado. 

SPITE  =despacho. 

REMdNSTR  ANCES = rcconYenciones. 
PLUNGED =zzimbullirse , preeipllarse. 
HEADLONG  (hedlong)  = cabeza  aba- 
jo  , adv. 

VESSEL=Yasija. 

RES6l.YlNG=resolvcr. 

INDULGE  --solazarse. 

PLEASURES  (pUjurs). 

SIPPED  (To  sip)=sorbcr. 
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caution  ; but,  being  suspicious  of  danger,  flew  off  to  fruits  and 
flowers;  where,  by  the  moderation  of  his  meals,  he  improved 
his  relish  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  return  to  the  hive,  but  he  found  him  surfeited  in  sweets, 
which  he  was  as  unable  to  leave  as  to  enjoy,  Clogged  in  his 
wings,  enfeebled  in  his  feet,  and  his  whole  frame  totally  ener- 
vated, he  was  but  just  able  to  bid  his  friend  adieu,  and  to  la- 
ment, with  his  latest  breath,  that  though  a taste  of  pleasure 
might  quicken  the  relish  of  life,  an  unrestrained  indulgence  is 
inevitable  destruction. 

Dodsley. 


huy6  volando. 


CAUTION  = precaucion. 

SUSPICIOUS  = sospechoso. 

i 

DANGER  =peligro. 

FLEW , pr.  indie,  (lo 
fly,  flew,  flown)  = 
volar. 

OFF=afuera , adv.  . . 

WHERE  ==donde. 

moderItion. 

i 

MEALS  (mels]  = comidas. 

2 

IMPROVED  (itnpruvd)=inejorarf  acre- 
conlar. 

RkL1SH  = gusto  6 sabor. 

3 

TRUE  — verdadcro. 

ENJOYMENT  = goce. 

EVENING =tarde , el  anocbecer. 
HhWsYER  =ain  embargo. 

CALLED  :=lUmar. 
lil’O.N  —sobre.  . . 

INQUIRE  = pregnntar, 

WHETHER  = ai  (dudando),  conj. 


ir  A visitar. 


i » 

SURFEITED  (sirfiled)  = empaebar. 
UNABLE  — incapai. 

LEAVE  (ley)  = dejar. 

ENI6Y  = goiar. 

CLOGGED  = impedir  (y.  to  clog). 
WINGS  = alas. 

ENFEEBLED  = debilitado. 

FEET  pi. , toot  sing.  = pie. 

FRAME  = armaion , cuerpo. 
ENERVATED  = eneryar. 

JUST  — jostamente,  solo. 

ABLE  = cspai. 

BID , bade , bidden  = maodar,  dseir. 
ADIEU. 

LAMENT  — lamentar. 

i 

LATEST  ---  mas  tardio  , ultimo. 

BREATH  — aliento  , balito. 

QUICKEN  = ayiyar. 

UNRESTRAINED  — no  contenido , sin 
treno  d completo. 

INDULGENCE  = lieeneis. 
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V.  THE  MISER. 

A Miser  being  dead,  and  l'airly  interred,  came  to  the  banks 
of  the  Styx,  desiring  to  be  ferried  over  along  with  the  other 
ghosts.  Charon  demands  his  fare,  and  is  surprised  to  see  the 
miser,  rather  than  pay  it,  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and 
swim  over  to  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour 
and  opposition  that  could  be  made  to  him.  All  hell  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  each  of  the  judges  was  meditating  some  punishment 
suitable  to  a crime  of  such  dangerous  consequences  to  the  in- 
fernal revenue.  Shall  he  be  chained  to  the  rock  along  with 


t 

MiSER  = avaro. 

DEAD  (ded)  (to  die , died,  died  6 dead)  = 
morir. 

FAlRLY  = limpiamente , completamen- 
te. 

INTERRED  = enterrar. 

CAME  (come , came  , come)  = venir. 

BANKS  = orilUs.  t 

STYX — laguna  Estigia. 

« 

DESIRING  = desear,  solicitar. 

FERRIED  (ferry)  = llevar  \ 

i trasporlado 

en  bare  a S 

\ en  barca. 

OVER=»obre ) 

AL6NG=4  lo  largo.  . . .) 

t&lavezque 

WITH ) 

GHOSTS  = manes. 

CHARON  = Garonte. 

DEMANDS  — pedir,  exigir. 

FARE  = dinero  de  conducciou. 
SURPRISED  = sorprender. 

SEE  (saw,  seen)  = Ter. 


3 

RATHER  = mas  bien. 

PAY  (paid , paid)  = pagar. 

THROW  (threw,  thrown)  tirar. 

RiYER  = rio,  lago. 

SWIM  (swam,  swum)=  \ 

nadar ; pasar  a nado. 

OVER.  / 

NOTWITHSTANDING  = no  obstante, 

preposicion. 

ALL  = todo. 

CLAMOUR  ==  clamoreo. 

HELL  — infterno. 

UPR6AR  — tumulto. 

JUDGES  = jueces. 

SOME  — alguno. 

CRIME  = crimen. 

SUCH  = tal , tan. 

DANGEROUS  = peligroso. 
a 

RkVENUE  = renlas. 

CHAINED  = encadenar. 

ROCK=roca. 
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Prometheus?  or  tremble  below  the  precipice  in  company  with 
the  Danaids?  or  assist  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  stone?  «No, » says 
Minos,  «uoneofthese;  we  must  invent  some  severer  punishment. 
Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the  earth , to  see  the  use  his  heirs  are 
making  of  his  riches. » 

Hume. 

1)a»ii>  Home , 171 1-1776 , History,  metaphysics , essays.  — Scotland. 


VI.  THE  CARAVANSARY. 

* \ 

A Dervise,  travelling  through  Tarlary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk , went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake , as  think- 
ing it  to  be  a public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having  looked  about 
• him  for  some  time , he  entered  into  a long  gallery,  where  he 
laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose 


PROMETHEUS. 

BALK. 

BELOW  (bcl6)  = debajo. 

WENT  (go,  sent,  gonc=ir.  \ 

Jentrar. 

PRECIPICE. 

INTO=dentro ) 

c6mpany. 

PALACE. 

ASSIST  = asisti  r. 

1 

MISTAKE  = equi  vocacion . 

SISYPHUS =Sisifo. 

THINK  (thought,  thought)  = pensar. 

R6LLING=rodar. 

crcer. 

STONE=piedra. 

INN  = posada. 

SEVKRER=raas  scvero. 

LOOKED =mir»r. 

SENT  (6end  , senl)  = enviar.  \ 

AB6UT  — at  redcdor  de. 

( dcrolver. 

5 0 . . 

BACK— atris t 

GALLERY =galerla. 

EARTH  (crlh)=lierra. 

LAID  (lay.  laid  , lain)=echar.  \ 

1 tender. 

HEIRS  (crs)=hcrcdcros. 

DOWN =abajo . prep ) 

RICHES  = rtquezas. 

WALLET =atforjas. 

CARAVANSARY =cararancra. 

SPREAD,  spread,  spread  (ipred)=ex- 

DkRVJSE =derv  is. 

tender. 

THROUGH  (thro). 

CARPET =aUombra. 

TOWN  = ciudad. 

ORDER =6rdcn. 
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himself  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  by  some 
of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what  was  his  business  in  that 
place?  The  dervise  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's 
lodging  in  that  caravansary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a 
very  angry  manner,  that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a cara- 
vansary, but  the  king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  him- 
self passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  smiling 
at  the  mistake  of  the  dervise , asked  him  how  he  could  possibly 
be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a palace  from  a caravansary? 
Sir,  says  the  dervise,  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  a ques- 
tion or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house 
when  it  was  first  built?  The  king  replied,  his  ancestors.  And 
who  says  the  dervise,  was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here? 
The  king  replied , his  father..  And  who  is  it,  says  the  dervise, 
that  lodges  here  at  present?  The  king  told  him , that  it  was  he 
himself.  And  who,  says  the  dervise,  will  be  here  after  you? 
The  king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  son.  «Ah,  Sir,»  said 
the  dervise , *a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often , and 


AFTER  THE  MANNER =4  la  manera  dc. 

i 

EASTERN  (astern)  =or icnlsl . 

LONG  = largo  tierapo , adv. 

BEFORE —antes , antes  qua,  prep,  y 
conj. 

DISCOVERED  (di«eu*erd)=descubrir. 
a 

GUARDS  (gards)  = guardia. 

LET =dejar  (permilir). 

LET  HIM  KNOW =le  dicron  4 conocer. 

3 W>. 

ANGRY — colerico. 

HOGSE  (hous)  =casa. 

PASSED  (past)  = pasar. 

DuRING =durante. 

SMILING = sonreirse. 

ASKED = preguntar. 

P6SSIBLY  = posiblcmenle. 


3 

DULL=oscuro  y tristo,  torpe. 
DISTINGUISH =distingOir. 

3 

YOUR  (yuar) =ruestro , eto. 
MAJESTY =majes  lad. 

QUESTION = cuestion , pregunta. 
LODGED =alojar,  alojarse. 
FIRST=prlraeramente. 
Ancestors = antepasadoa. 

LAST  z=  ultimo. 

HERE  = aqtii. 

FATHER = padre. 

ANSWERED  (4nserd)=contcslar. 
YOUNG  (yung)=j6ren  , ad j . 

SON  (9on)  = bijo. 

t 

CHANGES  = cambiar. 

OFTEN  (dfen)=4  menudo. 
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receives  such  a perpetual  succession  of  guests , is  not  a palace 
but  a caravansary.* 

Addison. 

Joseph  Addison  , 1673-1719.  Elegant  essays,  tragedy,  etc. 


VII.  THE  DROP  OF  WATER. 


A Drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding 
itself  lost  in  such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into 
the  following  reflexion:  «Alas ! what  an  insignificant  creature 
am  I in  this  prodigious  ocean  of  waters ; my  existence  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  universe,  I am  reduced  to  a kind  of  nothing, 
and  am  less  than  the  least  of  the  works  of  God. » It  so  happen- 
ed that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of 


1 i 

RECEIVES  (res6vs)=recib»r. 

GUESTS =cormdados , hufcspedes. 
DROP  — go  ta. 

WATER =agu«. 

FELL  (fall , fell , fallen) =caer. 

OUT  = leer  a , prep. 

CLOUD—  nube. 

SEA  (sc)— mar. 

1TSELF=01  mlsmo,  ella  misma. 

3 

LOST,  de  lose  (las) , lost,  lost — perder. 

BROKE,  do  bresk.  broke,  'i 

broken = romper /prorumpir. 

OUT.  . . . .) 

ALAS  = i*y  de  ml! 

CREATURE  (cr6lyuar)=:criatura. 

PRODIGIOUS  (prodtgius). 

> 

OCEAN  (oshan). 


* 

CANCERN  = negocio , interes. 
UNIVERSE. 


KIND  = genero , espccie. 

NOTHING  = nada. 

LESS=menos,  ad*,  comp. 

LEAST  (le»t)=menor  (sup.), 
s 

WORKS  (wurks)  =obras. 

GOD = Dios. 
r 

OYSTER =oslra. 

I 

WHICH =que. 

LAY  (lie,  lay,  lain)=yacer,  estar. 
NEIGHHOURHOOD  (nOburbnd)  = ve- 


cindad. 

CHANCED — acaccer . 

9 

GAPE  — abrir  la  boca. 
a 

SWALLOW  — tragar.  \ 
UP I 


tragirselo. 
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this  its  humble  soliloquy.  The  drop  lay  a great  while  harden- 
ing in  the  shell,  till  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a pearl, 
which  falling  into  the  hands  of  a diver,  after  a long  series  of 
adventures,  is  at  present  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  persian  diadem. 

Addison. 

•.  . \ . - . _ *.  * . r \ . 

VIII.  THE  VULTURE’S  LESSONS. 

An  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a naked  prominence,  with 
her  young  about  her,  whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of 
a vulture’s  life,  and  preparing,  by  the  last  lecture,  for  their 
final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

My  children , said  the  old  vulture , you  will  the  less  want 
my  instructions,  because  you  have  had  my  practice  before  your 


HUMBLE =bumilde. 

SOLiLOQUI = mondlogo. 

WHILE  = r4to. 

HARDENING = endurecer. 
SHELL=conohi. 

DEGREES  = grados. 

BY  DEGREES =poco  k poco. 

RIPENED  = nudum  r . 

PEARL  (perl)=perla. 

RIPENED  INTO  A PEARL =ya  madura 
sc  cambid  en  petla. 

DIVER =buzo. 

I «S 

SERIES  (s4rees)=serie. 

< ? 

FAMOUS  (rdtnus)=famoso. 

FIXED  = fljar,  engaslar. 

TOP=cima. 

DIADEM. 

VdLTURE'S=del  builre. 


LESSONS  (Idsups)  — lcccioncs. 
OLD=viejo. 

SITTING  (sit,  sat.  sitten)=estar  seo- 
tado. 

NAKED=dcsnudo. 

YOUNG=bijaelos. 

AB6UT=al  rededor. 
s 

WHOM  (hum) =4  quienes. 

PREPARING. 

LECTURE=disearso. 

FINAL. 

DISMISSION  =despedida. 

CHILDREN,  pi.;  child,  sing.  =niSo«, 
hijos  6 bijas. 

THE  LESS=tanto  mcnos. 

BECAUSE =porqnc,  conj. 

PRACTICE 

• J • .:»T 
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eyes ; you  have  seen  me  snatch  from  the  farm  the  household* 
fowls;  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret  in  the  bush , and  the 
kid  in  the  pasture;  you  know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  liow 
to  balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with  your  prey.  But 
you  remember  the  taste  of  more  delicious  food.  I have  often 
regaled  you  with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  the  young  vul- 
tures , where  man  may  be  found , and  how  he  may  be  known; 
his  flesh  is  surely  the  natural  food  of  a vulture:  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a man  in  your  talons  to  the  nest?  He  is  too  bulky, 
said  the  mother;  when  we  find  a man  we  can  only  tear  away 
his  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.  Since  man  is 
so  big,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you  kill  him?  You  are 


< 

EYES  (is)— ojos. 

SNATCH  = arrebalar. 

FARM  = tierras  dc  labranza  arrendadas, 
granja  6 cortijo. 

HOUSEHOLD  (b6ashold)  =casn  (con  rcs^ 
peclo  a su  gobierno),  domeslico. 
FOWLS  = aves. 

i 

SEIZE  (sez)  = apoderarse. 
a a 

LBVERET=liebre  (en  sti  primer  a5o). 
a 

DUSH  = mata. 

KID  = cabrito. 
s 

PASTURE  = pastos. 

KNOW  HOW  = saber  cl  modo. 

TALONS  = garras. 

FLIGHT  = vuelo. 

LADEN  (load,  lade  d loaded , laden  = 
cargar. 

PREY =presa. 

REMEMBER  ==  acordar  sc . 

i 

TASTE  = gusto. 


FOOD=alimcnto. 

REGALE =nutrir  6 alimentar  csp!6n- 

didamento. 

FLESH  = carnc. 

NATURAL. 

WHY=;por  qn6? 
a 

N6VER  = nunca. 

NEST=nido. 

a 

BuLKY  = abultado. 
a 

MOTHER  (mulher)=;madrc. 

WIlEN=cuando. 

, a » 

TEAR  (ter)  = arrancar(des-\ 

Jarrancar  y 

pedazando) . . V 

t llevarsc. 

AWAY=andando , adv.  . . y 
LEAVE  (lev,  left,  left)  = dejar. 

BONES =huesos. 

SINCE  = ya  que. 

BIG  = grandote. 

YOUNG  ONES=j6vcnes.  * 

KILL  = malar. 
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afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures 
superior  to  man?  Ls  man  more  defenceless  than  a sheep?  We 
have  not  the  strength  of  man , returned  the  mother,  and  I am 
sometimes  in  doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtility;  and  the 
vultures  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh,  had  not  nature 
that  devoted  him  to  our  uses , infused  into  him  a strange  fero- 
city, which  I have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that  feeds 
upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet  and  shake 
tho  earth  with  noise,  and  fill  the  air  with  fire.  When  your  hear 
noise,  and  see  (Ire,  which  flashes  along  the  ground,  hasten  to 
the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  are  surely  destro- 
ying one  another ; you  will  then  find  the  ground  smoking  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  carcasses,  of  which  many  are  dis- 
membered and  mangled  for  the  convenience  of  the  vulture. 
But  when  men  have  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 


afrAid  = lemcroso. 

WOLF  (wulfj=lobo. 

DEFENCELESS  (def6nsless)  = indcfcnso. 
SHEEP =oveja. 

STRENGTH  = fuerza. 

3 « 

SOMETIMES  (sumtims)=algunas  vecea. 
DOUBT  (dout)=duda. 

3 2 3 

SUBTiLITY  6 sutiliy  =sutileza. 
SELDOM  =pocas  vecea , adv. 

t 

FEAST  (fest)  = festejar,  regalarse. 
DEV6TED  = dcdicar. 

INFuSED = infundir. 

STBANGE==exlrafio,  adj. 

2 3 3 

FER6C1TY  = ferocidad . 

FEEDS  (fed,  fed)=pacer,  comer. 
HERDS  — manadas. 

MEET  (met,  met)  = encontrar,  cocon- 
irarse. 


SHAKE  (shook,  shaken)  = estremecer, 
conmovcr. 

FlRE  = fuego. 

i 

HEAR  (her),  heard,  heard,  pronuno. 

hcrd  = oir. 

NOISE =ruido. 

FLASHES =relampaguear. 
i 

HASTEN  (bisen) =apresurarse. 

PLACE =Iugar. 

SWIFTEST  = mas  veloz. 

WING=ala. 

DESTROYING  =deslruir. 

1 

SMoKING*=fumar,  humoar. 

3 

BLOOD  (btud)  =sangre. 

COVERED  (cuvcrd)  =cubrir. 

MANGLED  = magullar,  deslrozar. 

CONVENIENCE. 

< 

POPIL— discipttlo. 
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they  not  eat  it  ? When  the  wolf  has  killed  a sheep , he  suffers  not 
the  vulture  to  touch  it  till  he  has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man 
another  kind  of  wolf?  Man , said  the  mother,  is  the  only  beast 
who  kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour,  and  this  quality  makes 
him  so  much  a benefactor  to  our  species.  If  man  kills  our 
prey,  and  lays  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young  one , what  need 
shall  we  have  of  labouring  for  ourselves?  Because  man  will, 
sometimes , replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a long  time  quiet 
in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you  when  you  are  to 
watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  mov- 
ing close  together,  like  a flight  of  storks , you  may  conclude 
that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  you  will  soon  revel  in  human 
blood.  But  still,  said  the  young  one , I would  gladly  know  the 
reason  Of  this  mutual  slaughter  ? I could  never  kill  what  I could 
not  cat.  My  child,  said  the  mother,  this  is  a question  which  I 
cannot  answer,  though  I am  reckoned  the  most  subtil  bird  of 


I 

EAT  (et)  (ate,  eaten) = comer. 

2 

SuFFERS =sufrir,  permitir. 

TOUCH  (tuch)=tocar. 

SATISFIED =satisfacer. 

i 

BEAST  (best)=bcst»a , animal. 

DEVOUR  (dev6r)=de*orar. 

SO  MUCH  = tanto. 

2 2 2 

BENEFACTOR  =bienhechor. 

i 

SPeCIES =especies. 

LAYS  (lay,  laid,  laid)  = poner. 

NEED  = necesidad. 

LABOURING  (lAburing)  =trabajar. 
OURSELVES  (ours61vs)  = nosotros  mis- 
mos. 

REMAlN=permanecer. 

QUIET  (Icvrfiel,  espaftol)=quieto. 

DEN  = anlro , cueva.  'r 
WATCH  = vclar,  vigilar. 

MOTIONS. 


2 

NuMBERS =numeros. 

3 

MOVING  (muving)=mover,  marchar. 

CLOSE =cerradamenie.  \ muy  juntos,  en 

TOGETHER ) densas  filas. 

FLIGHT  = vuelo , bandada. 

STORKS =cigfiefias. 

CONCLUDE = Inferir . 

HUNTING =caiar. 

STILL^aun  , con  todo,  conj. 

GLADLY =a!egremente. 

K 

SLAUGHTER  (slater)  =rcarniceria. 

MY  — mi,  mis. 

ANSWER  (Anser). 

32 

RECKONED  (rAcund)  = calculado , teni- 
do  por. 

2 2 

SuBTIL  (d  creel  sutil)  = astuto , inteli- 
genle. 

RIRD  = pAjaro. 
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the  mountain.  When  1 was  young,  I used  frequently  to  visit  the 
aviary  of  an  old  vulture , who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks; 
he  had  made  many  observations;  he  knewthe  places  that  afford- 
ed prey  round  his  habitation  , as  far  in  every  direction  as  the 
strongest  wing  can  fly  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  summer-sun;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the  entrails  of 
men.  His  opinion  was.  that  men  had  only  the  appearance  of 
animal  life,  being  really  vegetables  with  a power  of  motion ; and 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  together  by  the  storm, 
that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  fallen  acorns , so  men  are  by 
some  unaccountable  power  driven  one  against  another,  till 
they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed.  Others  think 
they  have  observed  something  of  contrivance  and  policy  among 


USED=usar,  acostumbrar. 

t 

FREQUENTLY =frecuenlemeiHe. 

2 

ViSIT=visitar.  / 

AVIARY  (ivyarl)=pajarera. 

DWELT  (dwell,  dwell,  dwell)  =morar, 
babilar. 

CARPATHIAN  =Cfirpato. 

AFFORDED  = proporcionar. 

AS  FAR  AS=tan  lejos  como. 
STRONGEST  = mas  fuerte. 

WING=ala. 

FLY  (flew,  flown)  = volar. 

BETWEEN  = entre  (dos). 

1 2 

RISING  (rise  , rose  , risen)  =levanlarse, 
salida. 

SETTING  = poner,  puesta. 

2 

SOMMER  = vcrano.  \ 
o ( sol  dc  vcrano. 

SUN  = sol ) 

FED  (feed,  fed,  fed)  =a1itnenlarse. 

t 

YEAR  (iar}=ano. 


ENTRAILS =enlrauas. 

OPINION, 

APPEARANCE  (app£rans). 

OAK  (6k)  = roble. 

DASHED  = (arrojar  \ 

j se  juntan  con  vio- 

chocando) \ 

2 l lenria. 

TOGETHER ; 

STORM  = temporal. 

SWINE =cerdos. 

FATTEN =engordar. 

ACORNS =bellotas. 

UNACCOUNTABLE  = inexplicable. 

2 

DRIVEN  (drive,  drove,  driven)  = im- 
pulsar. 

AGAINST  = contra. 

THINK  (thought  (th6t),  thought)  = pen- 
sar. 

SOMETHING  (sumthing)=algo. 

CONTRIVANCE  = plan. 

2 

PdLICY  = polilica  , sistcma. 
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these  mischievous  beings , and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round  them  pretend,  that  there  is,  in  every  herd,  one  that 
gives  directions  to  the  rest,  aud  seems  to  be  more  eminently 
delighted  with  a wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  preeminence  we  know  not;  he  is  seldom  the  biggest  or 
the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by  his  eagerness  and  diligence  that 
he  is,  more  than  any  of  the  others , a friend  to  the  vultures. 

Johnson. 


Samuel  Johnson,  4709-1784.  Dictionary,  essays,  biography  and  tales. 


MISCHIEVOUS  (mischevus) —dafioso. 

i 

H6VER  = cernerse , suspcndcrse  (las 

aves  en  acecho). 

♦ 

CLOSELY  {cl6sli)=cercanamcnle,cerca. 
HERDS  = manada. 

SEEMS  = parecer. 

DELIGHTED  =deleilar. 

WIDE=ancho. 


CARNAGE =carniccria. 

« 

ENTITLES  = dar  titulo  6 derecho. 
BIGGEST  = mayor  en  estatura. 

i 

SHEWS  (sho,  shewed,  shown)  = mos- 
trar. 

i 

EAGERNESS  (6guerness)  = veheniencia 
de  deseo , ansiedad  6 ardor. 

FRIEND  (trend) =amigo. 
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I.  LUXURY  AND  AVARICE. 

■ . • | - ■ ! ' ' 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in  a perpe- 
tual war  against  each  other:  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury, 
and  of  the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less 
than  universal  mouarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury 
had  many  generals  under  him  . who  did  him  great  service , as 
Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was  likewise  very 
strong  in  his  officers,  being  faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  In- 
dustry, Care , and  Watchfulness;  he  had  likewise  a privy  coun- 
sellor who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  something 
or  other  in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this  privy  counsellor  was 


* 

PIECES  fptsej)  =lroiol. 

i * 

LUXURY  (lugiuri)  = lujo  <1  faaiuoso 

boalo. 

! 1 

AVARICE  = «varicia. 

P6WERFUL  = poderoao. 
TYRANTS=tirano«. 

ENGAGED  — eropefiadoa. 

perpetual. 

NAME=nombr*. 

AIM  = punleria  6 bianco,  objolo. 
UNIVERSAL. 

MONARCHY  (ainirke). 

HEARTS  (harU)=coratonea. 

f 

MANKIND =gdnero  hurnano. 


UNDER  = bajo. 

MIRTH  — algazara, 

FASHION  = moiia. 

f * 

LIKEWISE  (likwis)  = aaimifmo. 
OFFICERS =oficialee. 
FA1THPCLLY =fielraente. 
SERVED =ser«ido. 

HUNGER  (hooguerl =bambre. 

Industry. 

CARE  = cuidado 
WATCHFULNESS = rigilaneia. 
PRIVY =pritado. 

COUNSELLOR =eon««jfro. 

A 

iLWAYS  = »iempre. 

i 
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Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of  Po- 
verty, his  antagonist  was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and 
advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his  first  counsellor  and  minister  of 
slate,  that  concerted  all  his  measures  for  him  , and  never  de- 
parted out  of  his  sight.  While  these  two  great  rivals  were  thus 
contending  for  empire,  their  conquests  were  very  various. 
Luxury  got  possession  of  one  heart , and  Avarice  of  another. 
The  father  of  a family  would  often  range  himself  under  the 
banners  of  Avarice , and  the  son  under  those  of  Luxury.  The 
wife  and  husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on  the  two 
different  parties ; nay,  the  same  person  would  very  often  side 
with  one  in  his  youth , and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  -age. 
Indeed,  the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter;  but,  alas! 
their  mmibers  were  not  considerable.  At  length,  when  these 
two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with  waging  war  upon 

; — : n — | : — : 

..  •'  : J ' ■ . , . ; 

GOT  (grl,  gol , gouen)=logr«r. 
fIm’ily. 

I 

UANGE  = poner  cn  fila. 

BANNERS-bandera*. 

WlFE  = esposa. 

lliiSBAND  = marido. 

3 

PaRTIES  = par  lidos. 

SIDE  WlTH  = ponerse  de  lado  de. 

3 

Y'OUTll  (yuth)  =juvenlud. 

« 

REVoLT  = rebelarse. 

i 

OLD  = viejo.  \ 

[ vejei. 

AGE  = edad.  J 

STOOD  (stand,  stood,  stood)  = os  tar  6 


POVERTY  (puverty)i=:pobre*a. 

AS  = asi  como. 

CONDUCTED  = conducir,  gobernar. 
C6UNSELS=consejos. 

ANTAGONIST. 

i 

ENTIRELY  (entirli)=enternTni*ntr. 
GUIDED  = guiar. 

DICTATES =dictaine»es , opinion** . 

i 

ADVICE=aviso , consejo. 

PLENTY  =abundancia. 

STATE  = estado. 

MEASURES  (m?;«rs). 

DEPARTED  = marchar,  salir  6 sepa- 


rarse. 

SIGHT  = vista. 

WHILE  = mientras , conj. 
RIVALS. 

CONTENDING  “di&potando. 
empIue. 


quedai. 

PftTENTATES. 

I 3 

WEARIED  ;w6rid)=cansar. 
WAGING  = baccr  (la  guerra). 
WAR=«uerra. 
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one  another,  they  agreed  uppn  an  interview,  at  which  neither 
of  their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said  that  Luxury 
began  the  parley,  and  after  having  represented  the  endless 
state  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged , told  his  enemy  with 
a frankness  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed 
they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  ins- 
tigations of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor,  who  made  an 
ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  tilled  him  with  groundless  apprehensions 
and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked  upon 
Plenty  (the  first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a much  more 
destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually 
suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cautions  a- 
gainst  want,  and  consequently  undermining  those  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last  in  or- 
der to  an  accommodation . they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary 
that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy  coun- 
sellor. U hen  things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a peace  all 


«•  ' Ij  - 


AGREED  = con  venir. 
lNTERVIEW  = en  Ire  vista. 

NEITHER  (ncllier;  = ni  uno  ni  otro, 
pron.  indef. 

WERE  TO  BE  = habian  de  cstar. 
BEGAN  (begin,  began,  begun)  = em- 

i 

pezar. 

s 

PARLEY  = pari  amen  to. 

ENDLEES  = interminable. 

FRANKNESS  = franqueza. 

BELIEVED  (belAVd)  =creer. 

ILL=maIo 

< 

EAR  (er)  = oido,  confianza. 

GROUNDLESS — in mot ivado  , inlundado. 

APPREHENSIONS  = lemores . 
i s 

PREJUDICES  — preoctipaciones. 


LOOK  — mirar.  \ considerar  6 content  - 

UPON j piar. 

SUGGESTING  (sudg&siing)  =sugerir.  x 
WANT  = nccesidad. 

i • 1 ' 

UNDERMINING  = minar . 

PRINCIPLES =principtos. 

FOUNDED  = fundar. 

AT  LAST  = al  ultimo. 

IN  ORDER  TO=A  fin  de. 

ACCOMMODATION  =avenencia. 

PRELIMINARY. 

DISMISS  = despedir . 

THUS  = asi..  \ 

> hasta  aqul. 

FAR  =lejos.  j 

ADJUSTED =irreglar. 

PEACE  fpes)=:paz. 
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other  differences  were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that 
for  the  future  they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confe- 
derates, and  to  share  between  them . whatever  conquests  were 
made  on  either  side.  For  this  reason  we  now  find  Luxury  and 
Avarice  taking  possession  of  the  same  heart , and  dividing  the 
same  person  between  them.  To  which  I shall  only  add,  that 
since  the  discarding  of  the  counsellors  above  mentioned,  Ava- 
rice supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury  prompts 
Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 

Addisox. 

II.  THE  VISION  OF  MIRZAH. 

•On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon , which , according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  my  forefathers,  I always  kept  holy,  after  having  washed 
myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions , I ascended  the 
high  hills  of  Uagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  As  I was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  I fell  into  a profound  contemplation  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another. 
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surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  A shadow,  and  life  a dream.  Whilst 
I was  thus  musing , I cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a 
rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  l discovered  one  in  the 
habit  of  a shepherd,  with  a little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  liis  lips,  and 
began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet, 
and  wrought  into  a variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly 
melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I had  ever 
heard:  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are 
played  to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arri- 
val in  paradise , to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the  last  ago- 
nies , and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

1 had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt 


BUT  = no  mas  que. 
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of  a genius;  and  that  several  had  been  entertained  with  music, 
who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had 
before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts 
by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played , to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation , as  1 looked  upon  him  like  one  asto- 
nished, he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand 
directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a superior  nature ; and  as 
my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I had 
heard,  I fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  my  imagination , and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  with  which  I approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from 
the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirzah,  said  he,  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock , and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  cast  thy  eyes  eastward,  said  he, 

, . • I:,.  * 

GeNICS  = genio. 
several =»arios. 

ENTERTAINED  = dislraer. 

i 

MUSICIAN  (musishan)  = rousico. 
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and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.  I see,  said  1 , a huge  valley,  and 
a prodigious;  tide  of  water  rolling  through- it.  T)ie  valley  that 
thou  seest,  said  he,  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is 
the  reason . said  I , that  the  tide  I see  rises  out. of  a thick  mist 
at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a thick  mist  at  the  other. 
What  thou  seest,  said: he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now, 
said  he,  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  bolli 
ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.  I see  a bridge, 
said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.  That  bridge  thou  seest, 
said  he,  is  human  life;,  consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a more 
leisurely  survey  of  it,  I found  that  it  consisted  of  three  score 
and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which 
added  to  those  that  were  entire , made  up  the  number  about  a 
hundred.  As  I was  counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that 
that  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a thousand  arches;  but  that  a 
great  flood  swept  away  the  rest , and  left  the  bridge  in  the  rui- 
nous condition  I now  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  further,  said  he, 


. -i  . • it  . '«•  •>.'  - " ' 'i  ii*‘i 
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what  thou  discovcrest  on  it.  I see  multitudes  of  people  passing 
over  it,  said  I , and  a black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  As 
I looked  more  attentively,  I saw  several  of  the  passengers  drop- 
ping through  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  un- 
derneath it;  and  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there 
were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge, 
which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon , but  they  fell 
through  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thin- 
ner towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer  togelher 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was 
very  small,  that  continued  a kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite 
tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a walk. 
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I passed  some  lime  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a deep  melancholy  to  see  several  drop- 
ping unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a thoughtful  pos- 
ture, and  in  the  midst  of  a speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of 
sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that 
glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them  , but  often  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them , their  footing 
failed,  and  down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I ob- 
served some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge , thrusting  several 
persons  on  trapdoors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way, 
and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it;  lake  thine 
eyes  off  the  bridge,  said  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  any 
thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking  up , what  mean, 
said  I , those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering 
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about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  lime  to  time!  I see 
vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  ruany: other 
feathered  creatures  several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch- Ih 
great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.  These  i said  the  genius, 
are  envy,  avarice , superstition despair,  love , with  the  like 
cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life. 

1 here  fetched  a deep  sigh;  Alas,  said  1,  man  was  made  in 
vain!  how  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality!  tortured 
in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death!  The  genius,  being  movfed 
with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
prospect,  took  no  more , said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  existence,  in  his  selling  out  for  eternity',  but  cast  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mist  into  Which  the  tide  hears  the  several  gene- 
rations of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  1 directed  my  sight , as  1 was 
ordered,  and  whether 'ob  no  the  good  genins  strengthened  it 
with  a supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of- the  mist  that 
was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate , 1 saw  the  valley 
openingat  the  further  end,  and  spreading  fdrt^i  into  an  immense 

' 1 * •:*:**•  fj  58iii  My*  ,1  i lii.iri*.  •-  *»/{j  *!*» 
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ocean,  that  had  a huge  rock  of  adamant  running  'through  the 
midst  of  it  . and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds 
still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I could  discover 
nothing  in  it : but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a vast  ocean  plant- 
ed with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  interwoven  wilii  a thousand  little  shining  seas 
that  rau  among  them.  I could  see  persons  dressed  inglorious 
habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the 
trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides  of  the  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a confused  harmony  of  singing 
birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instruments. 
Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a scene. 
1 wished  lor  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  1 might  fly  away  to 
those  happy  seats;  but  the  genius  told  me  that  there  was  no 
passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gales  of  death  that  I saw 
opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  islands,  said  he, 
that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  Ihe 
whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  fur  as'Ulou  canst 
sees  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  with  thou  here  dls- 
,r •.  ,.  ■ o . •,  :i  • ,;1  Imi  ' h >■  ■ I ii  .1 
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coverest,  reaching  further  than  thine  eye  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men 
after  death,  who  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue 
in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several 
islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  them ; every  island  is  a paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0 Mirzah,  habitations 
worth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives 
thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a reward?  Is  death  to  be 
feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence.  Think 
not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.  I gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy 
islands.  At  length,  said  I,  shew  me  now,  I beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius 
making  me  no  answer,  I turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him 
a second  time,  but  I found  that  he  had  left  me;  I then  turned 
again  to  the  vision  which  I had  been  so  long  contemplating , but 
instead  of  the  rolling  tide , the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy 
islands,  I saw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad, 
with  oxen,  sheep  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. » 

Addison. 


EVEN  (etn)=aun. 

EXCELLED  (excel)  =sobresalir. 
ABOt'ND  = abund.it . 

9 

ReLISHES  = gusto  6 sabor,  paladar. 
SETTLED =e»lablecidos. 

9 

WORTH  (wurtb)=merecedor. 

9 

EARNING  tdraing)=ganar. 

SUCH=lal. 

a 

REWARD  = premio. 

CONVEX =trasportar,  liesar. 


VAIN  = sano. 

GAZED  = rairar  con  la  rista  elaxada, 
contemplar. 

BESEECH  (besought,  irreg.)=rogaren- 
carectdamente. 

/ 

INSTEAD  OF  (inst6d)=en  lugar  de. 
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H6LLOW  = hueco. 

OXEN  pi.,  ox  sing.  =bue;es. 

CAMELS  = cameltos. 

GRAZING  spacer. 
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111.  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a more  sensible  delight, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  a cool  still  evening  after  the  uneasiness 
of  a hoi  sultry  day.  Such  a one  I passed  not  long  ago,  which 
made  me  rejoice  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set, 
that  I might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in  my  garden, 
which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I pass  in  the  whole 
four  and  twenty.  I immediately  rose  from  my  couch,  and 
went  down  into  it.  You  descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps 
into  a large  square  divided  into  four  grass-plots,  in  each  of 
which  is  a statue  of  while  marble.  This  is  separated  from  a large 
parterre  by  a low  wall , and  from  thence  through  a pair  of 
iron  gates,  you  are  led  into  a long  broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf, 
set  on  each  side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bordered 


MONTHS  (months)  = metea. 

YOU  = >08  6 V.,  »e. 

HARDLY  = apenas. 

STEPS  = pasos,  grad  as. 

SENSIBLE  = sensalo. 

SQUARE  = plaia  cuadrada  , euadro. 

COOL  = fresco. 

GRASS-PLOTS=parterrea  rcrdci. 

STILL = bonancible. 

W HITE = bianco. 

UNEASINESS  (untsineaa)  = incomodi- 

LOW  (lo)=bejo. 

dad. 

WALL  = muro,  lapia. 

HOT  = c«luroio. 

THENCE  = alii. 

SirLTRY  = bocborno$o. 

PAlR=par. 

ENJ<)Y=gotar. 

IRON  (irn)  = bierro. 

FRESHNESS  = frescura. 

BROAD  (brod)=ancbo. 

EVENING  (6vning)  = el  anoebeeer,  la 

WALK  (wokj  = paseo , eallejuela. 

tardecita. 

TURF  = cesped. 

PLEASANTEST  (pl6santest)  = mas  grato. 

SET  = plantado. 

COUCH =lecho  i reclinalorio. 

TALL  = alto  (do  eatatura). 

WENT  (go,  wenl , gone,  =ir. ) 

j b«j*r. 

DOWN 1 

YEWS  (us)=(ejo. 
B6RDERED=ribeUar,  terminar. 
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by  a canal , which  on  the  right  divides  the  walk  from  a wilder- 
ness parted  into  a variety  of  alleys  and  arbours,  and  on  the  left 
from  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  a great 
number  of  oranges  and  myrtles.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and 
seemed  then  most  agreeably  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun, 
obliging  me  with  as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a 
thousand  pleasing  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all 
power  of  heat.  The  reflexion  of  it  in  the  water,  the  fanning  of 
the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  thrush  and 
nightipgale,  and  the  coolness  of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to 
make  me  lay  aside  all  displeasing  thoughts,  and  brought  me  in- 
to such  a tranquillity  of  mind,  as  is,  I believe,  the  next  happi- 
ness to  that  of  hereafter.  * . 

I reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day, 
on  the  charming  disposition  of  the  seasons,  and  their  return 
again  in  a perpetual  circle;  and  oh!  said  I,  that  I could  from 


CANAL. 

RIGHT  =derecho , -a. 

WILDERNESS  = selva. 

2 

ALLEYS  = avenidas  6 callejuelas. 
s a 

ARBOURS  ;4rl)urs;  = glor»elas  6 enra- 
madas. 

LEFT=iiquierdo,  -a. 
AMPHITHEATRE  (iiDlUhlaler). 
RECEPTACLE. 

MYRTLES =mirlos. 

BRIGHT  — brillante , hermosamente. 

OBLIGING  = favorecer  li  obsequiar. 

■ ■ 

AS  MUCII  = tanlo. 

LIGHT  = luz. 

DIVESTED  = dcspojado. 

HEAT  (het  =calor. 

FANNING  (fan)  = abaniqueo. 

WlND  = ?ienlo. 
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RUSTLING  (rusting)  =crugir  (de  las  ho- 
jas  , seda  , etc.). 

i 

LEAVES  (levs)  pi.  , leaf  sing.  =hoja. 
THRUSH  = mi  rlo. 

NiGnTINGALE  ==  ruisefior , 

i 

ASiDE  — A lailo,  aparte. 

« 

DISPLEASING  (disposing)  =desagrada- 
ble. 

NEXT  = proxiroo , mas  parerido. 

THAT  OF  = la  de. 

HEREAFTER  (herafler)  = despties  dc 
aqui . U otra  vida. 

NIGHT  = noche. 

DAY  = dia. 

CHARMING  = encantador. 

i * 

SEASONS  (sesuns)  = estaciones. 
RETORN  = vueUa. 

OH!— djatt! 
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these  my  declining  years  return  again  to  iny  first  spring  of 
youth  and  vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  impossible:  all  that  remains 
within  my  power  is,  to  soften  Lhe  inconveniencies  Ifecl , with 
an  easy  contented  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  delights  as 
this  solitude  affords  me.  In  this  thought  I sat  me  down  on  a 
bank  of  flowers,  and  dropt  into  a slumber,  which,  whether  it 
were  the  effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or  of  my  present  thoughts, 
1 know  not;  but  roelhqught  the  genius  of  the  garden  stood  be- 
fore me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  , where  I lay,  this  dra- 
ma, and  different  scenes  of  the  revolution  of  the  year,  which, 
whilst  I then  saw,  even  in  my  dream,  l resolved  to  write  down. 

«The  first  person  whom  I saw-  advancing  towards  me,  was 
a youth  of  a most  beautiful  air  and  shape , though  he  seemed 
not  yet  arrived  aL  that  exact  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts 
which  a little  more  lime  would  have  given  him;  but,  however, 
there  was  such  a bloom  in  his  countenance,  such  satisfaction 
and  joy,  that  I thought  it  the  most  desirable  form  that  I had 
ever  seen.  He  was  clolhed  in  a flowing  mantle  of  green  silk, 
interwoven  with  flowers : he  had  a chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head, 
and  a narcissus  in  his  hand;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up 

•n  i 71. :/  i • .• 


DECLINING  = declinante  , decadent*. 
SPRING  = primavera. 

t 

VIGOUR  (Uigur)  = vigor.  i 

a 

SOFTEN  (sofenj  =iablandar,  eodukar. 
FEEL  (tell,  felt)  senlir. 

EASY  (6si)  = fficil. 

DELiGHTS  = delicias. 

SLUM  HER  = suefio 
FUMES  = emanactones. 

i 

VaPOURS  = evaporaeioues.  i 

r 

DREAM  (drem)  = suefio  illusion), 
BEAUTIFUL  (butlful)  = bellp. 

SIIA PE  = forma,  figura. 

BLOOM  = flor,  fretetira. 


JOY=  jubi’.o. 

FORM  = forma,  figpra.^  ,«  f t 
CLOTHED  , rcg.  (clad  , clad  , irreg.Jcr 
testir.  i|(i  # , , . 

FLOWING  = correr,  caido  6 talar. 
MANTLE  = manto. 

SILK  = seda. 

ciiAplet  = corona.  • , 

f 

U6SES  = rosa. 

PRIMROSES  = primaveras  (flor). 
VIOLETS = violclas. 

SPRANG  (spring,  sprang,  spring)  = 
brotar. 
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under  his  feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheared  at  his  approach. 
Flora  was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other  in  a robe 
of  changeable  silk.  After  this  I was  surprised  to  see  the  moon- 
beams reflected  with  a sudden  glare  from  armour,  and  to  see 
a man  compleatly  armed  advancing  with  his  sword  drawn. 
I was  soon  informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  loug 
usurped  a place  among  the  attendants  of  the  spring.  He  made 
way  for  a softer  appearance;  it  was  Venus,  without  any  orna- 
ment but  her  own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her  own  ceslus, 
with  which  she  had  encompassed  a globe,  which  she  held  in 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  she  had  a sceptre  of  gold.  After 
her  followed  the  Graces,  with  their  arms  entwined  within  one 
another;  their  girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  striking  the  ground  alternately  with  their 
feet:  then  came  up  the  three  months  which  belong  to  this  sea- 
son. As  March  advanced  towards  me,  there  was,  methought, 
in  his  look,  a lowering  roughness,  which  ill  befitted  a month 
which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a season ; but  as  he  came  forwards 
his  features  became  insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle : he  smooth- 
ed his  brow,  and  looked  with  so  sweet  a countenance,  that 
1 could  not  but  lament  his  departure,  thongh  he  made  way  for 


CHEARED  6 CHEERED  = *legr«r. 

« 

APPROACH  (apprdcb)  = aproximacion. 

ROBE  = lrajc  6 vestido  r6gio. 

MOON-BEAMS =rayos  lunares. 

Sudden  = repentino. 

GLARE  = relumbrar,  s. 
s 9 

ARMOUR  (irmur)=armadura. 

SWORD  (sord)=espada. 

NOT  SO  MUCH  AS  = ni  siqulerii 
ENCdMPASSED = rode.r. 

HELD  (hold,  held)=asir. 
ENTWiNED=c0trel»i»r. 

GIRDLES =cinturone». 

LOOSED  = toll  ar. 


STRIKING  (strike,  struck,  struck)  = 
hcrir,  dar  en. 

BELONG  = perienecer. 

L6WERlNG  = encapotado , amenaxante. 

9 

ROUGHNESS  (rufnessj  aipereza. 
lLL  = mal. 

BEFITTED  (befit)  = sentar  mal. 
RANKED  = poner  en  (ill. 

FORWARDS =adelante. 
MlLD=apacible. 

SMOOTHED  = alisar,  deaarrugar. 

BROW  = (rente. 

NOT  BUT=no  menos  de. 
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April:  he  appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety  imaginable,  and  had 
a thousand  pleasures  to  attend  him:  his  look  was  frequently 
clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first  composure  and 
remained  fixed  in  a smile.  Then  came  May  attended  by  Cupid, 
with  his  bow  strung,  and  in  a posture  to  let  fly  an  arrow:  as 
he  passed  by,  1 saw  a man  advance  in  the  full  prime  and  vigour 
of  his  age:  his  complexion  was  sanguine  and  ruddy,  his  hair 
black , and  fell  down  in  beautiful  riuglets  beneath  his  shoulders; 
a mantle  of  fair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely  upon  him:  he  ad- 
vanced with  a hasty  step  after  the  spring,  and  sought  out  the 
shade  and  cool  fountains  which  played  in  the  garden.  He  was 
particularly  well  pleased  when  a troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him 
with  their  wings:  he  had  two  companions  who  walked  on  each 
side,  that  made  him  appear  the  most  agreeable:  the  one  was 
Aurora,  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in 
grey;  the  other  was  Vesper  in  a robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops 
of  gold,  whose  breath  he  caught  whilst  it  passed  over  a bundle 
of  honey-suckles  and  tuberoses  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan 


GAIETY  (glil?j=«legri». 

CLOUDED  = nub)ar. 

* 

BOW  (bo)  = arco. 

STRUNG  (siring,  Strang,  strung)  = 
encordar. 

PRlME=lo  mejor,  la  flor. 

? 

RODDY  = fresco  y Colorado. 

HAlR  = pclo. 

RINGLETS  = sorlijas  (de  pclo). 
BENEATH  {ben6lb)  = dubajo. 
SHOULDERS  (sb61deraj  = bombros. 
FAIR-COLOURED  (ferculurd)  =dc  co- 
lor ctaro. 

LOOSELY  =suelUtitunlc. 

HASTY  = aprcsurado 


t 

SOUGHT,  seek,  sought  sot).  } 

i liuscar. 

OUT ) 

SHADE  =sombra. 

COOL = fresco. 

PLAYED  =jugar,  correr. 

FINGERS  (fmguers)  = dedos. 

DEWY  (duy)=de  rocie,  adj. 

i 

ATTiRED  = ataviar. 

GREY  = pardo,  gris. 

AZURE  = azul. 

BESET  (beset,  beset)— tachonar  en  torno. 
BREATH  (bretb)  =alienlo. 

CAUGHT  (ealeb) =cogcr. 

BUNDLE  = lio,  haz. 

HONEY-SUCK LF.S  (b{inifukels)  = niadrc- 
sclvas. 
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anil  Ceres  followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a 
morris  to  the  sound  of  oaten  pipes  and  cymbals.  Then  came  the 
attendant  months.  June  retained  still  some  small  likeness  of  the 
spring;  but  the  other  two  seemed  to  step  with  a less  vigorous 
tread,  specially  August,  who  seemed  almost  to  faint,  whilst  for 
half  the  steps  he  took,  the  dogstar  levelled  its  rays  full  at  his 
head:  they  passed  on  and  made  way  for  a person  that  seemed 
to  bend  a little  under  the  weight  of  years:  his  beard  and  hair, 
which  were  full  grown , were  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
black  and  grey;  he  wore  a robe  which  he  had  girt  round  him 
of  a yellowish  cast,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves,  which 
he  walked  upon.  I thought  lie  hardly  made  amends  for  expelling 
the  foregoing  scene  by  the  large  quantity  of  fruits  which  he 
bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked  by  his  side,  with  a healthy 
fresh  countenance,  pouring  out  from  a horn  all  the  various 


i 

REAPERS  (repurs) =spgatlores. 
MORRIS rrhailc?  morisco. 

SOUND = son. 

i 

OATEN  (6u*nj  ~<lc  a vena  , adj. 

PIPES  = pifano  d silbnlo. 

RETAINED =conscrvar. 

SMALL  = pcque?io. 

LIKENESS =semejanza. 

STEP  = dar  pasos , andar. 

TREAD  (tred)  rrpisor,  paso. 

ALMOST  = casi. 

FAINT  = dcsfaUec'»r. 

IIALF  (haf)  = medio , etc. 

DOG— STAR  =caniciila  (cslrella  de  per- 
ro). 

LEVELLED  (level)  = ni velar,  dirigir. 
RAYS=rayos. 

FULL  = lleno,  c»  linca  recta,  adv. 
PASSED  ONrrpasaron  adclanle. 


BEND  — encorvarse  (bent  p.  p.). 
LITTLE  = pequefio  , poco. 

WEIGHT  (wit)  = peso. 

HEARD  (berdj  = barba. 

GREY  =gris , canas. 

WORE  (wear,  wore,  worn  rrllevar  co- 
mo  ropa.  i . •* 

GIRT  (de  gird , girt,  irrcg.)  = cefiir. 
YELLOWISH  =amarillento. 

CAST  = tinie , colorido. 

i 

UNLIKE  — desemejante. 

a •i 

COLOUR  (c«lur)  = color. 

AMENDS =desquile , eompensacion. 
FOREGOING  =:preeedente. 

FRUITS  (frills). 

BORE  (de  befir)  =Ilcvar. 

HEALTHY  ;h6llhy)=?sano. 

POURING  (p6ring)  — yerlcr. 

HORN  =rcuerno. 
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products  of  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a glass  of  cider  in 
her  hand,  with  Bacchus  in  a chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompa- 
nied by  a whole  troop  of  satyrs , fauns , and  sylvans.  September, 
who  came  next,  seemed  in  his  looks  to  promise  a new  spring, 
and  wore  the  livery  of  those  months.  The  succeeding  month 
was  all  soiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as  if  he  had  just  come 
from  the  wine-press.  November,  though  he  was  in  this  division, 
yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made , seemed  rather  inclined  to  the 
winter,  which  followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity  of  age:  the  hair  he  had 
was  so  very  white  it  seemed  real  snow;  his  eyes  were  red  and 
piercing,  and  his  beard  hung  with  a great  quantity  of  icicles: 
he  was  wraptup  in  furs,  but  yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold, 
that  his  limbs  were  all  contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to  the 
ground,  so  that  he  could  not  have  supported  himself,  had  it 
not  been  for  Comus  the  god  of  revels,  and  Necessity  the  mother 
of  fate,  who  sustained  him  on  each  side.  The  shape  and  mantle 
of  Comus  was  one  of  the  things  that  most  surprised  me:  as  he 
advanced  towards  me,  his  countenance  seemed  the  most  desi- 
rable 1 had  ever  seen , on  the  fore  part  of  his  mantle  was  pic- 
tured joy,  delight,  and  satisfaction,  with  a thousand  emblems 


GLASS  = vaso. 

i 

CiDER  = sidra. 

3 

CHaRIOT  = carro. 

< 

TIGERS  (liguers)  = tigres. 

NEW=nuevo. 

SPRING =primavera. 
s 

LiVERY =librca. 

SOILED  = roanchar. 

JUICE  (jus;=jugo. 

GRAPES  =>uvas. 

JUST  COME  =jutUiQenle  venido,  aca- 
bailo  de  ventr. 

WINE-PRESS  = lagar  (prensa  de  vino). 


STOPS  = paradas. 

HEELS  mtaloncs. 

SNOW  = nievc. 

i 

PIERCING  (parsing)  = penelrante. 

13 

ICICLES  (isikcls}=carambanos. 

WRAPT  UP  {wrap  envolver)  r=  embo- 
tado. 

FURS  = pieles. 

PINCHED  = pollizcar , contraer  6 »*»- 
coger. 

LIMBS  = roiembrost  remos. 
FATE=destino  , hado. 
FORE=delantero. 
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of  merriment  and  jests,  with  laces  looking  two  ways  at  once; 
but  as  he  passed  from  me,  I was  amazed  at  a shape  so  little 
correspondent  to  his  face:  his  head  was  bald,  and  all  the  rest 
ofhis  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed.  On  the  hinder  part  of 
his  mantle  was  represented  murder,  wilh  dishevelled  hair  and 
a dagger  all  bloody ; anger  in  a robe  of  scarlet , and  suspicion 
squinting  with  both  eyes;  but,  above  all , the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs.  I detested  so 
hideous  a shape,  and  turned  my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was 
stealing  away  behind  him,  with  a scythe  in  one  hand,  and  an 
hour-glass  in  the  other,  unobserved.  Behind  Necessity  was 
Vesta  the  goddess  of  fire,  with  a lamp  which  was  perpetually 
supplied  wilh  oil,  and  whose  flame  was  eternal:  she  cheered 
the  rugged  brow'  of  Necessity,  and  warmed  her  so  far  as  almost 
to  make  her  assume  the  features  and  likeness  of  Choice.  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest  all  in  furs: 
there  was  little  distinction  to  be  made  amongst  them,  and  they 


MEHRlMENT  = alg»i»rd.  . • 

JEST  = chanzas , bromas. 

AMAZED =quedar  atonilo. 

A 

BALD=calvo. 

HINDER  = posterior . 
s 

MOUDER  = asesinato. 
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DISHEVELLED  = desgreftado. 

DAGGER  =daga  , puftal. 
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were  more  or  less  displeasing,  as  they  discovered  more  or  less 
haste  towards  the  grateful  return  of  spring. 

Addison. 

IV.  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  MISERIES. 

It  is  a celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind  were  cast  into  a public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species,  those , who  now 
think  themselves  the  most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share 
they  are  already  possessed  of,  before  that  which  would  fall  to 
them  by  such  a division.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a 
great  deal  farther,  thinking,  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
we  lie  under,  are  more  easy  to  us,  than  those  of  any  other 
person  would  be,  in  case  we  could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I was  ruminating  on  these  two  remarks , and  sealed  in 
my  elbow-chair,  1 insensibly  fell  asleep;  when  on  a sudden, 
melhought,  there  was  a proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that 
every  mortal  should  bring  in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and 
throw  them  together  in  a heap.  There  was  a large  plain  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose.  I took  my  stand  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
saw  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  the  whole  human  species 
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marching  one  after  another,  and  throwing  down  their  several 
loads,  which  immediately  grew  up  into  a prodigious  mountain, 
that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a certain  lady  of  a thin  airy  shape , who  was  very 
active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a magnifying-glass  in  one 
of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a loose  flowing  robe,  em- 
broidered with  several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres , that  dis- 
covered themselves  in  a thousand  chimerical  shapes,  as  her 
garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  something  wild  and 
distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every 
mortal  to  the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously 
assisted  him  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it- upon  his 
shoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow-crea- 
tures groaning  under  their  respective  burdens , and  to  consider 
that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great 
diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I observed  one  bringing  in  a far- 
del very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  cloak, 
which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  l discovered  to  be 
Poverty.  Another,  after  a great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down 
his  luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  I found  to  be  his  wife. 
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1 saw  multitudes  ot  old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles; 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  themselves  of  a lawny 
skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips, 
and  rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  l was  surprised  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  Ihe  mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities. 
Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap,  with  a larger  car- 
go than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  t found,  upon  his  near  ap- 
proach, that  it  was  only  a natural  hump,  which  he  disposed 
of,  with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  mi- 
series. There  were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  1 
could  not  but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more  imaginary 
than  real.  One  little  packeL  I could  not  byt  take  notice  of, 
which  was  a complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a great  many,  fine  people:  this  1 
was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me , was 
a remark  I made,  that  there  was  not  a single  vice  or  folly 
thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at  which  I was  very  much  asto- 
nished, having  concluded  within  myself,  that  every  one  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  gelling  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices, 
and  frailties. 

I took  notice  in  particular  of  a very  profligate  fellow  , who. 
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I did  not  question,  came  laden  with  his  crimes;  hut  upon 
searching  into  his  bundle,  I found  that,  instead  of  throwing 
his  guilt  from  him , he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was 
followed  by  another  worthless  rogue , who  flung  away  his  mo- 
desty instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  bur- 
dens, the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion, 
seeing  me  an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards 
me.  I grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when,  on  a sudden,  she 
held  her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I no  sooner  saw 
my  face  in  it,  but  I was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which 
now  appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate 
breadth  of  the  features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour 
with  my  own  countenance;  upon  which  I threw  it  from  me  like 
a mask.  It  happened  very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me 
had  just  before  thrown  down  his  visage , which , it  seems , was 
too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed  extended  to  a most  shameful 
length:  I believe  the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as 
long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of 
mending  ourselves ; and  all  the  contributions  being  now  brought 
in , every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  misfortunes  for 
those  of  another  person. 

I saw,  with  unspeakable  pleasure,  the  whole  species  thus 
delivered  from  its  sorrows:  though,  at  the  same  time,  as  we 
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stood  round  the  heap,  atid  surveyed  the  several  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a mortal , in  the  vast 
multitude  who  did  not  discover  what  he  thought  pleasures  and 
blessings  of  life ; and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 
came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  mi- 
series, this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a second  pro- 
clamation , that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his 
affliction,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  other 
bundle  as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended 
to  every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observation  which  I 
made  upon  the  occasion,  1 shall  communicate  to  the  public.  A 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  colick, 
and  who,  1 found , wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an 
undutiful  son  , that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  an- 
gry father.  The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard , and  had  like  to 
have  kuocked  his  brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  true  father, 
who  came  towards  him  with  a fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him 
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lo  lake  his  son  again , and  give  back  his  colick;  but  they  were 
incapable , either  of  them , to  recede  from  the  choice  they  had 
made.  A poor  galley-slave . who  had  thrown  down  his  chains, 
look  up  the  gout  in  their  slead,  but  made  such  wry-faces,  that 
one  might  easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bar- 
gain. It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that 
were  made , for  sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want 
of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in 
bartering  for  features;  one  was  trucking  a lock  of  grey  hairs 
for  a carbuncle;  another  was  making  over  a short  waist  for  a 
pair  of  round  shoulders:  but  on  all  these  occasions , there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish,  as  soon 
as  she  had  got  it  into  her  possession , much  more  disagreeable 
than  the  old  one.  1 made  the  same  observation  on  every  other 
misfortune  or  calamity,  which  every  one  in  the  assembly 
brought  upon  himself,  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with ; whe- 
ther it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befall  us,  are  in  some  mea- 
sure suited  and  proportioned  to  our  strength,  or  that  every 
evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our  being  accustomed  to  it, 
I shall  not  determine. 

I could  not  for  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump- 
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backed  gentleman  mentioned  before,  who  went  off  a very  well- 
shaped  person  with  a stone  in  his  bladder;  nor  the  fine  gentle- 
man who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with  him,  that  limped 
through  a whole  assembly  of  ladies,  who  used  to  admire  him, 
with  a pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My  friend 
with  the  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  my  short 
face,  but  he  made  such  a grotesque  figure  in  it,  that,  as  I 
looked  upon  him,  I could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  inso- 
much that  1 put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  poor 
gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridicule , that  I found  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done;  on  the  other  side  I found  that  t 
myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph , for  as  I wenl  to  touch 
my  forehead,  I missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon 
my  upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent, 
I gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks  as  I was  playing  my  hand 
about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I saw  two 
other  gentlemen  by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances. These  had  made  a foolish  swop  between  a couple 
of  thick  bandylegs,  and  two  long  trap-slicks  that  had  no  calfs 
to  them.  One  of  these  looked  like  a man  walking  upon  stilts. 
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and  was  so  lifted  up  into  tire  air,  above  liis  ordinary  height, 
that  his  head  turned  round  with  it,  while  the  other  made  such 
awkward  circles  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarce  knew 
how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  supporters.  Observing  him 
to  he  a pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  I stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground, 
and  told  him,  I would  lay  him  a bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did 
not  march  up  to  it  in  a line  that  I drew  for  him , in  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes,  who 
made  a most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down 
under  the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain 
was  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions. Jupiter  at  length,  taking  compassion  of  the  poor  mor- 
tals, ordered  them  a second  lime  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with 
a design  to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  discharged 
themselves  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure;  after  which,  the 
phantom,  who  had  led  them  into  such  gross  delusions,  was 
commanded  to  disappear.  There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a god- 
dess of  a quite  different  figure.  Her  motions  were  steady  and 
composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful.  She  now  and 
then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Ju- 
piter: her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner  placed  her- 
self by  the  mount  of  sorrows,  but,  what  I thought  very  remar- 
kable, the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a degree,  that  it  did  not 
appear  a third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards  re- 
turned every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and  teaching  him 
how. to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  he  marched 
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off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to 
his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of 
this  vision , I learned  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  mis- 
fortunes, or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  form  a right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's 
sufferings;  for  which  reason  also  I have  determined  never  to 
think  too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the 
sorrows  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  compassion.  . . 

Addison. 


V.  THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 


oLife,»  says  Seneca,  «is  a voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes:  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood, 
then  the  better  or  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age.»  — The  peru- 
sal of  this  passage  having  excited  in  me  a train  of  reflections  on 
the  state  of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the 
gradual  change  of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and 
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the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of 
time,  I sunk  into  a slumber  amidst  my  meditations,  and,  on  a 
sudden,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the 
8houls  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds 
and  the  dash  of  waters.  t 

My  astonishment  for  a lime  repressed  my  curiosity;  but 
soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were 
going,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  confusion, 
I was  told  that  they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  Life; 
that  we  had  already  passed  the  slreights  of  infancy,  in  which 
multitudes  had  perished,  some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility 
of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  negli- 
gence of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them;  and  that  we  were 
now  on  the  main  sea , abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows, 
without  any  other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot, 
whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose,  among  the  great 
numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and  assistance. 

I then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness;  and  fust  turn- 
ing my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a stream  flowing  through  flowery 
islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure;  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which, 
though  not  noisy  or  turbulent,  was  irresistible,  bore  him  away. 
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Beyond  these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the 
passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me  and  on  either  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a mist,  that  the 
most  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a little  way. -It  appeared 
to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly 
when  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting 
those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could 
confer  security.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelli- 
gence , betrayed  their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence, 
pushed  those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  currentw'as  invariable  and  insurmountable;  but  Lhough, 
it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place 
that  was  once  passed  , yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no 
opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage ; since , though  none  could 
retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  ob- 
lique direction. 

It  was  however  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care 
or  prudence,  for,  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man 
appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorls 
every  moment  sinking  round  him ; and  no  sooner  had  the 
waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  misconduct 
were  forgotten:  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund 
confidence ; every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  soundness 
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of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to  stem  tire  whirlpool 
in  which  his  friend  was  swallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on 
which  he  was  dashed ; nor  was  it  often  observed  that  the  sight 
of  a wreck  made  any  man  change  his  course;  if  he  turned  aside 
for  a moment , he  soon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again 
to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference , or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction, failed,  when  he  wassinking,  to 
call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not 
now  be  given  him;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cau- 
tioningolhers  against  the  folly,  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes 
praised,  but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked , being  confessedly 
unequal  to  the  lurbulency  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly 
impaired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage;  so  that  every  passenger 
was  certain,  that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favourable 
accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must 
sink  at  last.  - 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to 
sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the 
melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder 
them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labours ; yet  in 
effect  none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to 
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whom  it  was  most  dreadful ; they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing 
their  danger  from  themselves;  and  they  who  knew  their  inabi- 
lity to  bear  the  sight  of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way, 
took  care  never  to  look  forward , but  found  some  amusement 
of  the  present  moment,  and  generally  entertained  themselves 
by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  constant  associate  of  the 
voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom 
she  favoured  most,  was  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that 
they  should  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  sa- 
tisfied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope  indeedapparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  hcrcompnnions; 
for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled  her 
assurances  of  safely;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making  pro- 
visions for  a long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph  of  Intempe- 
rance, a dreadful  whirlpool , interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which 
the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops 
covered  with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  re 
pose,  and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invi- 
tation. Within  sight  of  these  rocks,  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean 
of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at 
hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a narrow  outlet  t by  which 
they  might  escape,  but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or 
remonstrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  in  her  hand, 
without  stipulating  that  she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  might  solace  themselves  with  a 
short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
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always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  without  any  other 
deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promi- 
ses, as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of 
Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak, 
but  yet  interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by 
insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented.her 
temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat ; but  the 
draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  passenger  having  danced  in  circles  with  a pleasing  and 
giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few 
whom  Reason  was  able  to  extricate , generally  suffered  so  many 
shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Plea- 
sure, that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  course  with  the 
same  strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timor- 
ously and  feebly,  endangered  by  every  breeze , and  shattered  by 
every  ruffle  of  the  water  till  they  sunk  by  slow  degrees,  after 
long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining  at 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the  first  approach 
of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sink- 
ing , who  had  received  only  a single  blow ; but  I remarked  that 
few  vessels  lasted  long,  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
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was  it  found  that  llie  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer 
than  they  who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cau- 
tious had  above  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and 
more  suddenly ; for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they'  had  issued  from  the 
streights  of  infancy,  perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset 
by  a cross  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance , or  the  anguish 
of  expectation.  But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks 
of  Pleasure , commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended 
long  with  the  encroaching  waters , and  harassed  themselves 
by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 
As  I was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me , I was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some 
unknown  power.  « Gaze  not  idly  upon  others , when  thou  thy- 
self art  sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when 
thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered? » Hooked,  and  seeing 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance  before  me  , started  and  awaked. 

• ••:.  :•  : i Johnson.  • > 

■ ; ' 

VI.  THE  JOURNEY  OF  A DAY.; 

.!  :i.;  • 

Obidah , the  son  of  Abensina , left  the  caravansary  early  in 
the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains  of 
Ilindoostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest;  he  was  ani- 
mated with  hope;  he  was  incited  by  desire;  he  walked  swiftly 
forward  over  the  valleys,  and  sawr  the  hills  gradually  rising 
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before  him.  As  he  passed  along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with 
the  morning  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise ; he  was  fanned  by  the 
last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by 
groves  of  spices;  he  sometimes  contemplated  the  towering 
height  of  the  oak,  monarch  of  the  hills;  and  sometimes  caught 
the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
spring:  all  his  senses  were  gratified*  and  all  care  was  banished 
from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian , and 
the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength;  he  then  looked 
round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path.  He  saw  on 
his  right  hand , a grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a sign 
of  invitation ; he  entered  it , and  found  the  coolness  and  verdure 
irresistibly  pleasant.  lie  did  not,  however,  forget  whither  he 
was  travelling,  but  found  a narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers, 
which  appeared  to  have  the  same  direction  with  the  main  road; 
and  was  pleased  that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards 
of  diligence  without  suffering  its  fatigues.  He  therefore  still 
continued  to  walk  for  a time , without  the  least  remission  of  his 
ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  stop  by  the 
music  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade, 
and  sometimes  amused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  banks  on  either  side,  or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon 
the  branches.  At  last,  the  great  path  began  to  decline  from  its 
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first  tendency,  and  to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled 
with  fountains,  and  murmuring  with  waterfalls.  Here  Obidali 
paused  for  a time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  long- 
er safe  to  forsake  the  known  and  common  track ; but  remem- 
bering that  the  heat  was  now  at  its  greatest  violence,  and  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven , he  resolved  to  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed!  only  to  make  a few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last 
in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  liis  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new 
object,  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  sooth  or 
divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  lie  mounted  every  hill 
for  a fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade,  and 
pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a gentle  river  that 
rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a large  region  with  innu- 
merable circumvolutions.  In  these  amusements  the  hours  passed 
away  unaccounted;  his  deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory, 
and  he  knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pen- 
sive and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong, 
yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  While 
he  was  thus  tortured  with  uncertainly,  the  sky  was  overspread 
with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a sudden 
tempest  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his 
dangers  ,to  a quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly;  he 
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now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted ; he  la- 
mented the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led 
him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the 
air  grew  blacker,  and  a clap  of  thunder  broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power,  to 
tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed , and  try  to  find 
some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain.  He 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his  life  to 
the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and  tranquillity, 
and  pressed  on,  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand;  for  the  beasts  of 
the  desert  were  in  motion  , and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the 
mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  destruction ; all 
the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  surrounded  him ; the  winds 
roared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed , he  wandered  through  the  wild, 
without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length,  not  fear,  but  labour,  began  to  overcome  him ; his  breath 
grew  short , and  his  knees  trembled , and  he  was  on  the  point 
oflying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through 
the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a taper.  He  advanced  towards  the 
light;  and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a her- 
mit , he  called  humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The 
old  man  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for 
himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and  gratitude. 


SEEK  (sought)  = buscar.  t 
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s 
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( un  Irueno. 
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When  the  repast  was  over,  «Tell  me, » said  the  hermit,  «l>y 
what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither?  I luive  been  now 
twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I never 
saw  man  before.®  Obidah  then  related  the  ocurrences  of  his 
journey,  without  any  concealment  or  palliation. 

•Son.®  said  the  hermit,  « let  the  errors  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escapes  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart.  Re- 
member, my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a day.  We 
rise  in  the  morning  of  youth  full  of  vigour,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion ; we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope . with  gaiety  aud  with 
diligence , and  travel  on  awhile  in  the  straight  road  of  piety  to- 
wards the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a short  time  we  remit  our  fervour, 
and  endeavour  to  (iud  some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some 
more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end.  We  then  relax  our 
vigour,  aud  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a 
distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture  to 
approach  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the 
bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides:  we  are  then  willing  to  in- 
quire whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made , and  whether 
we  may  not  at  least  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  plea- 
sure. We  approach  them  with  scruple  aud  hesitation : we  enter 
them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope  to 
pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we 
for  awhile  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to  which  we  purpose  to  return. 
But  temptation  succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  pre- 
pares us  for  auother : we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence, 
and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.  By  degrees 
we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  intention,  and 
quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  We  entangle 


BEPAST  — comida. 

WAS  OV£R=bc  habia  concluido. 
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ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury,  and  rove 
through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old 
age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our 
way.  We  then  lookback  upon  our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow, 
with  repentance;  and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we 
had  not  forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  son, 
who  shall  learn  from  thy  example,  not  to  despair;  but  shall  re- 
member, that  though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is 
wasted,  there  yet  repiains  one  effort  to  be  made;  that  reforma- 
tion is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted; 
that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errors; 
and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above; 
shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now, 
my  son . to  thy  repose;  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipo- 
tence; and  when  the  morning  calls  thee  again  to  toil,  begin 
anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life. » 

Johnson. 


VII.  THE  HILL  OF  SCIENCE. 


In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
various  fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discoloured  foliage 
oflhe  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading  graces  of  inspiring 
autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dispose  it  for  con- 
templation , l was  wandering  in  a beautiful  and  romantic  coun- 
try, till  curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness;  and  I sat 
down  on  the  fragment  of  a rock  overgrown  with  moss;  where 
.1  1 • ..  ■ ■ . . , 


IMMERGE =iambullir. 
LUXURY  (lugzuri)  — lujo. 
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the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves,  the  dashing  of  waters,  and 
the  hum  of  the  distant  city,  soothed  my  mind  into  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity;  and  sleep  insensibly  stole  upon  me,  as 
I was  indulging  the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  objects  around 
me  naturally  inspired. 

I immediately  found  myself  in  a vast , extended  plain , in  the 
middle  of  which  arose  a mountain  higher  than  I had  before  any 
conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a multitude  of  people . chiefly 
youth;  many  of  whom  pressed  forwards  with  the  liveliest  ex- 
pression of  ardour  in  their  countenance,  though  the  way  was  in 
many  places  sleep  and  difficult.  I observed  , that  those  who  had 
but  just  begun  to  climb  the  hill , thought  themselves  not  far 
from  the  top:  but  as  they  proceeded , new  hills  were  continual- 
ly rising  to  their  view;  and  the  summit  of  the  highest  they 
could  before  discern  seemed  but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the 
mountain  at  length  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds.  As  I 
was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment,  a friendly  in- 
structor suddenly  appeared:  «The  mountain  before  thee,*  said 
he,  «is  the  hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is  the  temple  of  Truth, 
whose  head  is  above  the  clouds , and  a veil  of  pure  light  cov- 
ers her  face.  Observe  the  progress  of  her  votaries;  be  silent 
and  attentive.*  . . 

After  I had  noticed  a variety  of  objects,  I turned  my  eye  to- 
wards the  multitudes  who  were  climbing  the  steep  ascent;  and 
observed  amongst  them  a youth  of  a lively  look,  a piercing  eye, 
and  something  fiery  and  irregular  in  ail  his  motions.  His  name 
was  Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the  mountain ; and  left 
his  companions  gazing  after  him  with  envy  and  admiration : but 
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his  progress  was  unequal,  and  interrupted  by  a thousand  ca- 
prices. When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley^  he  mingled  in 
her  train.  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  precipice,  he 
ventured  to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in  devious  and 
untried  paths;  and  made  so  many  excursions  Iron  the  road, 
that  his  feebler  companions  often  outstripped  him.  I observed 
that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality;  but  Truth  often 
frowned,  and  turned  aside  her  face.  While  Genius  was  thus 
wasting  his  strength  in  eccentric  flights,  I saw  a person  of  very 
different  appearance,  named  Application.  He  crept  along  with 
a slow  and  unremitting  pace , his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  patiently  removing  every  stone  that  obstructed  his 
way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those  below  him , who  had  at  first  de- 
rided his  slow  and  toilsome  progress.  Iudeed  there  were  few 
who  ascended  the  hill  with  equal  and  uninterrupted  steadiness: 
for,  beside  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  they  were  continually 
solicited  to  turn  aside,  by  a numerous  crowd  of  appetites,  pas- 
sions, and  pleasures,  whose  importunity,  when  once  complied 
with,  they  became  less  aud  less  able  to  resist:  and  though 
they  often  returned  to  the  path , the  asperities  of  the  road  were 
more  severely  felt;  the  hill  appeared  more  sleep  and  rugged; 
the  fruits  which  were  wholesome  and  refreshing , seemed  harsh 
and  ill-tasted;  their  sight  grew  dim;  and  their  feet  tript  at 
every  little  obstruction.  . •* 
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1 saw,  wilh  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses,  whose  business 
was  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were  toiling  up  the  as- 
cent, would  often  sing  in  the  bowers  of  Pleasure , and  accom- 
pany those  who  were  enticed  away  at  the  call  of  the  Passions. 
They  accompanied  them , however,  but  a little  way;  and  always 
forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hill.  The  tyrants  then 
doubled  their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives;  and  led  them 
away,  without  resistance,  to  the  cells  of  Ignorance,  or  the 
mansions  of  Misery.  Amongst  the  innumerable  seducers,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from 
the  path  of  Science,  there  was  one,  so  little  formidable  in  her 
appearance,  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attempts,  that  I 
should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers 
she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains.  Indolence , (for 
so  she  was  called) , far  from  proceeding  to  open  hostilities,  did 
roI  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of  the  path,  but  contented 
herself  with  retarding  their  progress;  and  the  purpose  she 
could  not  force  them  to  abandon,  she  persuaded  them  to  de- 
lay. Her  touch  had  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo , which  wither- 
ed the  strength  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence.  Her 
unhappy  captives  still  turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple, 
and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there;  but  the  ground  seemed  to 
slide  from  beneath  their  feet , and  they  found  themselves  at  the 
bottom , before  they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place. 
The  placid  serenity,  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  countenance, 
changed  by  degrees  into  a melancholy  languor,  which  was 
tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom , as  they  glided  down  the 
stream  of  Insignilicance ; a dark  and  sluggish  water,  which  is 
curled  by  no  breeze , and  enlivened  by  no  murmur,  till  it  falls 
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inlo  a dead  sea,  where  startled  passengers  are  awakened  by 
the  shock,  and  the  next  moment  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science,  none 
seemed  less  able  to  return  thau  the  followers  of  Indolence. 
The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Passion  could  often  seize  the  mo- 
ment when  their  tyrants  were  languid  or  asleep,  to  escape 
from  their  enchantment;  but  the  dominion  of  Indolence  was 
constant  and  unremilted;  and  seldom  resisted,  till  resistance 
was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  these  things , I turned  my  eyes  towards 
the  top  of  the  mountain  , where  the  air  was  always  pHre  and 
exhilarating,  the  path  shaded  with  laurels  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face  of 
Science  seemed  to  shed  a glory  round  her  votaries.  Happy,  said 
I,  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  mountain! — But 
while  I was  pronouncing  this  exclamation  with  uncommon  ar- 
dour, 1 saw,  standing  besides  me , a form  of  diviner  features, 
and  a more  benigu  radiance.  -Happier,-  said  she,  «are  they 
whom  Virtue  conducts  to  the  mansions  of  Content!*  «What,» 
said  I,  «does  Virtue  then  reside  in  the  vule?»-*I  am  found,* 
said  she,  «in  the  vale,  and  I illuminate  the  mountain , 1 cheer 
the  cottager  at  his  toil,  and  inspire  the  sage  at  his  meditation. 
I mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  cell. 
1 have  a temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence  ; and  to 
him  that  wishes  for  me,  I am  already  present.  Science  may 
raise  thee  to  eminence , but  I alone  can  guide  thee  to  felici- 
ty!-—While  Virtue  was  thus  speaking,  I stretched  out  my 
arms  toward  her,  with  a vehemence  which  broke  my  slumber. 
The  chill  dews  were  falling  around  me,  and  the  shades  of 
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evening  stretched  over  the  landscape.  I hastened  homeward; 
and  resigned  the  night  to  silence  and  meditations. 

Areci. 

- ' . ’ . . . ' ..  W 

John  Aikin.  M.  D.  4747-1831. — Editor,  Monthly  Magazine,  etc. 

. ‘ . ■*  . I 

VIII.  ASEM  THE  MANHATER. 

Where  Tauris  lifts  his  head  above  the  storm,  and  presents 
nothing  to  the  sight  of  the  distant  traveller  but  a prospect  of 
nodding  rock,  falling  torrents,  and  all  the  variety  of  tremen- 
dous nature;  on  the  bleak  bosom  of  this  frightful  mountain, 
secluded  from  society,  and  detesting  the  ways  of  men , lived 
Asem  the  manhaler. 

Asem  had  speut  his  youth  with  men : had  shared  in  their 
amusements : and  had  been  taught  to  love  his  fellow-creatures 
with  the  most  ardent  affection ; but , from  the  tenderness  of  his 
disposition , he  exhausted  all  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  distressed.  The  petitioner  never  sued  in  vain : the  weary 
.traveller  never  passed  his  door : he  only  desisted  from  doing 
good  when  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  relieving. 

From  a fortune  thus  spent  in  benevolence,  he  expected  a 
grateful  return  from  those  he  had  formerly  relieved ; and  made 
his  application  with  confidence  of  redress;  the  ungrateful 
world  soon  grew  weary  of  his  importunity ; for  pity  is  but  a 
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short-lived  passion.  He  soon , therefore  began  to  view  mankind 
in  a very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  had  before  be- 
held them : he  perceived  a thousand  vices  he  had  never  before 
suspected  to  exist:  wherever  he  turned,  ingratitude,  dissimu- 
lations, and  treachery,  contributed  to  increase  his  detestation 
of  them.  Resolved,  therefore , to  continue  no  longer  in  a world 
which  he  hated,  and  which  repaid  his  detestation  with  con- 
tempt, he  retired  to  this  region  of  sterility,  in  order  to  brood 
over  his  resentment  in  solitude,  and  converse  with  the  only 
honest  heart  he  knew;  namely  his  own. 

A cave  was  his  only  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  fruits,  gathered  with  difficulty  from  the  mountain’s 
side,  his  only  food;  and  his  drink  was  fetched  with  danger  , 
and  toil  from  the  headlong  torrent.  In  this  manner  he  lived, 
sequestered  from  society,  passing  the  hours  in  meditation , and 
sometimes  exalting  that  lie  was  able  to  live  independently  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

At  the  fool  of  the  mountain  an  extensive  lake  displayed  its 
glassy  bosom , reflecting  on  its  broad  surface  the  impending 
horrors  of  the  mountain.  To  this  capacious  mirror  he  would 
sometimes  descend,  and,  reclining  on  its  steep  banks,  cast  an 
eager  look  on  the  smooth  expanse  that  lay  before  him.  *How 
beautiful,*  he  often  cried,  «is  nature!  How  lovely,  even  in  her 


i . 
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wildest  scenes!  How  finely  contrasted  is  the  level  plain  that 
lies  beneath  me , with  yon  awfnl  pile  that  hides  its  tremendons 
head  in  clouds!  lint  the  beauty  of  these  scenes  is  no  way  com- 
parable with  their  utility;  from  hence  a hundred  rivers  are 
supplied , which  distribute  health  and  verdure  to  the  various 
countries  through  which  they  flow.  Every  part  of  the  universe 
is  beautiful , just , and  wise , but  man : vile  man  is  a solecism  in 
nature,  the  only  monster  in  the  creation.  Tempest  and  whirl- 
winds have  their/  use;  but  vicious  ungrateful  man  is  a blot  in 
the  fair  page  of  universal  beauty.  Why  was  1 born  of  that  detest- 
ed species,  whose  vices  are  almost  a reproach  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Creator?  Were  men  entirely  free  from  vice , all 
would  be  uniformity,  harmony,  and  order.  A world  of  moral 
rectitude  should  be  the  result  of  a perfectly  moral  agent.  Why, 
why,  then  0 Alla!  must  I be  thus  confined  in  darkness,  doubt, 
and  despair?  .... 

Just  as  he  uttered  the  word  despair,  he  was  going  to  plunge 
into  the  lake  beneath  him,  at  once  to  satisfy  bis  doubts,  and 
put  a period  to  his  anxiety,  when  he  perceived  a most  majestic 
being  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  approaching  the 
bank  on  which  he  stood.  So  unexpected  an  object  at  once 
checked  his  purpose ; he  stopped , contemplated , and  fancied  he 
saw  something  awful  and  divine  in  his  aspect. 

•Son  of  Adam, » cried  the  genius,  «stop  thy  rash  purpose: 
the  Father  of  the  faithful  has  seen  thy  justice , thy  integrity, 
thy  miseries:  and  hath  sent  me  to  afford  and  administer  relief. 
Cive  me  thine  hand,  and  follow,  without  trembling,  wherever 


LiiVEL=nifelado,  liso,  igual. 
YON=aquel  (alii). 
AWFCL=espant050  (y  referential). 
PILE  = rnasa  (de  rocaa , etc.). 
HEALTH  (hellb)  = »al«d. 

WHiRL  WINDS =torbelllnos. 

WAS  1 BORN  (to  be  born  )= tracer . 
WISDOM =C0tdura , sabidoria. 
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I shall  lead ; in  me  behold  Ihe  genius  of  conviction,  kepi  by  the 
great  prophet,  to  turn  from  their  errors  those  who  go  astray, 
not  from  curiosity,  but  a rectitude  of  intention.  Follow  me , and 
he  wise. » • ..  »i  '•  •! 

Ascm  immediately  descended  upon  the  lake,  and  his  guide 
conducted  him  along  the  surface  of  the  water;  till,  coming 
near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  they  both  began  to  sink;  the  wa- 
ters closed  over  their  heads;  they  descended  several  hundred 
fathoms,  till  Asem,  just  ready  to  give  up  his  life  as  inevitably 
lost,  found  himself  with  his  celestial  guide  in  another  world, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  where  human  fool  had  never  trod 
before.  His  astonishment  was  beyond  description , when  he  saw 
a sun  like  that  he  had  left,  a serene  sky  over  his  head,  and 
blooming  verdure  under  his  feet. 

•I  plainly  perceive  your  amazement, » said  the  genius;  "but 
suspend  it  for  a while.  This  world  was  formed  by  Alla,  at 
the  request,  and  under  the  inspection,  of  our  great  prophet; 
who  once  entertained  the  same  doubts  which  filled  your  mind 
when  I found  you,  and  from  the  consequence  of  which  you 
were  so  lately  rescued.  The  rational  inhabitants  of  this  world 
are  formed  agreeable  to  your  own  ideas;  they  are  absolutely 
without  vice.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  your  earth;  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  wholly  inhabited  by  men  who  never  do 
wrong.  If  you  find  this  world  more  agreeable  than  that  you  so 
lately  left,  you  have  free  permission  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
your  days  in  it ; but  permit  me , for  some  time,  to  attend  you, 
that  1 may  silence  your  doubts,  and  make  you  better  acquaint- 
ed with  your  company  and  your  new  habitation. » 


ASTRAY  = fuera  del  camino,  eitri- 
viado 
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«A  world  without  vice ! Rational  beings  without  immorality! » 
cried  Asem,  in  a rapture;  «I  thank  thee,  0 Alla,  who  hast  at 
length  heard  my  petitions : this , this , indeed  will  produce  hap- 
piness, ecslacy,  and  ease.  0 for  an  immortality,  to  spend  it 
among  men  who  are  incapable  of  ingratitude,  injustice,  fraud, 
violence,  and  a thousand  other  crimes  that  render  society  mi- 
serable ! » 

*Cease  thine  acclamations,*  replied  the  genius.  «Look 
around  thee;  reflect  on  every  object  and  action  before  us,  and 
communicate  to  me  the  result  of  thine  observations.  Lead  wher- 
ever you  think  proper,  I shall  be  your  attendant  and  instruc- 
tor.* Asem  and  his  companion  travelled  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  the  former  being  entirely  lost  in  astonishment;  but,  at 
last,  recovering  his  former  serenity,  he  could  not  help  observ- 
ing that  the  face  of  the  country  bore  a near  resemblance  to 
that  he  had  left,  except  that  this  subterranean  world  still  seem- 
ed to  retain  its  primaeval  wildness.* 

«Here,»  cried  Asem,  «I  perceive  animals  of  prey,  and 
others  that  seem  only  designed  for  their  subsistence;  it  is  the 
very  same  in  the  world  over  our  heads.  But  had  1 been 
permitted  to  instruct  our  prophet , I would  have  remov- 
ed this  defect,  and  formed  no  voracious  or  destructive  ani- 
mals, which  only  prey  on  the  other  parts  of  the  creation.*  — 
«Your  tenderness  for  inferior  animals,  is,  I find,  remarkable,* 
said  the  genius,  smiling.  *8ul  with  regard  to  meaner  crea- 
tures , this  world  exactly  resembles  the  other;  and , indeed , for 
obvious  reasons : for  the  earth  can  support  a more  considerable 
number  of  animals,  by  their  thus  becoming  food  for  each  other, 
than  if  they  had  lived  entirely  on  her  vegetable  productions. 


1* 

EASE  (es)  =coroodidad , descanso. 

O FOR  = ;()h  por!  ojala  lu viera. 

9 

WHERkVER =donde  quiera  que. 
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LOST  = perdido  , absorlo. 
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So  lliul  auituals  of  different  natures,  Uius  formed,  instead  of 
lessening  their  multitudes,  subsist  in  the  greatest  number  pos- 
sible. But  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  inhabited  country  before  us, 
and  see  what  that  offers  for  instruction.™ 

They  soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the  forest , and  enter- 
ed the  country  inhabited  by  men  without  vice : and  Asem  an- 
ticipated in  idea  the  rational  delight  he  hoped  to  experience  in 
such  an  innocent  society.  But  they  had  scarce  left  the  confines 
of  the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with 
hasty  steps,  and  terror  in  his  countenance,  from  an  army  of 
squirrels  that  closely  pursued  him.  — “Heavens!™  cried  Asem, 
«why  does  he  fly!  What  can  he  fear  from  animals  so  contemp- 
tible?™ fie  had  scarce  spoken,  when  he  perceived  two  dogs 
pursuing  another  of  the  human  species,  who,  with  equal  ter- 
ror and  haste,  attempted  to  avoid  them.  «This,»  cried  Asem 
to  his  guide,  «is  truly  surprising,  nor  can  I conceive  the  rea- 
son for  so  strange  an  action.™  — «Every  species  of  animals,™ 
replied  the  genius,  «has  of  late  grown  very  powerful  in  this 
country;  for  the  inhabitants  at  first  thinking  it  unjust  to  use 
either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying  them , they  have  insensibly- 
increased;  and  now  frequently  ravage  their  harmless  fron- 
tiers.™— “But  they  should  have  been  destroyed,™  cried  Asem; 
«you  see  the  consequence  of  such  neglect.™  — “Where  is  then 
that  tenderness  you  so  lately  expressed  for  subordinate  ani- 
mals?™ replied  the  genius,  smiling:  «you  seem  to  have  forgot 
that  branch  of  justice.™  — «I  must  acknowledge  my  mistake,™ 
returned  Asem;  ><1  am  now  convinced  that  we  must  be  guilty 
of  tyranny  and  injustice  to  the  brute  creation,  if  we  would  en- 
joy the  world  ourselves.  But  let  us  no  longer  observe  the  duty 


LESSENING  = aminorar. 
2 
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of  man  to  these  irrational  creatures,  but  survey  their  con- 
nexions with  one  another.* 

As  they  walked  farther  up  the  country,  the  more  he  was 
surprised  to  see  no  vestiges  of  handsome  houses,  no  cities,  nor 
any  mark  of  elegant  design.  His  conductor,  perceiving  his  sur- 
prise, observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were 
perfectly  content  with  their  ancient  simplicity;  each  had  a house, 
which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to  lodge  his  little  fa- 
mily; they  were  too  good  to  build  houses  which  could  only  in 
crease  their  own  pride,  and  the  envy  of  the  spectator  - what 
they  built  was  for  convenience,  and  not  for  show.  «At’ least 
then,,  said  Asem,  .they  have  neither  architects,  painters,  nor 
statuaries,  in  their  society ; but  these  are  idle  arts,  and  may 
be  spared.  However,  before  I spend  much  more  time  here  you 
should  have  my  thanks  for  introducing  me  into  the  society  of 
some  of  their  wisest  men:  there  is  scarce  any  pleasure  to  me 
equal  to  a refined  conversation ; there  is  nothing  of  which  I am 
so  much  enamoured  as  wisdom,.  — .Wisdom!,  replied  his  in 
struetor:  «how  ridiculous!  We  have  no  wisdom  here  for  we 
have  no  occasion  for  it;  true  wisdom  is  only  a knowledge  of 
our  own  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us;  but  of  what  use  is 
such  wisdom  here  ? Each  intuitively  performs  what  is  right  in 
himself,  and  expects  the  same  from  others.  If  by  wisdom  you 
should  mean  vain  curiosity,  and  empty  speculation,  as  such 
pleasures  have  their  origin  in  vanity,  luxury,  or  avarice  we 
are  too  good  to  pursue  them.. -.All  this  may  be  right  . ’savs 
Asem;  -but  methinks  1 observe  a solitary  disposition  prevail 
among  the  people ; each  family  keeps  separately  within  their 


SURVEY  — inspeecionar. 
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own  precincts,  without  society,  or  without  intercourse.®  — 
«That,  indeed,  is  true,®  replied  the  other;  «here  is  no  estab- 
lished society,  nor  should  there  be  any:  all  societies  are  made 
either  through  fear  or  friendship:  the  people  we  are  among 
arc  too  good  for  each  oilier ; and  there  arc  no  motives  to  pri- 
vate friendship,  where  all  are  equally  meritorious.®  — «WelI, 
then,®  said  the  sceptic,  *as  1 am  to  spend  my  time  here,  if  I 
am  to  have  neither  the  polite  arts , nor  wisdom , nor  friendship, 
in  such  a world,  I should  be  glad,  at  least,  of  an  easy  compa- 
nion . who  may  tell  me  his  thoughts,  and  to  whom  1 may  com- 
municate mine.®  — «Andtowhat  purpose  should  either  do  this?® 
says  the  genius:  «flattery  or  curiosity  are  vicious  motives,  and 
never  allowed  of  here ; and  wisdom  is  out  of  the  question.® 
• Still,  however,®  said  Asem , «the  inhabitants  must  be  hap- 
py ; each  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions , nor  avariciously 
endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence : each  has  therefore  leisure  for  pitying  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  his  compassion.®  He  had  scarce  spoken  when  his 
ears  were  assailed  with  the  lamentations  of  a wretch  who  sat 
by  the  wayside,  and,  in  the  most  deplorable  distress,  seemed 
gently  to  murmur  at  his  owm  misery.  Asem  immediately  ran  to 
his  relief,  and  found  him  in  the  last  stage  of  a consumption. 
«Slrange ,»  cried  the  son  of  Adam , «that  men  w ho  are  free  from 
vice  should  thus  suffer  so  much  misery  without  relief!®  — «Be 
not  surprised,®  said  the  wretch,  who  was  dying;  «would  it 
not  be  the  utmost  injustice  for  beings,  who  have  only  just  suf- 
ficient to  support  themselves,  and  are  content  with  a bare 
subsistence,  to  take  it  from  their  own  mouths  to  put  it  into 
mine?  They  never  are  possessed  of  a single  meal  more  Ilian  is 


PRbC  I N CTS = reci  a los . 
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necessary;  and  what  is  barely  necessary,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.*  — «They  should  have  been  supplied  with  more  than  is 
necessary,®  cried  Asem ; and  yet  1 contradicted  my  own  opinion 
but  a moment  before:  all  is  doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion. 
Even  the  want  of  ingratitude  is  no  virtue  here  , since  they  never 
received  a favour.  They  have,  however,  another  excellence  yet 
behind ; the  love  of  their  country  is  still , I hope , one  of  their 
darling  virtues.®  — «Peace,  Asem,®  replied  the  guardian , with 
a countenance  not  less  severe  than  beautiful,  ®nor  forfeit  all 
thy  pretensions  to  wisdom ; the  same  selfish  motives  by  which 
we  prefer  our  own  interest  to  that  of  others,  induce  us  to 
regard  our  country  preferable  to  that  of  another.  Nothing 
less  than  universal  benevolence  is  free  from  vice,  and  that  you 
see  is  practised  here.®  — "Strange!®  cries  the  disappointed  pil- 
grim, in  an  agony  of  distress;  «what  sort  of  a world  am  I now 
introduced  to  ? There  is  scarce  a single  virtue , but  that  of  tem- 
perance, which  they  practise;  and  in  that  they  are  no  way 
superior  to  the  brute  creation.  There  is  scarce  an  amusement 
which  they  enjoy ; [fortitude,  liberality,  friendship,  wisdom, 
conversation,  and  love  of  country,  are  all  virtues  entirely 
unknown  here;  thus  it  seems,  that  to  be  unacquainted  with 
vice  is  not  to  know  virtue.  Take  me,  0 my  genius,  back  to  that 
very  world  which  l have  despised:  a world  which  has  Alla  for 
its  contriver,  is  much  more  wisely  formed  than  that  which  has 
been  projected  by  Mahomet.  Ingratitude,  contempt,  and  ha- 
tred, I can  now  suffer,  for  perhaps  I have  deserved  them.  When 
I arraigned  the  wisdom  of  Providence , I only  showed  my  own 
ignorance;  henceforth,  let  me  keep  from  vice  myself,  and  pity 
it  in  others.® 


DARLING  = querido , (avorito. 

PEACE  (pes)  = paz. 

GUARDIAN  (g6rdian)  = guardian. 
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He  had  scarce  ended , when  the  genius , assuming  an  air  of 
terrible  complacency,  called  all  his  thunders  around  him , and 
vanished  in  a whirlwind.  Asem,  astonished  at  the  terror  of 
the  scene , looked  for  his  imaginary  world ; when , casting  his 
eyes  around , he  perceived  himself  in  the  very  situation , and 
in  the  very  place  where  he  first  began  to  repine  and  despair; 
his  right  foot  had  been  just  advanced  to  take  the  fatal  plunge, 
nor  had  it  been  yet  withdrawn ; so  instantly  did  Providence 
strike  the  series  of  tVuths  just  imprinted  on  his  soul.  He  now 
departed  from  the  water-side  in  tranquillity,  and  leaving  his 
horrid  mansion,  travelled  to  Segestan,  his  native  city;  where 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  commerce , and  put  in  practice 
that  wisdom  he  had  learned  in  solitude.  The  frugality  of  a few 
years  soon  produced  opulence;  the  number  of  his  domestics 
increased;  his  friends  came  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  city, 
nor  did  he  receive  them  with  disdain ; and  a youth  of  misery 
was  concluded  with  an  old  age  of  elegance , affluence , and  ease. 

• Goldsmith. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  (Ireland),  1731-177*. — Poetry,  history,  essays. 
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I.  EXECUTION  OF  MARY  STEWART. 


On  Tuesday  the  7‘h  of  February  1586,  the  two  earls  arrived 
at  Fotheringay,  and  demanded  access  to  the  queen , read  in 
her  presence  the  warrant  for  execution , and  required  her  to 
prepare  to  die  next  morning.  Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  with- 
out emotion,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  «That  soul,* 
said  she,  «is  not  worthy  the  joys  of  heaven,  which  repines  be- 
cause the  body  must  endure  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ; and 
though  I did  not  expect  that  the  queen  of  England  would  set 
the  first  example  of  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a sovereign 
prince , I willingly  submit  to  that  which  Providence  has  de- 
creed to  be  my  lot. » And  laying  her  hand  on  a bible,  which 
happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  that  she  was 
innocent  of  that  conspiracy  which  Babington  had  carried  on 
against  Elizabeth's  life.  She  then  mentioned  the  request  con- 
tained in  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory 
answer.  She  entreated  with  particular  earnestness,  that  now 
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in  her  last  moment,  her  almoner  might  be  suffered  to  attend 
her,  and  that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of  those  pious 
institutions  prescribed  by  her  religion.  Even  this  favour,  which 
is  usually  granted  to  the  vilest  criminal,  was  absolutely  denied. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation,  w'ere  bathed  in 
tears,  and  though  over-awed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls, 
with  difficulty  suppressed  their  anguish;  but  no  sooner  did 
Kent  and  Shrewsbury  withdraw,  than  they  ran  to  their  mis- 
tress, and  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  however,  not  only  retained  per- 
fect composure  of  mind,  but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their 
excessive  grief.  And  falling  on  her  knees,  with  all  her  domes- 
tics round  her,  she  thanked  heaven  that  her  sufferings  were 
now  so  near  an  end , and  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
endure  what  still  remained  with  decency  and  writh  fortitude. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  she  employed  in  settling  her 
worldly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  testament  with  her  owrn  hand. 

Her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes , she  distributed  among 
her  servants,  according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  a 
short  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of 
Guise,  full  of  tender  but  magnanimous  sentiments,  and  recom- 
mended her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her  afflicted  servants  to 
their  protection.  At  supper,  she  ate  temperately,  as  usual,  and  ' 
conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  cheerfulness;  she 
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drank  to  every  one  other  servants,  and  asked  their  forgiveness, 
if  ever  she  had  failed  in  any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At 
her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  calmly  a few 
hours.  Early  in  the  morning  she  retired  into  her  closet,  and 
employed  a considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eight  o'  clock,  the 
high  Sheriff  and  his  officers  entered  her  chamber,  and  found 
her  still  kneeling  at  the  altar.  She  immediately  started  up,  and 
with  a majestic  mien  , and  a countenance  undismayed , and  even 
cheerful,  advanced  towards  the  place  of  execution  leaning  on 
two  of  Paulet’s  attendants.  She  was  dressed  in  a mourning  habit, 
but  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which  she  had  long  laid 
aside,  except  on  a few  festival  days.  An  Agnus  Dei  hung  by  a 
pomander  chain  at  her  neck;  her  beads  at  her  girdle;  and  in 
her  hand  she  carried  a crucifix  of  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  the  two  earls,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  from  the 
neighbouring  counties,  received  her;  and  there  Andrew  Mel- 
vil,  the  master  of  her  household,  who  had  beeu  secluded,  for 
some  weeks,  from  her  presence,  was  permitted  to  take  his 
last  farewell.  At  the  sight  of  a mistress  whom  lie  tenderly 
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loved , in  such  a situation , he  melted  into  tears:  and  as  he  was 
bewailing  her  condition  , and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate 
in  being  appointed  to  carry  the  account  of  such  a mournful 
event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied:  «Weep  not,  good  Melvil, 
there  is  at  present  greater  cause  for  rejoicing:  thou  shall  this 
day  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and  such 
an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings,  as  she  has  long  expected. 
Bear  witness  that  I die  constant  in  my  religion  ; firm  in  my  fi- 
delity towards  Scotland;  and  unchanged  in  my  affection  to 
France.  Commend  me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I have  done  nothing 
injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or  to  his  right;  and 
God  forgive  all  those  who  have  thirsted , without  cause , for  my 
blood. » 

With  much  difficulty,  and  after  many  entreaties,  she  pre- 
vailed on  the  two  earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of 
her  men-servants,  and  two  other  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the 
scaffold.  It  was  erected  in  the  same  hall  where  she  had  been 
tried,  raised  a little  above  the  floor,  and  covered,  as  well  as  a 
chair,  the  cushion , and  block,  with  black  cloth.  Mary  mounted 
the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of  death  with 
an  unaltered  countenance  and  signing  herself  with  the  cross, 
she  sat  down  in  the  chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution 
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with  a loud  voice,  to  which  she  listened  with  a careless  air, 
and  like  one  occupied  in  other  thoughts.  Then  the  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough began  a devout  discourse , suitable  to  her  present 
condition,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  in  her  behalf;  but 
she  declared  that  she  could  not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the 
one,  nor  join  with  the  other;  and  falling  on  her  knees,  repeat- 
ed a latin  prayer.  When  the  dean  had  finished  his  devotions, 
she,  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in  the  English  tongue,  recom- 
mended unto  God  the  afflicted  slate  of  the  Church,  and  prayed 
for  prosperity  to  her  son , and  for  a long  life  and  peaceable  reign 
to  Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  she  hoped  for  mercy  only 
through  the  death  of  Christ  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she  now 
willingly  shed  her  blood;  and  lifting  up,  and  kissing  the  cruci- 
fix, she  thus  addressed  it : « As  thy  arms,  0 Jesus,  were  extend- 
ed on  the  cross;  so  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy 
receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins. » 

. She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  takiug  off  her  veil  and 
upper  garments ; and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavour- 
ing to  assist,  she  gently  checked  him,  and  said,  with  a smile, 
that  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  undress  before,  so  many 
spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  With  calm  but 
undaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block;  and 
while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  se- 
cond stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling  out  of  its  attire, 
discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and 
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sorrows.  The  executioner  held  it  up  still  streaming  with  blood, 
and  the  dean  crying  out:  «So  perish  all  queen  Elizabeth’s  ene- 
mies!* the  earl  of  Kent  alone  answered:  «Aroen.®  The  rest  of 
the  spectators  continued  silent,  and  drowned  in  tears,  being 
incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any  other  sentiments  but  those 
of  pity  or  admiration. 

Robertson. 

William  Robertiom,  D.  D.  (Scotland),  1721-1783.  — Distinguished  historian. 


II.  Abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction  ; and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignly  with  such  formal  pomp  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of 
his  subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  Having  assembled  the  states 
of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  Charles  seated 
himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  chair  of  slate;  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son , and  on  the  other  his  sister  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a splendid  retinue 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain , and  princes  of  the  Empire,  standing 
buhind  him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his 
command i'sexplained-in  a few  words,  his  intentions  in  calling 
this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  in- 
strument of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his 
son  Philip,  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction , and  authority  in  the 
Low-Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip 
his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal 
which  they  had  manifested  during  so  long  a course  of  years,  in 
support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat , and , leaning  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  prince  of  Orange , because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience:  and 
from  a paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his 
memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation, 
all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed 
since  the  commencement  of  his  administration.  He  observed 
that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age , he  had  dedicated 
all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  reserving  no 
portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ease,  and  very 
little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure;  that,  either  in  a 
pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine  limes, 
Spain  six  times,  France  four  limes,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low- 
Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea;  that,  while  his  health  permitted 
him  to  discharge  his  duly,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution 
was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing 
such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue ; that , now,  when  his  health  was  broken, 
and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper, 
his  growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire,  nor  wras  he 
so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand, 
which  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  subjects,  or  to  render 
them  happy ; that,  instead  of  a sovereign  worn  out  with  diseas- 
es, and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of 
life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vi- 
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gour  of  his  youth,  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of  malurer 
years;  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a long  administration,  he 
had  committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  atten- 
tion which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them , he  had  either 
neglected,  or  injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored 
their  forgiveness;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all 
his  services ; and  in  his  last  prayers  to  almighty  God , would 
pour  forth  his  ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand,  «lf,  says  he,  I had  left  you,  by  my 
•death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I have  made  such  large 
•additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  me- 
»mory  on  that  account;  but  now,  when  I voluntarily  resign  to 
•you  what  I might  have  still  retained,  I may  well  expect  the 
•warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these , how- 
»ever,  I dispense,  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the 
•welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best 
•and  the  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It 
•is  in  your  power,  by  a wise  and  virtuous  administration , to 
•justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  my 
•paternal  affection;  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  of 
•the  confidence  which  I repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable 
•regard  for  religion ; maintain  the  Catholic  Faith  in  its  purity; 
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»let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes;  encroach 
»noton  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people,  and,  if  the 
“time  shall  ever  come , when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life , may  you  have  a son , endowed  with 
•■such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with 
»as  much  satisfaction  as  I give  up  mine  to  you. » 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sub- 
jects and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary effort.  During  this  discourse , the  whole  audience  melt- 
ed into  tears;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity; 
others,  softened  by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his 
son,  and  of  love  to  his  people;  and  all  were  affected  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a sovereign  who  had  distinguished 
the  Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  particular  marks  of 
his  regard  and  attachment. 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to 
his  son  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending 
on  them,  both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast 
possessions,  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual 
pension  of  a hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a small  sum , for  acts  of  bene- 
ficence and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat  was  the  monastery 
of  St,  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Extremadura.  It  was  seated 
in  a vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a small  brook  and 
surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil , as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 
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it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in 
Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation,  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a new  apartment  to  the  monastery, 
fur  his  accommodation ; hut  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style 
of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  situation 
rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms; 
four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar-cells,  with  naked  walls;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with  brown 
cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all 
on  a level  with  the  ground,  with  a door,  on  one  side,  into  a 
garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  aud 
which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  communicat- 
ed with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to  per- 
form his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  suitable  to 
the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a private  gentleman,  did 
Charles  enter,  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there, 
in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  those  vast  projects,  which,  during  half  a century,  had 
alarmed  and  agitated  Europe , filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by 
turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  sub- 
jected to  his  power. 

Robertson. 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  V. 

For  the  first  ten  mouths  after  his  arrival  at  Yuste,  the  em- 
peror’s health,  under  the  influence  of  a temperate  climate , the 
quiet  of  monastic  life,  and  more  than  all  probably,  his  exemp- 
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lion  from  the  cares  of  stale , had  generally  improved.  His  attacks 
of  gout  had  been  less  frequent  and  less  severe  than  before.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1558,  the  old  malady  returned  with  renewed 
violence.  ■ 1 was  not  in  a condition, » lie  writes  to  Philip,  «to 
listen  to  a single  sermou  during  Lent. » For  months  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  write  a line  with  his  own  hand.  Ilis  spirits  felt 
the  pressure  of  bodily  suffering,  and  were  still  further  depress- 
ed by  the  death  of  his  sister  Eleanor,  the  queen  dowager  of 
France  and  Portugal,  which  look  place  in  February  1558. 

A strong  attachment  seems  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
emperor  and  his  two  sisters.  Queen  Eleanor's  sweetness  of  dis- 
position had  particularly  endeared  her  to  her  brother,  who 
now  felt  her  loss  almost  as  keenly  as  that  of  one  of  his  own 
children.  «She  was  a good  Christian,”  he  said  to  his  secretary, 
Gaztelu;  and,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  he  added, 
«wc  have  always  loved  each  other.  She  was  my  elder  by  fifteen 
months;  and  before  that  period  has  passed  I shall  probably  be 
with  her.*  Before  half  that  period,  the  sad  augury  was  fulfilled. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  Charles's  strength  had  de- 
clined so  much  that  it  was  thought  proper  .to  administer  ex- 
treme unction,  to  him.  He  preferred  to  receive  it  in  the  form 
adopted  by  the  friars,  which,  comprehending  a litany,  the 
seven  penclenlial  psalms,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, was  much  longer  and  more  exhausting  than  the  rile  used 
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by  the  laity.  Ilis  strength  did  not  fail  under  it,  however;  and 
the  following  day  he  desired  to  take  the  communion , as  he  had 
frequently  done  during  his  illness.  On  his  confessor’s  represent- 
ing that,  after  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  this  was 
unnecessary,  he  answered,  « Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  good  provi- 
sion for  the  long  journey  I am  to  set  out  upon. » Exhausted  as 
he  w as , he  knelt  a full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  bed  during 
the  ceremony,  offering  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  earnestness 
of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

Throughout  his  illness  he  had  found  consolation  in  having 
passages  of  Scripture,  especially  the  Psalms,  read  to  him.  Qui- 
jada , careful  that  his  master  should  not  be  disquieted  in  his  last 
moments,  would  allow  very  few  persons  to  be  present  in  his 
chamber. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  September,  St.  Mathew's  day,  about 
two  hours  after  midnight,  the  emperor,  who  had  remained 
long  without  speaking,  feeling  that  his  hour  had  come,  exclaim- 
ed: "Now  it  is  lime! » The  holy  taper  was  placed  lighted  in  his 
right  hand,  as  he  sal  up  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  faith- 
ful Quijada.  With  his  left  he  endeavoured  to  clasp  a silver  cru- 
cifix. It  had  comforted  the  empress,  his  wife,  in  her  dying- 
hour;  and  Charles  had  ordered  Quijada  to  hold  it  in  readiness 
for  him  on  the  like  occasion.  It  had  lain  for  some  lime  on  his 
breast;  and  as  it  was  now  held  up  before  his  glazing  eye  by  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  Charles  fixed  his  gaze  long  and  earnestly 
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on  the  sacred  symbol  — to  him  the  memento  of  earthly  love 
as  well  as  heavenly.  The  archbishop  was  repeating  the  Psalm 
De  Profundis, — «Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  thee, 
0 Lord, » — when  the  dying  man,  making  a feeble  effort  to 
embrace  the  crucifix,  exclaimed  in  tones  so  audible  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  «Ay  Jesus!»  and  sinking  back  on 
the  pillow,  expired  without  a struggle.  He  had  always  prayed  — 
that  he  might  die  in  possession  of  his  faculties.  His  prayer  was 
granted. 

Prescott. 


Wm.  Prescott  (North  America).  — Distinguished  historian-still  living. 


III.  Capture  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  (Scotland). 

Captain  Crawford , a gallant  aud  enterprising  officer,  per- 
formed a service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  by  surpris- 
ing the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  This  was  the  only  fortified  place 
in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  possession  , ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Its  situation  on  the 
top  of  a high  and  almost  innaccesible  rock , which  rises  in  the 
middle  of  a plain,  rendered  it  extremely  strong,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  age,  impregnable;  as  it  commanded  the  river 
Clyde,  it  was  of  great  consequence,  and  esteemed  the  most 
proper  place  in  the  kingdom  for  landing  any  foreign  troops  that 
might  come  to  Mary's  aid.  The  strength  of  the  place  rendered 
lord  Fleming,  the  governor,  more  secure  than  he  ought  to  have 
been,  considering  its  importance.  A soldier,  who  had  served 
in  the  garrison,  and  had  been  disgusted  by  some  ill  usage, 
proposed  the  scheme  to  the  regent,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
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lhal  it  was  practicable,  and  offered  himself  to  go  the  foremost 
man  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  risk  any 
danger  for  so  great  a prize.  Scaling-ladders,  and  whatever  else 
was  necessary,  were  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
dispatch.  All  the  avenues  to  the  castle  were  seized,  that  no 
intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the  governor.  Towards 
evening,  Crawford  marched  from  Glasgow,  with  a small  but 
determined  band.  By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  The  moon  was  set,  and  the  sky,  which  hitherto  had 
been  extremely  clear,  was  covered  with  a thick  fog.  It  was 
where  the  rock  was  highest,  that  the  assailants  made  their 
attempt,  because  in  that  place  there  were  few  sentinels,  and 
they  hoped  to  find  them  least  alert.  The  first  ladder  was  scarce 
fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of  those  who  mounted 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  None  of  the  assailants  were  hurt  by 
the  fall,  and  none  of  the  garrison  alarmed  at  the  noise.  Their 
guide  and  Crawford  scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  fastened  the 
ladder  to  the  roots  of  a tree,  which  grew  in  a cleft.  This  place 
they  all  reached  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  were  still  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder  was  made 
fast  a second  time;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ascent,  they  met 
with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One  of  their  companions  was  seiz- 
ed with  some  sudden  fit,  and  clang,  seemingly  without  life, 
to  the  ladder.  All  were  at  a stand.  It  was  impossible  to  pass 
him.  To  tumble  him  headlong  was  cruel , and  might  occasion  a 
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discovery.  But  Crawford's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him: 
lie  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he 
might  not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over;  and  turning  the  other 
side  of  the  ladder,  they  mounted  with  ease  over  his  belly.  Day 
now  began  to  break;  and  there  still  remained  a high  wall  to 
scale;  but  after  surmounting  so  many  great  difficulties,  this 
was  soon  accomplished.  A sentry  observed  the  first  man,  who 
appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  just  time  to  give  the  alarm, 
before  he  was  knocked  on  the  head.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  solicitous 
about  their  own  safety,  than  capable  of  making  resistance.  The 
assailants  rushed  forwards,  with  repeated  shouts,  and  with  the 
utmost  fury;  look  possession  of  the  magazine,  seized  the  can- 
nons , and  turned  them  against  their  enemies.  Lord  Fleming 
got  into  a small  boat,  and  fled  alone  into  Argyleshire.  Crawford, 
in  reward  of  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  remained  master  of 
the  castle;  and  as  he  did  not  lose  a single  man  in  the  enterprise, 
he  enjoyed  his  success  with  unmixed  pleasure. 

Robertson. 


IV.  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS  (England,  a.  d.  1066). 

The  English  and  Normans  now  prepared  themselves  to  fight; 
but  the  aspect  of  things , on  the  night  before  the  battle , was 
very  different  in  the  two  camps:  the  English  spent  the  time  in 
riot,  and  jollity,  and  disorder;  the  Normans  in  silence,  in 
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prayer,  and  in  the  other  functions  of  their  religion.  On  the 
morning,  the  duke  called  together  the  most  considerable  of  his 
commanders,  and  made  them  a speech  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
He  represented  to  them , that  the  event , which  they  and  he 
had  long  wished  for,  was  approaching;  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  war  now  depended  on  their  swords,  and  would  be  decided 
in  a single  action : that  never  army  had  greater  motives  for 
exerting  a vigorous  courage , whether  they  considered  the  prize 
which  would  attend  their  victory,  or  the  inevitable  destruction 
which  must  ensue  upon  their  discomfiture : that  if  their  mar- 
tial and  veteran  bands  could  once  break  those  raw  soldiers, 
who  had  rashly  dared  to  aproach  them,  they  conquered  a king- 
dom at  one  blow,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  possessions 
as  the  reward  of  their  prosperous  valour:  that',  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted  prowess , an 
enraged  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  sea  met  them  in  their 
retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  certain  punishment 
of  their  imprudent  cowardice ; that  by  collecting  so  numerous 
and  brave  a host,  he  had  ensured  every  human  means  of  con- 
quest: and  the  commander  of  the  enemy,  hj‘  his  criminal  con- 
duct, had  given  him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  in  whose  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and 
battles;  and  that  a perjured  usurper,  anathematized  by  the  so- 
vereign Pontiff,  and  conscious  of  his  own  breach  of  faith , would 
be  struck  with  terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would  prog- 
nosticate to  himself  that  fate  which  his  multiplied  crimes  had 
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so  justly  merited.  The  duke  next  divided  his  army  into  three 
lines:  the  first,  headed  by  Montgomery,  consisted  of  archers 
and  light  armed  infantry;  the  second,  commanded  by  Martel, 
was  composed  of  his  bravest  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and 
ranged  in  close  order:  his  cavalry,  at  whose  head  he  placed 
himself,  formed  the  third  line;  and  were  so  disposed,  that 
they  stretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing  of 
the  army.  He  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given ; and  the 
whole  army,  moving  at  once , and  singing  the  hymn  or  song  of 
Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charlemagne,  advanced,  in  order 
and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  enemy.  k 1 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a rising  ground . and 
having  likewise  drawn  some  trenches  to  secure  his  flanks,  he 
resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  avoid  all  action 
with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  inferior.  The  Kentish  men 
were  placed  in  the  van,  a post  which  they  had  always  claimed 
as  their  due ; the  Londoners  guarded  the  standard ; and  the 
king  himself,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth 
and  Leofwin,  dismounting,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  perish 
in  the  action.  The  first  attack  of  the  Normans  was  desperate, 
but  was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  English,  ami  after  a 
furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  the  former, 
overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground , and  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  began  first  to  relax  their  vigour;  then  to  retreat; 
and  confusion  was  spreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William, 
who  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  destruction  , hastened  with 
a select  band  to  the  relief  of  his  dismayed  forees.  His  presence 
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restored  the  action;  the  English  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
loss,  and  the  duke  ordering  his  second  line  to  advance,  re- 
newed the  attack  with  fresh  forces,  and  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince,  still  made  a vi- 
gorous resistance,  he  tried  a stratagem,  which  was  very  deli- 
cate in  its  management,  but  which  seemed  adviseable  in  his 
desperate  situation  , where , if  he  gained  not  a decisive  victory, 
he  was  totally  undone.  He  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  succeeded  against  these 
unexperienced  soldiers,  who,  heated  bv  the  action,  and  san- 
guine in  their  hopes,  precipitately  followed  the  Normans  into 
the  plain.  William  gave  orders  that  at  once  the  infantry  should 
face  about  upon  their  pursuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  as- 
sault upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  pursue  the  advan- 
tage, which  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  enemy  must  give 
them  in  that  critical  and  decisive  moment.  The  English  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the  hill; 
where , being  rallied  again  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were 
able,  notwithstanding  their  loss,  to  maintain  the  post  and 
continue  the  combat.  The  duke  tried  the  same  stratagem  a se- 
cond time  with  the  same  success;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  still  found  a great  body  of  the  English,  who, 
maintaining  themselves  in  firm  array,  seemed  determined  to 
dispute  the  victory  to  the  last  extremity,  lie  ordered  his  heavy- 
armed infantry  to  make  an  assault  upon  them  ; while  his  ar- 
chers, placed  behind,  should  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expos- 
ed by  the  situation  of  the  grouud,  and  who  were  intent  in  de- 
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fending  themselves  against  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  assail- 
ants. By  this  disposition  he  at  last  prevailed : Harold  was  slain 
by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  His  two  brothers  shared  the  same  fate;  and 
the  English,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  those  princes,  gave 
ground  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by 
the  victorious  Normans.  A few  troops , however,  of  the  van- 
quished had  still  the  courage  (o  turn  upon  their  pursuers ; and 
attacking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  some  re- 
venge for  the  slaughter  and  dishonour  of  the  day.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  seek  their  safety  by  flight; 
and  darkness  saved  them  from  any  farther  pursuit  by  the 
enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William , duke  of  Normandy,  the  great 
and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings;  after  a battle  which  was  fought 
from  morning  till  sunset,  and  which  seemed  worthy,  by  the 
heroic  feats  of  valour  displayed  by  both  armies  and  by  both 
commanders , to  decide  the  fate  of  a mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  there  fell  near  fifteen 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Normans,  The  loss  was  still 
more  considerable  on  that  of  the  vanquished,  besides  the  death 
of  the  king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold  was 
brought  to  William , and  was  generously  restored  without  ran- 
som to  his  mother.  The  Norman  army  left  not  the  field  of  battle 
without  giving  thanks  to  Heaven,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
for  this  victory:  and  the  prince,  having  refreshed  his  troops, 
prepared  to  push  to  the  utmost  his  advantages  against  the  di- 
vided, dismayed,  and  discomfited  English. 

IIume. 
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V.  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBOURNE. 

The  war  continued  to  rage;  and  in  1388  the  Scots  thought 
they  had  a proper  opportunity  to  retort  upon  the  English  the 
invasion  of  Richard  II.  A large  army  was  assembled  at  Jedburgh 
for  this  purpose.  The  earl  of  Fife , second  son  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  was  commander  in  chief ; but  the  hopes  of  the  army 
rested  upon  James  earl  of  Douglas,  a man  as  much  redoubted 
as  any  who  ever  bore  that  formidable  title.  The  assembled 
leaders  hearing  that  the  Northumbrians  were  collecting  a con- 
siderable force  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland , resolved  that  their 
main  body  should  not  advance  into  England , as  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended,  but  that  a select  detachment  under  Douglas 
of  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  who,  with  their  followers, 
made  up  from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men  with  two 
thousand  chosen  infantry,  should  invade  England. 

By  a swift  and  secret  march , Douglas  entered  Northum- 
berland, crossed  the  Tine,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bishopric 
of  Durham , where  he  wasted  and  destroyed  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword  as  far  as  the  gates  of  York.  In  his  return  from 
an  expedition  which  had  been  eminently  successful,  he  passed 
as  if  in  triumph  before  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  In  this  town  lay 
the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
renowned  by  his  nickname  of  Hotspur,  with  his  brother  Sir 
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Ralph.  They  did  not  lamely  endure  the  presence  of  Iheir  here- 
ditary enemy;  but  although  they  had  not  sufficient  forces  to 
give  Douglas  battle,  came  forth  to  skirmish  with  the  Scottish 
knights,  who  willingly  met  them,  and  broke  many  spears.  A 
personal  encounlre  took  place  between  the  earl  of  Douglas 
himself  and  sir  Henry  Percy,  in  which  Hotspur’s  lance,  bearing 
a tuft  of  silk  at  the  extremity,  embroidered  with  his  arms,  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  earl.  «This  trophy,* 
said  the  Scot,  «I  will  carry  to  Scotland,  and  place  it  on  the 
highest  tower  of  my  castle  of  Dalkeith.*  «That,»  said  Percy, 
•shall  thou  never  do.»  «Then,»  replied  Douglas,  «lhou  must 
come  this  night  and  take  it  from  before  my  tent.*  He  then  re- 
sumed his  march  up  the  river  Tyne . and  encamped  at  night, 
expecting  that  Percy  would  come  to  challenge  his  pennon. 
Hotspur  was  only  with-held  from  doing  so  by  the  report  that 
Douglas  was  retreating  on  the  main  army  of  Scotland , and 
that  he  might  find  him  united  with  the  earl  of  March.  But 
when,  on  the  second  day,  he  heard  that  the  Scottish  armies 
were  yet  far  apart,  and  that  Douglas  moved  slowly,  as  if  invit- 
ing a pursuit,  he  hastily  assembled  about  six  hundred  lauces, 
who,  with  their  squires  and  followers,  and  several  thousand 
archers,  made  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  in  ail,  and 
marched  westward  in  pursuit  of  Douglas. 

The  Scottish  earl  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Otlerbourne , a 
hamlet  in  Reedsdale , and  its  lines  extended  east  and  west  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  English  crossed  the  Reed,  and  at- 
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tacked  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  position , which  they  found 
rudely  but  strongly  fortified,  and  well  defended.  Douglas, 
whose  plan  of  battle  had  been  previously  adjusted,  continued 
the  defence  of  the  barricade  till  he  had  led  his  men  out  of  the 
camp,  and  drawn  them  up  in  a compact  body,  but  with  a 
changed  front,  for  his  line  of  battle  now  stretched  north  and 
south,  while  the  river  covered  one  flank,  and  hills  and  moras- 
ses protected  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  vale  of  the  Reed 
behind  gave  an  avenue  for  retreat,  should  that  prove  neces- 
sary. This  change  of  position  in  the  commencement  of  the 
action  argues,  that,  besides  his  high  character  of  chivalry, 
Douglas , as  a general , possessed  science  beyond  what  we  might 
esteem  the  tactics  of  his  age.  In  the  meantime  the  English 
were  something  disordered  by  pressing  through  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  it  had  the  effect  in  some  degree  of  surprise,  when, 
by  the  moon  of  a clear  antumn  night,  they  met  their  opponents 
within  a little  distance.  The  battle  instantly  joined  with  loud 
acclamations  of  Percy  on  the  one  side,  and  Douglas  on  the 
oilier.  The  conflict  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  be- 
tween two  such  champions  and  their  followers.  At  length  the 
numbers  of  the  English  began  to  prevail,  when  Douglas,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  wont  of  the  heroes  of  that  family, 
made  a desperate  personal  effort.  He  rushed  on  the  foe,  hold- 
ing his  battleaxe  in  both  hands , and  clearing  his  way  by  main 
force.  His  bannerman  pressed  on  to  keep  up  with  his  heroic 
master.  At  length,  involved  among  the  English,  and  far  from 
his  followers,  Douglas,  despite  his  armour  of  proof,  received 
three  mortal  wounds.  But  the  impulse  given  by  his  furious  ad- 
vance had  animated  the  Scots  and  disheartened  the  English, 
nor  did  either  army  know  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  leader.  Se- 
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veral  Scottish  knighls,  pursuing  their  advantage,  pressed  up 
to  the  place  where  Douglas  was  lying  in  the  last  agony.  They 
enquired  anxiously  how  he  fared?  “But  indifferently,*  replied 
the  earl:  “life  is  ebbing  fast.  There  is  a prophecy  in  our  house 
that  a dead  man  shall  win  a field,  and  I think  it  will  be  this 
night  accomplished.  I fall  as  my  fathers  did  , who  seldom  have 
died  in  chambers  or  on  a sick-bed.  Conceal  my  death;  raise 
my  banner;  cry  my  war-cry,  and  avenge  my  fall !»  The  Scottish 
leaders,  their  hearts  swelling  with  sorrow  and  desire  of  re- 
venge , made  a new  and  desperate  attack;  and  put  to  flight  the 
English , who  were  already  staggered.  Both  the  Percies  remain- 
ed prisoners,  and  with  them  almost  all  the  Englishmen  of 
condition  who  fought  in  this  celebrated  action , which  Froissart 
assures  us  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  in  his  time , and 
fought  with  the  most  heroic  bravery  on  both  sides. 

Walter  Scott. 
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VI.  DEATH  OF  JAMES  I.  KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

After  the  dismissal  of  his  army,  James  I.  met  his  parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  and  employed  himself  and  them  in  making  se- 
veral regulations  for  commerce , and  for  the  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  In  the  meantime  the  period  of  this  active 
and  good  prince's  labours  was  speedily  approaching. 

The  chief  author  of  his  fate  was  Sir  Robert  Grahame , uncle 
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to  Uie  earl  of  Stralherne,  James , with  his  usual  view  of  unfixing 
and  gradually  undermining  the  high  power  of  the  nobility, 
resumed  the  earldom  of  Stralherne,  and  obliged  the  young 
earl  to  accept  of  the  earldom  of  Monleith  in  lieu  of  it.  This  seems 
to  have  irritated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  earl's  uncle  Sir  Ro- 
bert, who  was  likewise  exasperated  by  having  sustained  a per- 
sonal arrest  and  imprisonment,  along  with  other  men  of  rank, 
on  the  king's  return  in  1425.  Entertaining  these  causes  of  per- 
sonal dislike  against  his  sovereign , Grahame , in  the  parliament 
of  1429,  undertook  to  represent  to  the  king  the  grievances  of 
the  nobility:  but,  instead  of  doing  so  with  respect  and  mode- 
ration , this  fierce  and  haughty  man  worked  himself  into  such 
extremity  of  passion  as  to  make  offer  to  arrest  the  monarch  in 
name  of  the  estates  of  parliament.  As  no  one  dared  to  support 
him  in  an  attempt  so  arrogant,  Grahame  was  seized,  and, 
finally,  his  possessions  were  declared  forfeited , and  he  himself 
ordered  into  banishment. 

He  retired  to  the  recesses  of  the  Highlands,  vowing  revenge, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  send  forth  from  his  lurking  place  a 
written  defiance,  in  which  he  renounced  the  king's  allegiance, 
and  declared  himself  his  mortal  enemy.  On  this  new  proof  of 
audacity,  a reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should  bring  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Grahame  dead  or  alive.  On  this  a con- 
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spiracy  look  place,  the  event  of  which  was  terrible,  although 
we  can  but  ill  trace  the  motives  of  some  of  the  party. 

The  ostensible  head  of  the  conspirators  was  the  king’s  own 
uncle,  Walter  earl  of  Alhole,  son  of  Robert  the  third,  by  his 
second  marriage.  This  ambitious  old  man  was  not  prevented 
by  his  near  alliance  with  the  crown  from  plotting  against  his 
royal  nephew’s  life , with  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  throne 
Sir  Robert  Stewart,  his  own  grandson , who  on  his  part,  though 
favoured  by  the  king,  and  holding  the  confidential  situation  of 
chamberlain , did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  so  nefarious  a con- 
spiracy. The  event  proved  that  the  conspirators  had  formed 
their  plan  for  assassinating  their  prince  with  too  much  accuracy. 
But  the  hopes  upon  which  Athole  and  his  grandson  founded 
the  subsequent  part  of  their  plot  seem  to  have  been  vague  and 
uncertain  to  an  extravagant  degree,  inducing  us  to  believe, 
that , like  other  heated  and  fiery  spirits  in  similar  situations, 
those  engaged  in  the  bloody  design  must  have  worked  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  the  feelings  of  hatred  towards  James, 
which  animated  their  own  bosoms,  were  also  nourished  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  community;  a species  of  self-delusion  com- 
mon amongst  men  who  engage  in  such  desperate  enterprises. 

The  removal  of  the  court  to  Perth,  where  James  proposed 
to  hold  his  Christmas , facilitated  the  conspirator’s  enterprise, 
by  making  a sudden  descent  from  the  Highlands , a short  expe- 
dition. About  the  2D‘  of  February  1437,  the  king,  after  having 
entertained  his  treacherous  uncle  of  Athole  at  supper,  was  about 
to  retire  to  rest  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  which  was  the 
royal  residence  for  the  time,  when  it  was  suddenly  entered  by 
a body  of  three  hundred  men , whose  admittance  had  been  fa- 
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cilitated  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  the  faithless  chamberlain. 
There  is  a tradition  that  a young  lady  in  attendance  on  the 
queen,  named  Katherine  Douglas,  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
want  of  a bar  to  the  royal  apartment  by  thrusting  her  own  arm 
across  the  staples.  This  slender  obstacle  was  soon  overcome.  So 
much  lime  had,  however,  been  gained,  that  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  had  found  means  to  let  down  the  king  into  a vault  be- 
neath the  apartment,  from  which  he  might  have  made  his  es- 
cape, had  not  an  entrance  from  the  sewer  to  the  court  of  thQ 
monastery  been  built  up  by  his  own  order  a day  or  two  before, 
because  his  balls,  as  he  played  at  tennis,  were  lost  by  entering 
the  vault.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  obstacle,  the  king  might 
have  escaped,  for  the  assassins- left  the  apartment  without  find- 
ing out  his  place  of  retreat,  and,  having  in  their  brutal  fury 
wounded  the  queen , dispersed  to  seek  for  James  in  the  oilier 
chambers.  Unhappily,  before  either  the  conspirators  had  with- 
drawn from  the  palace,  or  assistance  had  arrived,  the  king  en- 
deavoured, by  the  help  of  the  ladies,  to  escape  from  the  vault, 
and  some  of  the  villains  returning , detected  him  in  the  attempt. 
Two  brothers,  named.  Hall,  then  descending  into  the  vault, 
fell  fiercelyupou  Janies  with  their  daggers;  when, young,  active, 
and  fighting  for  his  life,  the  king  threw  them  down,  and  trode 
them  under  foot.  But  while  he  was  struggling  with  the  traitors, 
and  cutting  his  hands  in  an  attempt  to  wrench  llieir  daggers 
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from  them,  the  principal  conspirator,  Grahamo,  Came  to  the 
assistance  of  his  associates . and  the  king  died  by  many  wounds. 
Thus  fell  James  I. , a prince  of  distinguished  talents  and  virtue, 
too  deep  in  political  speculation;  perhaps,  for  the  period  in 
which  he  lived , too  hasty  and  eager  in  carrying  his  meditated 
reformation  into  execution,  and  too  rigorous  in  punishing 
crimes  which  were  rather  the  fruit  of  tempting  opportunity, 
and  of  the  general  licence  of  a disorderly  period,  than  the  de- 
liberate offspring  of  individual  guilt. 

The  alarm  was  given  at  last , and  the  attendants  of  the  court 
and  domestics  began  to  gather  to  the  palace,  from  which  the 
assassins  made  their  escape  to  the  Highlands,  not  without  loss. 

Walter  Scott. 

VII.  TAKING  OF  ROXBURGH  CASTLE. 

You  must  know  Roxburgh  was  then  a very  large  castle , si- 
tuated near  where  two  fine  rivers;  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
join  each  other.  Being  within  five  or  six  miles  of  England,  the 
English  wrere  extremely  desirous  of  retaining  it,  and  the  Scots 
equally  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  I will  tell  you  how  it 
was  taken. 

It  was  upon  the  night  of  what  is  called  Shrovetide , a ho- 
liday which  people  paid  great  respect  to,  and  solemnized  with 
much  gaiety  and  feasting.  Most  of  the  garrison  of  Roxburgh 
castle  were  drinking  and  carousing,  but  still  they  had  set 
watches  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  in  case  of  any  sudden 
attack ; for  as  the  Scots  had  succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises 
of  the  kind , and  as  Douglas  was  known  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood , they  couccived  themselves  obliged  to  keep  a very 
strict  guards 
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MILES  = millas. 


SHROVE-TIDE=liempo  de  confesion, 
Carnestolendas. 

U6LIDAY  = dia  sanlo , fiesta. 
WATCHES  = vigilantes  , centinelas. 
BATTLEMENTS  = almenas. 
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An  English  woman , the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers , was  sit- 
ting on  the  battlements  with  her  child  in  her  arms ; and  looking 
out  on  the  fields  below,  she  saw  some  black  objects,  like  a 
herd  of  cattle,  straggling  near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  ap- 
proaching the  dilch  or  moat  of  the  castle , she  pointed  them 
out  to  the  sentinel,  and  asked  him  what  they  were.  — «Pooh, 
Pooh!»  said  the  soldier,  «it  is  farmer  such  a one's  cattle » (nam- 
ing a man  whose  farm  lay  near  to  the  castle) ; « the  good  man 
is  keeping,  a jolly  Shrovetide,  and  has  forgot  to  shut  up  his 
bullocks  in  their  yard ; but  if  the  Douglas  come  across  them 
before  morning,  he  is  likely  to  rue  his  negligence. » Now  these 
creeping  objects  which  they  saw  from  the  castle-wall  were  no 
real  cattle , but  Douglas  himself  and  his  soldiers,  who  had  put 
black  cloaks  above  their  armour,  and  were  creeping  about  ou 
hands  pnd  feet , in  order,  without  being  observed , to  get  so 
near  to  the  fool  of  the  castle-wall  as  to  be  able  to  set  ladders  to 
it.  The  poor  woman  , who  knew  nothing  of  this,  sat  quietly  on 
the  wall , and  began  to  sing  to  her  child.  You  must  know  that 
the  name  of  Douglas  had  become  so  terrible  to  the  English,  that 
the  women  used  to  frighten  their  children  with  it,  and  say  to 
them  when  they  behaved  ill,  that  they  « would  make  the  black 
Douglas  lake  thcm.»  And  the  soldier's  wife  was  singing  to  her 
child : 

• Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  little  pet  ye. 

Hush  ye , hush  ye,  do  not  fret  ye , 

The  black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye.» 

»You  are  not  so  sure  of  that,»  said  a voice  close  beside  her. 


CATTLE  = ganado. 

STRAGGLING  = andar  * la  desbandada. 
DlTGH  = hoyo. 

MOAT  — foso. 

FARMER  — labrador. 

BuLLOCKS  = novillos. 

TARD  = corral. 

RUE=arrepentirse. 


CREEPING  (crept) —andar  a galas. 

3 

PUT  (put)  = poncr. 
CtOAKS=capas. 

CHILDREN  (child,  sing.)=nmo$. 
HUSH  = callar. 

YE  (you)  = tos,  etc. 

PET  = mimado,  favorito,  querido. 
FRET  = consumirsc  , adigirsc. 
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She  fell  al  Ihe  same  lime  a heavy  hand , with  an  iron  glove, 
laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  when  she  looked  round , she  saw  the 
very  black  Douglas  she  had  been  singing  about,  standing  close 
beside  her,  a tail,  swarthy,  strong  man.  At  the  same  time, 
another  Scotsman  was  seen  ascending  the  walls,  near  to  the 
' senlinel.  The  soldier  gave  the  alarm,  and  rushed  at  the  Scots- 
man, whose  name  was  Simon  Ledehouse,  with  his  lance;  but 
Simon  parried  the  stroke,  and  closing  with  the  sentinel,  struck 
him  a deadly  blow  with  his  dagger.  The  rest  of  the  Scots  follow- 
ed up  to  assist  Douglas  and  Ledehouse,  and  the  castle  was 
taken.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  put  to  death,  but  Douglas  pro- 
tected the  woman  and  the  child.  1 dare  say  she  made  no  more 
song  about  thp  black  Douglas. 

Walter  Scott. 


VIII.  BATTLE  OF  CALPE. 

# . 

The  grey  summits  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  brightened  with  the 
first  rays  of  morning,  as  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  from 
its  encampment.  The  Prince  Ataulpho  rode  from  squadron  to  ( 
squadron,  animating  his  soldiers  for  the  battle.  « Never  should 
we  sheath  our  swords, » said  he,  « while  these  infidels  have  a 
fooling  in  the  land.  They  are  pent  up  within  yon  rocky  moun- 
tain ; we  must  assail  them  in  their  rugged  hole.  We  have  a long 
day  before  us:  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine  upon  one  of  their 
host  who  is  not  a fugitive,  a captive,  or  a corpse. » 


f 

iRON=hierro. 

GLOVE  (gluv)  = guanle. 

4 

SWARTOY  = tostado,  moreno. 
PARRIED  (parry)  = parar  (esgrima). 
CLOSING  = cerrar , trabarsc  cuerpo  6 
cuerpo. 

DEADLY  = mortal. 


RODE  (ride,  rode,  ridden) =ir  raontado 
6 caballero  en. 

SHEATH  (sheth)=envainar. 

PENT  por  PENNED  = puestos  en  redil, 
cercados  y cstrechados. 

HOLE  = agujero , roadriguera. 

CORPSE =cad6ver. 
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The  words  of  Ihe  prince  were  received  wilh  shouts,  and 
the  army  moved  towards  the  promontory.  As  they  advanced, 
they  heard  the  dash  of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  trumpets  , and 
the  rocky  bosom  of 'the  mountain  glittered  wilh  helms  and 
spears  and  scimitars;  for  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  fresh  confi- 
dence by  the  words  of  Taric,  were  sallying  forth,  with  flaunt- 
ing banners,  to  the  combat.  , . 

The  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a rock  as  his  troops 
marched  by;  his  buckler  was  at  his  back,  and  he  brandished 
in  his  hand  a double-pointed  spear.  Calling  upon  the  several 
leaders  by  their  names,  he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their  attacks 
against  the  Christian  captains,  and  especially  against  Atanlpho; 
«for  the  chiefs  being  slain ,»  said  he , « their  followers  will  van- 
ish from  before  us  like  the  morning  mist. » 

The  Gothic  nobles  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  their  arms;  but  the  Prince  Ataulpho  was  conspi- 
cuous above  all  the  rest  for  the  youthful  grace  and  majesty  of 
his  appearance,  and  the  bravery  of  his  array.  He  was  mounted 
on  a superb  Andalusian  charger,  richly  caparisoned  with  crim- 
son velvet,  embroidered  wilh  gold.  His  surcoat  was  of  like  col- 
our and  adornment,  and  the  plumes  that  waved  above  his 
burnished  helmet  were  of  the  purest  white.  Ten  mounted  pa- 
ges, magnificently  attired,  followed  him  to  the  field,  but  their 
duly  was  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to  attend  upon  their  lord,  and 
to  furnish  him  wilh  steed  or  weapon. 

The  Christian  troops,  though  irregular  and  undisciplined. 


CLASH =choquc.  CONSPICUOUS  =rdislinguido,  claro,  lu- 


BRAY  = rcbuino , resonar  (los  bron- 
ces) , s. 

GLITTERED  = relumbrar. 

HELMETS  = yclmos. 

SaLLYING =salir  (raililar). 

FLAUNTING  = lreraotar  airosamenle. 
GAUNT =enjuto  y dcscarnado. 
BuCKLKR  = broqueL 
BRAN  DISHED =hlandir. 


cido. 

AHUAY  = alavio. 

CHARGER  = caballo  dc  guerra. 
a 

SuBCOAT  = sobreve$te  (de  malla). 

a 

BURNISHED  = bruuir. 

STEED =corc£l. 

WEAPON  (wepun)  =arma. 

l!  N DtSCl  PI.  1 NED  “indisci  plinailo. 
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were  full  of  native  courage;  for  the  old  warrior  spirit  of  their 
Gothic  sires  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  but  Atnulpho  stationed  them  in  the  rear; 
«for  God  forbid, » said  he,  «that  foot  soldiers  should  have  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  battle , when  1 have  so  many  valiant  cav- 
aliers. » As  the  armies  drew  nigh  to  each  other,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  was  composed  of 
infantry.  Upon  this  the  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  and  re- 
quested that  the  foot  soldiery  might  advance  and  disperse  this 
losel  crew,  holding  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  contend  with  the 
pedestrian  foes.  The  prince,  however,  commanded  them  to 
charge;  upon  which,  putting  spurs  to  their  steeds,  they  rush- 
ed upon  the  foe. 

The  Arabs  stood  the  shock  manfully,  receiving  the  horses 
upon  the  points  of  their  lances.  Many  of  the  riders  were  shot 
down  with  bolts  from  cross-bows,  or  slabbed  with  the  poniards 
of  the  Moslems.  The  cavaliers  succeeded , however,  in  breaking 
into  the  midst  of  the  battalion  and  throwing  it  into  confusion, 
cutting  down  some  with  their  swords,  transpiercing  others 
with  their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under  the  hoofs  of  llieir 
horses.  At  this  moment,  they  were  attacked  by  a band  of  Span- 
ish horsemeu,  the  recreant  partisans  of  Count  Julian.  Their 
assault  bore  hard  upon  their  countrymen , who  were  disorder- 
ed by  the  contest  with  the  foot  soldiers,  and  many  a loyal 
Christian  knight  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  an  unnatural  foe. 

The  foremost  among  these  recreant  warriors  was  the  rene- 
gado  cavalier  whom  Theodomir  had  challenged  in  the  tent  of 
Taric.  lie  dealt  his  blows  about  him  with  a powerful  arm  and 


SIRES  = mayore$. 

GLOWED  ({flid)  = arder. 

i 

REAR  (rerj  = rclaguardia. 

i 

NIGH  tni;=ccrca. 

LOSEL  = perdido , pillo. 

* 

CREW  {cru)  = cbusma. 
HOLDING  = t«ncr,  opinar. 
MANFCLLY  = varonilmcnlc. 


BOLTS  = ccrrojos,  misiles. 

CROSS-BOWS  = bal!estas. 

STABBED  (stab)  = dar  de  puftaladas. 

TRAMPLING  = pisotcar. 

HOOFS  = casco. 

HORSEMEN  = ginelcs. 
a 

RECREANT =cobarde , aposlata. 

DEALT  (dell},  deal,  dealt  = reparlir,  dar. 
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with  malignant  fury,  for  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the  hatred 
of  an  apostate.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  espied  by  the 
hardy  Theodomir,  who  came  spurring  to  the  encounter:  “Trai- 
tor,* cried  he,  «1  have  kept  my  vow.  This  lance  has  been  held 
sacred  from  all  other  foes  to  make  a passage  for  thy  perjured 
soul.  « The  renegado  had  been  renowned  for  prowess  before 
he  became  a traitor  to  his  country,  but  guilt  will  sap  the  cour- 
age of  the  stoutest  heart.  When  he  beheld  Theodomir  rushing 
upon  him,  he  would  have  turned  and  fled.  Pride  alone  with- 
held him;  and,  though  an  admirable  master  of  defence,  he 
lost  all  skill  to  ward  the  attack  of  his  adversary.  At  the  first 
assault  the  lance  of  Theodomir  pierced  him  through  and  through. 
He  fell  to  the  earth,  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  rolled  in  the  dust, 
but  yielded  his  breath  without  uttering  a word. 

The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  throughout  the 
morning  with  varying  success.  The  stratagem  of  Taric,  howev- 
er, began  to  produce  its  effect.  The  Christian  leaders  and  most 
conspicuous  Cavaliers  were  singled  out,  and  severally  assailed 
by  overpowering  numbers.  They  fought  desperately,  and  per- 
formed miracles  of  prowess,  but  fell,  one  by  one,  beneath  a 
thousand  wounds.  Still  the  battle  lingered  on  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  day;  and  as  the  declining  sun  shone  through 
the  clouds  of  dust , it  seemed  as  if  the  conflicting  hosts  were 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  fire. 

The  Prince  Atanlpho  saw  that  the  fortune  of  battle  was 
against  him.  He  rode  about  the  field  calling  out  the  names  of 
the  bravest  of  his  knights.  But  few  answered  to  his  call ; the 


HARDY  = avczado  y fuerte  en  resistir. 
SPURRING  (spur)  = cspolear. 

VOW  = Yolo. 

SACRED  — sagrado. 

SAP  = zapar,  minar. 

STOUTEST  (stout]  = mas  robufllo. 
SKILL=babilidad. 
WARDa=resguardarse  do. 


THROUGH  AND  THROUGH  (thru)=de 
parte  A parte. 

GNASHED  = rcchioar. 

TEETH,  pi.  (tooth,  sing.)=dienles. 
YIELDED  (yelded)=cntregar. 

SINGLED  OUT=cscoger  uno  por  uoo. 
LINGERED  (lioguerd)=lardar,  prolon- 
garae. 
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rest  lay  mangled  on  the  field.  With  this  handful  of  warriors  he 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  day,  when  he  was  assailed  by  Tcn- 
deros,  a parlisan  of  Count  Julian,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  re- 
creant Christians.  At  sight  of  this  new  adversary,  fire  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  for  Tenderos  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  father’s  palace.  «Well  dost  thou,  traitor! » cried  he,  «to 
attack  the  son  of  thy  lord,  who  gave  thee  bread;  thou,  who 
hast  betrayed  thy  country  and  thy  God ! » 

So  saying,  he  seized  a lauce  from  one  of  his  pages,  and 
charged  furiously  upon  the  apostate;  but  Tenderos  met  him  in 
mid  career,  aud  the  lance  of  the  prince  was  shivered  upon  his 
sliield.  Alaulpho  then  grasped  his  mace,  which  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow,  and  a doubtful  fight  ensiled.  Tenderos  was  power- 
ful of  frame,  and  superior  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  but  the 
curse  of  treason  seemed  to  paralyse  his  arm.  He  wounded 
Ataulpho  slightly  between  the  greaves  of  his  armour;  but  the 
prince  dealt  a blow  with  his  mace  that  crushed  through  helm 
and  skull,  and  reached  the  brains,  and  Tenderos  fell  dead  to 
the  earth,  his  armour  rattling  as  he  fell. 

At  the  same  moment  a javelin,  hurled  by  an  Arab , trans- 
pierced the  horse  of  Ataulpho  which  sunk  beneath  him.  The 


MANGLED =dcstrozar. 
HANDFUL=puBado, 

WARRIORS  = guerreroa. 

i 

RETRIEVE  (relrev) =recuporar. 
FLASHED  = relaoipaguear. 
BROUGHT  UP=educado. 

BREAD  (bred)  = pan. 

MID  = medio,  milad. 

9 

SUiVERED=baccr  trizas. 
SHIELD  (sbcld) =escndo. 
GRASPED — cogcr  cod  avidez. 
MACE  = maza. 

SADDLE-BOWr=arzon  do  la  silla. 
CURSE = maldicion . 


I 3 

TREASON  (Irtsun)  =traicion. 

4 

SLIGHTLY =llgeramente. 

i 

GREAVES  (grevs)  = grebas. 

ARMOUR  'Armur)  = armadura. 
CRUSHF.D=aplastar.  . \atravcso  bun- 

TnROUGH ) diendo. 

SKULL  = crdneo. 

BRAINS  = scsos. 

RATTLING =resooar  (por  choque  rSpi- 
do , coroo  dc  metalcs , piedras , etc.). 
HURLED =lanzar. 

TRANSPIERCED  (transpdrsd)  = atrave 
sar. 
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prince  seized  Ihe  reins  of  the  steed  of  Tenderos,  but  the  faith- 
ful animal , as  though  he  knew  him  to  be  the  foe  of  his  late 
lord,  reared  and  plunged,  and  refused  to  let  him  mount.  The 
prince , however,  used  him  as  a shield  to  ward  off  the  press  of 
foes;  while,  with  his  sword,  he  defended  himself  against  those 
in  front  of  him.  Taric  ben  Zeyad  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  paused,  for  a moment,  in  admiration  of  the  surpassing 
prowess  of  the  prince.  Recollecting,  however,  that  his  fall 
would  be  a death-blow  to  his  army,  he  spurred  upon  him,  and 
wounded  him  severely  with  his  scimitar.  Before  he  could  repeat 
his  blow,  Theodomir  led  up  a body  of  Christian  cavaliers  to  the 
rescue,  and  Taric  was  parted  from  his  prey  by  the  tumult  of 
the  fight.  The  prince  sank  to  the  earth  > covered  with  wounds, 
and  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  A faithful  page  drew  him 
from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and,  aided  by  a veteran 
soldier,  an  ancient  vassal  of  Alaulpho,  conveyed  him  to  a short 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  side  of  a small  stream 
that  gushed  out  from  among  rocks.  They  stanched  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and  washed  the  dust  from  his 
face,  and  laid  him  beside  the  fountain.  The  page  sat  at  his  head, 
and  supported  it  on  his  knees;  and  the  veteran  stood  at  his 
feet,  with  his  brow  bent,  and  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow.  The  prince 
gradually  revived,  and  opened  his  eyes.  «Row  fares  the  battle?* 
said  he.  « The  struggle  is  hard , » replied  the  soldier,  « but  the 
day  may  yet  be  ours. » 

The  prince  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  aid  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees.  They 
supported  him  between  them,  and  he  prayed  fervently  for  a 
short  time,  when,  finding  hisstreugth  declining,  lie  beckoned 


REINS  (rens)  = riendas. 

LATE=ex-,  que  fu6,  ultimo. 

REARED  (r6rd)=cncabrilarse. 
PLUNGED =xambullir,  dar  manoladas. 
PRESS  = presion , empuje. 

HOOFS  = cascos. 


CONVEYED =trasportar,  Itevar. 
GUSHED  OUT  = salir  h chorro , bro- 
(ar. 

STANCHED  = restafiar. 

WASHED =latar. 

BROW  = frenlc. 
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the  veteran  to  sit  down  beside  him  on  the  rock.  Continuing  to 
kneel , he  confessed  himself  to  that  ancient  soldier,  having  no 
priest  or  friar  to  perform  that  office  in  this  hour  of  extremity. 
When  he  had  so  done,  he  sank  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
pressed  it  with  his  lips,  as  if  he  would  take  a fond  farewell  of 
liis  beloved  country.  The  page  would  then  have  raised  his  head, 
but  found  that  his  lord  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

A number  of  Arab  warriors,  who  came  to  the  fountain  to 
slake  their  thirst,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  prince , and  bore  it  in 
triumph  to  Taric  crying,  «Beliold  the  head  of  the  Christian  lead- 
er!" Taric  immediately  ordered  that  the  head  should  be  put 
upon  the  end  of  a lance , together  with  the  surcoat  of  the  prince, 
and  borne  about  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
atabals,  and  cymbals. 

When  the  Christians  beheld  the  surcoat,  and  knew  the  fea- 
tures of  the  prince,  they  were  struck  with  horror,  and  heart 
and  hand  failed  them.  Theodomir  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rally 
them ; they  threw  by  their  weapons  and  fled ; and  they  conti- 
nued to  fly,  and  the  enemy  to  pursue  and  slay  them,  until  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Moslems  then  returned  and  plunder- 
ed the  Christian  camp,  where  they  found  abundant  spoil. 

Washington  Ihving. 


(North  America),  atili  living.— History,  humorous  and  grave,  tales,  sketches,  elo. 

IX.  Defence  of  the  Convent  of  St. -George. 

• 

For  three  long  and  anxious  months  did  the  good  knight  Pe- 
listes  and  his  cavaliers  defend  their  sacred  asylum  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  infidels.  The  standard  of  the  true  faith 
was  constantly  displayed  from  the  loftiest  tower,  and  a fire 


PRIEST  (prest)=sacerdole. 

YIELDED  LP  THE  GHOST=cntregar  el 
rspiritu  , cxbalar  el  Ultimo  alienlo. 


DARKNESS =oscuridad , anochccido. 
PLUNDERED  = saquear . 
SP01L=botin. 
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blazed  there  throughout  the  night,  as  signals  of  distress  to  the 
surrounding  country.  The  watchman  from  his  turret  kept  a 
i wary  look  out  over  the  land,  hoping  in  every  cloud  of  dust  to 
descry  the  glittering  helms  of  Christian  warriors.  The  country, 
however,  was  forlorn  and  abandoned;  or  if  perchance  a human 
being  was  perceived,  it  was  some  Arab  horseman,  careering 
the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  as  fearlessly  as  if  it  were  his  na- 
tive desert. 

By  degrees  the  provisions  of  the  convent  were  consumed, 
and  the  cavaliers  had  to  slay  their  horses,  one  by  one,  for 
food.  They  suffered  the  wasting  miseries  of  famine  without  a 
murmur,  and  always  met  their  commander  with  a smile.  Pe- 
lisles,  however,  read  their  sufferings  in  their  wan  and  emaciat- 
ed countenances,  and  felt  more  for  them  than  for  himself.  He 
was  grieved  at  heart  that  such  loyalty  and  valour  should  only 
lead  to  slavery  or  death,  and  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt  for  their  deliverance.  Assembling  them  one  day  iu  the 
court  of  the  convent , he  disclosed  to  them  his  purpose. 

"Comrades  and  brothers  in  arms,*  said  he,  «it  is  needless 
to  conceal  danger  from  brave  men.  Our  case  is  desperate:  our 
countrymen  either  know  not  or  heed  not  our  situation , or  have 
not  the  means  to  help  us.  There  is  but  one  chance  of  escape ; it 
is  full  of  peril,  and,  as  your  leader,  I claim  the  right  to  brave 
it.  To-morrow  at  break  of  day  I will  sally  forth  and  make  for 
the  city  gates  at  the  moment  of  their  being  opened;  no  one  will 
suspect  a solitary  horseman ; I shall  be  taken  for  one  of  those 
recreant  Christians  who  have  basely  mingled  with  the  enemy. 
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If  1 succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  city,  I will  hasten  to  Toledo 
for  assistance.  At  all  events  I shall  be  back  in  less  than  twenty 
days.  Keep  a vigilant  look-out  toward  the  nearest  mountain.  If 
you  behold  five  lights  blazing  upon  its  summit,  be  assured  I am 
at  hand  with  succour,  and  prepare  yourselves  to  sally  forth 
upon  the  city  as  I attack  the  gates.  Should  I fail  in  obtaining 
aid,  I will  return  to  die  with  you.» 

When  he  had  finished,  his  warriors  would  fain  have  sever- 
ally undertaken  the  enterprise,  and  they  remonstrated  against 
his  exposing  himself  to  such  peril ; but  he  was  not  to  be  shaken 
from  his  purpose.  On  the  following  morning,  ere  the  break  of 
day,  his  horse  was  led  forth,  caparisoned,  into  the  court  of 
the  convent,  and  Pehstes  appeared  in  complete  armour.  As- 
sembling his  cavaliers  in  the  chapel , he  prayed  with  them  for 
some  lime  before  the  altar  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Then  rising,  and 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  «God  knows,  my  companions, » 
said  he,  "whether  we  have  any  longer  a country  1 If  not,  bet- 
ter were  we  in  our  graves.  Loyal  and  true  have  ye  been  to  me, 
and  loyal  have  ye  been  to  my  son , even  to  the  hour  of  his 
death ; and  grieved  am  I that  I have  no  other  means  of  proving 
my  love  for  you , than  by  adventuring  my  worthless  life  for 
your  deliverance.  All  I ask  of  you,  before  I go , is  a solemn  prom- 
ise to  defend  yourselves  to  the  last  like  brave  men  and  Chris- 
tian cavaliers,  and  never  to  renoqnce  your  faith,  or  throw 
yourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  renegado  Magued , or  the  trai- 
tor Julian.®  They  all  pledged  their  word,  and  look  a solemn 
oath  to  the  same  effect  before  the  altar. 

Pelistes  then  embraced  them  one  by  one,  and  gave  them 
his  benediction ; and  as  he  did  so  his  heart  yearned  over  them, 


I AIN  do  buena  gana. 
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for  he  fell  towards  them , not  merely  as  a companion  in  arms 
and  as  a commander,  but  as  a father;  and  lie  look  leave  of 
them  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  his  death.  The  warriors,  on 
their  part,  crowded  round  him  in  silence,  kissing  his  hands 
aud  the  hem  of  his  sureoat,  and  many  of  the  sternest  shed 
tears. 

The  grey  of  the  dawning  had  just  streaked  the  east,  when 
Pelistes  look  lance  in  hand,  hung  his  shield  about  his  neck, 
and,  mounting  his  steed,  issued  quietly  forth  from  a postern 
of  the  convent.  He  paced  slowly  through  the  vacant  streets, 
and  the  tramp  of  his  steed  echoed  afar  in  that  silent  hour ; but 
no  oue  suspected  a warrior,  moving  thus  singly  aud  tranquilly 
in  an  armed  city,  to  be  an  enemy.  He  arrived  at  the  gate  just 
at  the  hour  of  opening.  A foraging  party  was  entering  with 
cattle  and  with  beasts  of  burthen , and  he  passed  unheeded 
through  the  throng.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  sol- 
diers who  guarded  the  gate , he  quickened  his  pace , and  at 
length,  galloping  at  full  speed , succeeded  in  gaining  the  moun- 
tains. Here  he  paused  and  alighted  at  a solitary  farm-house  to 
breathe  his  panting  steed;  but  had  scarce  put  foot  to  ground 
when  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  pursuit,  and  beheld  a horse- 
man spurring  up  the  mountain. 

Throwing  himself  again  upon  his  steed , he  abandoned  the 
road  and  galloped  across  the  rugged  heights.  The  deep , dry 
channel  of  a torrent  checked  his  career,  and  his  horse  stum- 
bling upon  the  margin  , rolled  with  his  rider  to  the  bottom. 
Pelistes  was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fail , and  his  whole  visage 
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was  bathed  in  blood.  His  horse,  too,  was  maimed  and  unable 
to  sland,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  The  enemy  drew 
near,  and  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Magued , the  renegado 
general , who  had  perceived  him  as  he  issued  forth  from  the 
city,  and  had  followed  singly  in  pursuit.  «Well  met,  sefior  al- 
caide!* exclaimed  he,  «and  overtaken  in  good  time.  Surren- 
der yourself  my  prisoner.®  * 

Pelistcs  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword, 
bracing  his  shield,  and  preparing  for  defence.  Magued,  though 
an  apostate,  and  a fierce  warrior,  possessed  some  sparks  of 
knightly  magnanimity.  Seeing  his  adversary  dismounted,  he 
disdained  to  lake  him  at  a disadvantage,  but.  alighting  tied  his 
horse  to  a tree. 

The  conflict  that  ensued  was  desperate  and  doubtful  for 
seldom  had  two  warriors  met  so  well  matched  or  of  equal 
prowess.  Their  shields  were  hacked  to  pieces,  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  their  armour,  and  stained  with  their 
blood.  They  paused  repeatedly  to  take  breath ; regarding  each 
other  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Pelistes,  however,  had 
been  previously  injured  by  his  fall,  and  fought  to  great  disad- 
vantage. The  renegado  perceived  it,  and  sought  not  to  slay 
him , but  to  take  him  alive.  Shifting  his  ground  continually,  he 
wearied  his  antagonist,  who  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  At  length  Pelistes  seemed  to  summon  up 
all  his  remaining  strength  to  make  a signal  blow ; it  was  skil- 
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fully  parried , and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  re- 
negado  ran  up,  and  putting  his  fool  upon  his  sword,  and  the 
point  of  his  scimitar  to  his  throat,  called  upon  him  to  ask  his 
life ; but  Pelistes  lay  without  sense , and  as  one  dead.  Magued 
then  unlaced  the  helmet  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  and  seated 
himself  on  a rock  beside  him , to  recover  breath.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  warriors  were  found  by  certain  Moorish  cavaliers,  who 
marvelled  much  at  the  traces  of  that  stern  and  bloody  combat. 

Finding  there  was  yet  life  in  the  Christian  knight , they  laid 
him  upon  one  of  their  horses,  and  aiding  Magued  to  remount 
his  steed , proceeded  slowly  to  the  city.  As  the  convoy  passed 
by  the  convent,  the  cavaliers  looked  forth  and  beheld  their 
commander  borne  along  bleeding  and  a captive.  Furious  at  the 
sight,  they  sallied  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  were  repulsed  by  a 
superior  force,  and  driven  back  to  the  great  portal  of  the 
church.  The  enemy  entered  pell-mell  with  them,  fighting  from 
aisle  to  aisle,  from  altar  to  altar,  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters 
of  the  convent.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers  died  bravely, 
sword  in  hand;  the  rest  were  disabled  with  wounds  and  made 
prisoners.  The  convent,  which  was  lately  their  castle,  was  now 
made  their  prison,  and,  in  after-times,  in  commemoration  of 
this  event,  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  St.  George  of  the 
Captives. 

Washington  Irving. 

X.  Foray  of  the  Spanish  Knights  among  the  mountains 
of  Malaga. 

The  foray  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hasson  had  touched  the  pride 
of  the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined  on  retaliation. 
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For  this  purpose , a number  of  the  most  distinguished  cavaliers 
assembled  at  Antequcra , in  the  month  of  March , 1485.  The 
leaders  of  the  enterprise  were  the  gallant  marquis  of  Cadiz; 
Don  Pedro  Henriquez , adelantado  of  Andalusia ; Don  Juan  de 
Silva,  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  hearer  of  the  royal  standard, 
who  commanded  in  Seville;  Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  master 
of  the  religious  and  military  order  of  Santiago,  and  Don  Alonso 
de  Aguilar.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note  hastened  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise , and  in  a little  time , about  twenty-seven 
hundred  horse  and  several  companies  of  foot  were  assembled 
within  the  old  warlike  city  of  Antequera,  comprising  the  very 
flower  of  Andalusian  chivalry.  A council  of  war  was  held  by 
the  chiefs,  to  determine  in  what  quarter  they  should  strike  a 
blow.  The  rival  Moorish  kings  were  waging  civil  war  with 
each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada,  and  the  whole  country 
lay  open  to  inroad.  Various  plans  were  proposed  by  the  differ- 
ent cavaliers.  The  marquis  of  Cadiz  was  desirous  of  scaling 
the  walls  of  Zahara , and  regaining  possession  of  that  important 
fortress.  The  master  of  Santiago,  however  suggested  a wider 
range,  and  a still  more  important  object.  He  had  received  in- 
formation from  his  adalides , who  were  apostate  Moors , that  an 
incursion  might  be  made  with  safety  into  a mountainous  region 
near  Malaga,  called  the  Axarquia.  Here  were  valleys  of  pasture- 
land,  well  stocked  with  flocks  and  herds;  and  there  were  nu- 
merous villages  and  hamlets,  which  would  be  an  easy  prey.  The 
city  of  Malaga  was  too  weakly  garrisoned,  and  had  too  few  cav- 
alry, to  send  forth  any  force  in  opposition.  And  he  added,  that 
they  might  extend  their  ravages  to  its  very  gates , and  perad- 
venture  carry  that  wealthy  place  by  sudden  assault.  The  ad- 
venturous spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by  this  sugges- 
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lion : in  their  sanguine  confidence , they  already  beheld  Malaga 
in  their  power,  and  they  were  eager  for  the  enterprise.  The 
marquis  of  Cadiz  endeavoured  to  interpose  a little  cool  caution: 
he  likewise  had  apostate  adalides  the  most  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced on  the  borders.  Among  these,  he  placed  especial  re- 
liance on  one,  named  Luis  Amar,  who  knew  all  tfie  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  country.  He  had  received  from  him  a parti- 
cular account  of  these  mountains  of  the  Axarquia.  Their  savage 
and  broken  nature  was  a sufficient  defence  for  the  fierce  people 
that  inhabited  them,  who,  manning  their  rocks,  and  their 
tremendous  passes,  which  were  often  nothing  more  than  the 
deep,  dry  bed  of  torrents,  might  set  whole  armies  at  defiance. 
Even  if  vanquished , they  afforded  no  spoil  to  the  victor ; their 
houses  were  little  belter  than  bare  walls,  and  they  would  drive 
off  their  scanty  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fortresses  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  sober  counsel  of  the  marquis  was  overruled.  The  cav- 
aliers, accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  considered  themselves 
and  their  horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  rugged  expedition, 
and  were  flushed  with  the  idea  of  a brilliant  assault  upon  Mala- 
ga. Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Antequera,  and  all  such  as 
had  horses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  scramble , they  set  forth, 
full  of  spirit  and  confidence.  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  and  the 
adelantado  of  Andalusia  led  the  squadron  of  advance;  the  count 
ofCifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry  of  Seville; 
then  came  the  battalion  of  the  most  valiant  Rodrigo  Ponce  de 
Leon,  marquis  of  Cadiz;  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
brothers  and  nephews,  and  many  cavaliers  who  sought  dis- 
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tinctlon  under  his  banner;  and  as  this  family  band  paraded  ill 
martial  stale  through  the  streets  of  Antequera , they  attracted 
universal  attention  and  applause.  The  rearguard  was  led  by 
Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  master  of  Santiago;  and  was  compo- 
sed of  the  knights  of  his  order,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Ecija,  with 
certain  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  whom  the  king 
had  placed  under  his  command.  The  army  was  attended  by  a 
great  train  of  mules,  laden  with  provisions  for  a few  days'  sup- 
ply, until  they  should  be  able  to  forage  among  the  Moorish  vil- 
lages. Never  did  a more  gallant  and  self-confident  little  army 
tread  the  earth.  It  was  composed  of  men  full  of  health  and  vig- 
our, to  whom  war  was  a pastime  and  delight.  They  had  spared 
no  expense  in  their  equipments;  for  never  was  the  pomp  of 
war  carried  to  a higher  pitch  than  among  the  pround  chivalry 
of  Spain.  Cased  in  armour,  richly  inlaid  and  embossed,  decked 
with  rich  surcoats  and  waving  plumes,  and  superbly  mounted 
on  Andalusian  steeds,  they  pranced  out  of  Antequera,  with 
banners  flying,  and  their  various  devices  and  armorial  bearings 
ostentatiously  displayed;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  their  hopes, 
promised  the  inhabitants  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils  of  Ma- 
laga. In  the  rear  of  this  warlike  pageant  followed  a peaceful 
band , intent  upon  profiting  by  the  anticipated  victories.  They 
were  not  the  customary  wretches  that  hover  about  armies , to 
plunder  and  strip  the  dead ; but  goodly  and  substantial  traders, 
from  Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic.  They  rode 
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sleek  mules,  and  were  clad  in  fair  raiment,  with  long  leathern 
purses  at  their  girdles,  well  fdled  with  pistoles  and  other  gold- 
en coin.  They  had  heard  of  the  spoils,  wasted  by  the  soldiery 
at  the  capture  of  Alhaina,  and  were  provided  with  moneys  t6 
buy  up  the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  rich  silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form  the  plun- 
der of  Malaga.  The  proud  cavaliers  eyed  these  sons  of  traffic 
with  great  disdain,  but  permitted  them  to  follow,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  troops,  who  might  otherwise  be  overburdened 
with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition  with  great 
celerity  and  secrecy ; but  the  noise  of  their  preparations  had 
already  reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison , it  is  true, 
was  weak,  but  the  commander  was  himself  a host.  This  was 
Muley  Abdallah , commonly  called  El  Zagal , or,  « the  Valiant.* 
He  was  younger  brother  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan  , and  general  of 
the  few  forces  which  remained  faithful  to  the  old  monarch. 
He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of  spirit  with  his  brother,  and 
surpassed  him  in  craft  and  vigilance.  His  very  name  was  a war- 
cry  among  his  soldiery,  who  had  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
of  his  prowess. 

El  Zagal  suspected,  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of  this  noisy 
expedition.  He  consulted  with  old  Bexir,  a veteran  Moor,  who 
governed  the  city.  « If  this  army  of  marauders  were  to  reach 
Malaga,*  said  he,  «we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them 
without  its  walls.  I will  throw  myself,  vilh  a small  force,  into 
the  mountains,  rouse  the  peasantry,  take  possession  of  the 
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passes,  and  endeavour  to  give  these  Spanish  cavaliers  sufficient 
entertainment  upon  the  road. 

It -was  on  a Wednesday,  that  the  pranking  array  of  high- 
mettled  warriors  issued  from  the  ancient  gates  of  Antequera. 
They  marched  all  day  and  night , making  their  way  secretly,  as 
they  supposed,  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  As  the 
tract  of  country  they  intended  to  maraud  was  far  in  the  Moorish 
territories,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  , they  did  not 
arrive  there  until  late  in  the  following  day.  In  passing  through 
these  stern  and  lofty  mountains,  their  path  was  often  along  the 
bottom  of  a barranca,  or  deep  rocky  valley,  with  a scanty 
stream  dashing  along  it,  among  the  loose  rocks  and  stones 
which  it  had  broken  and  rolled  down  in  the  lime  of  its  autum- 
nal violence.  Sometimes  their  road  was  a mere  rambla , or  dry 
bed  of  a torrent,  cut  deep  into  the  mountains,  and  filled  with 
their  shattered  fragments.  These  barrancas  and  ramblas  were 
overhung  by  immense  cliffs  and  precipices,  forming  the  lurking- 
places  of  ambuscades  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  as  in  after-times  they  have  become  the  favourite 
haunts  of  robbers,  to  way-lay  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

As  the  sun  went  down  , the  cavaliers  came  to  a lofty  part 
of  the  mountains,  commanding,  to  their  right,  a distant  glimpse 
of  a part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean 
beyond , and  they  hailed  it  with  exultation  as  a glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in , they  reached  the  chain 
of  little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these  rocky 
heights,  and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name  of  the 
Axarquia.  Here  their  vaunting  hopes  were  destined  to  meet 
with  the  first  disappointment.  The  inhabitants  had  heard  of 
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their  approach;  they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle  ami 
effects;  and,  with  their  wives  and  children , had  taken  refuge 
in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of  the  mountains.  Enraged  at 
their  disappointment , the  troops  set  fire  to  the  deserted  houses, 
and  pressed  forward , hoping  for  better  fortune  as  they  advan- 
ced. Don  Alonso  dc  Aguilar,  and  the  other  cavaliers  in  the 
vanguard,  spread  out  their  forces,  to  lay  waste  the  country; 
capturing  a few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  the  Morish 
peasants  who  were  driving  them  to  some  place  of  safely.  While 
this  marauding  party  carried  fire  and  sword  in  the  advance , and 
lit  up  the  mountain  cliffs  with  the  flames  of  the  hamlets,  the 
master  of  Santiago  , who  brought  up  the  rearguad  , maintained 
strict  order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in  martial  array; 
ready  for  attack  or  defence  should  an  enemy  appear.  The  men- 
at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  attempted  to  roam  iii  quest  of 
booty;  but  he  called  them  back,  and  rebuked  them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a part  ol'  the  mountain  completely 
broken  up  by  barrancas  and  ramblas  of  vast  depth , and  shag- 
ged with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
order  of  march;  the  horses  had  no  room  for  action,  and  were 
scarcely  manageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock,  to  rock, 
and  up  and  down  frightful  declivities,  where  there  was  scarce 
footing  for  a mountain-goat.  Passing  by  a burning  village , the 
light  of  the  flames  revealed  their  perplexed  situation.  The  Moors 
who  had-  taken  refuge  in  a watch-tower  on  an  impending 
height , shouted  with  exultation , when  they  looked  down  upon 
these  glistering  cavaliers , struggling  and  stumbling  among  the 
rocks.  Sallying  forth  from  their  tower,  they  took  possession  of 
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Uic  cliffs  which  overhung  the  ravine,  and  hurled  darts  and 
stones  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost  grief  of  heart, 
that  the  good  master  of  Santiago  beheld  his  brave  men  falling 
like  helpless  victims  around  him , without  the  means  of  resis- 
tance or  revenge.  The  confusion  of  his  followers  was  increased 
by  the  shouts  of  the  Moors,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  every 
crag  and  cliff,  as  if  they  were  surrounded  by  innumerable  foes. 
Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  country,  in  their  struggles  to 
extricate  themselves  they  plunged  into  other  glens  and  defiles, 
where  they  were  still  more  exposed  to  danger.  In  this  extre- 
mity, the  master  of  Santiago  despatched  messengers  in  search 
of  succour.  The  marquis  of  Cadiz , like  a loyal  companion  in 
arms,  hastened  to  his  aid  with  his  cavalry.  Ilis  approach 
checked  the  assaults  of  the  enemy;  and  the  master  was  at 
length  enabled  to  extricate  his  troops  from  the  defile.  In  the 
mean  time,  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  and  his  companions,  in 
their  eager  advance , had  likewise  got  entangled  in  deep  glens, 
and  dry  beds  of  torrents,  where  they  had  been  severely  galled  by 
the  insulting  attacks  of  a handful  of  Moorish  peasants , posted 
on  the  impending  precipices.  The  proud  spirit  of  De  Aguilar 
was  incensed  at  having  the  game  of  war  thus  turned  upon  him, 
and  his  gallant  forces  domineered  over,  by  mountain  boors, 
whom  he  had  thought  to  drive , like  their  own  cattle,  to  Anle- 
quera.  Hearing,  however,  that  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  and  the 
master  of  Santiago  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  he  disregard- 
ed his  own  danger,  and , calling  together  his  troops  returned 
to  assist  them , or  rather,  to  partake  of  their  perils.  Being  once 
more  assembled  together,  the  cavaliers  held  a hasty  council, 
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amidst  the  hurling  of  stones  and  whistling  of  arrows;  and  their 
resolves  were  quickened  by  the  sight,  from  time  to  time,  of 
some  gallant  companion  in  arms  laid  low.  They  determined, 
that  there  was  no  spoil  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  repay  the 
extraordinary  peril;  and  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the 
herds  they  had  already  taken , which  only  embarrassed  their 
march , and  to  retreat  with  all  speed  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  adalides  or  guides  were  ordered  to  lead  the  way  out  of 
this  place  of  carnage.  These , thinking  to  conduct  them  by  the 
most  secure  route . led  them  by  a steep  and  rocky  pass , difficult 
to  the  foot-soldiers , but  almost  impracticable  to  the  cavalry. 
It  was  overhung  with  precipices,  whence  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows  were  poured  upon  them , accompanied  by  savage  yells, 
which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  In  some  places  they  could 
pass  but  one  at  a time , and  were  often  transpierced,  horse  and 
rider,  by  the  Moorish  darts;  the  progress  of  their  comrades  was 
impeded  by  their  dying  struggles.  The  surrounding  precipices 
were  lit  up  by  a thousand  alarm-fires , and  every  crag  and  cliff 
had  its  flames,  by  the  light  of  which  they  beheld  their  foes 
bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than 
mortal  men.  Either  through  terror  and  confusion,  or  through 
real  ignorance  of  the  country,  their  guides , instead  of  conduct- 
ing them  out  of  the  mountains , led  them  deeper  into  their  fatal 
recesses.  The  morning  dawned  upon  them  in  a narrow  rambla, 
its  bottom  filled  with  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  raved 
along  the  mountain  torrent,  while  above  them  beetled  huge 
arid  cliffs , over  the  brows  of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned 
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heads  of  llieir  fierce  and  exalting  foes.  Wliat  a different  appear- 
ance did  the  unfortunate  cavaliers  present,  from  the  gallant 
band  that  marched  so  vaunlingly  out  of  Antequera!  Covered 
with  dust  and  blood  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  fatigue  and 
horror,  they  looked  like  victims  rather  than  warriors.  Many  of 
their  banners  were  lost,  and  not  a trumpet  was  heard,  to  rally 
their  sinking  spirits.  The  men  turned  with  imploHng  eyes  to 
their  commanders , while  the  hearts  of  the  cavaliers  were  ready 
to  burst  with  rage  and  grief,  at  the  merciless  havoc  made 
among  their  faithful  followers. 

All  day  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  mountains.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
heights  where  in  the  preceding  night  had  blazed  the  alarm- 
fires.  The  mountaineers  assembled  from  every  direction;  they 
swarmed  at  every  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Christians, 
and  garrisoning  the  cliffs  like  so  many  lowers  and  battlements. 

Night  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were 
shut  up  in  a narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a deep  stream,  and 
surrounded  by  precipices  that  seemed  to  reach  the  skies,  and 
on  which  the  alarm-fires  blazed  and  flared.  Suddenly  a new 
cry  was  heard  resounding  along  the  valley.  «El  Zagal!  El  Zagal!® 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff-  «Wbat  cry  is  that?®  said  the  master 
of  Santiago.  «Il  is  the  war-cry  of  El  Zagal , the  Moorish  gene- 
ral,® said  an  old  Castilian  soldier:  «he  must  be  coming  in  per- 
son with  the  troops  of  Malaga.® 

The  worthy  master  turned  to  his  knights:  *I.et  us  die,® 
said  he,  « making  a rood  with  our  hearts,  since  we  cannot  with 
our  swords.  Let  us  scale  the  mountain , and  sell  our  lives 
dearly,  instead  of  staying  here  to  be  tamely  butchered.® 
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So  saying,  he  turned  his  steed  against  the  mountain,  and 
spurred  him  up  its  flinty  side.  Horse  and  foot  followed  his 
example;  eager,  if  they  could  not  escape,  to  have  at  least  a 
dying  blow  at  the  enemy.  As  they  struggled  up  the  height , a 
tremendous  storm  of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon  them 
by  the  Moors.  Sometimes  a fragment  of  rock  came  bounding 
and  thundering  down  ploughing  its  way  through  the  centre  of 
their  host.  The  foot-soldiers,  faint  with  weariness  and  hunger, 
or  crippled  by  wounds,  held  by  the  tails  and  manes  of  the  hor- 
ses, to  aid  them  in  their  ascent,  while  the  horses,  losing  their 
footing  among  the  loose  stones,  or  receiving  some  sudden 
wound,  tumbled  down  the  steep  declivity,  steed,  rider,  and 
soldier  rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  until  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  in  the  valley.  In  this  desperate  struggle  , the  alferez , or 
standard-bearer  of  the  master,  with  his  standard,  was  lost,  as 
were  many  of  his  relations  and  his  dearest  friends.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the  mountain , but  it  was  * 
only  to  be  plunged  in  new  difficulties.  A wilderness  of  rocks 
and  rugged  dells  lay  before  him , beset  by  cruel  foes.  Having 
neither  banner  nor  trumpet,  by  which  to  rally  his  troops, 
they  wandered  apart,  each  intent  upon  saving  himself  from 
the  precipices  of  the  mountains  and  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  pious  master  of  Santiago  beheld  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  late  gallant  force,  he  could  not  restrain  his  grief. 
«0  God!»  exclaimed  he,  “great  is  thine  anger  this  day  against 
thy  servants ! Thou  hast  converted  the  cowardice  of  these  infi- 
dels into  desperate  valour,  and  hast  made  peasants  and  boors 
victorious  over  armed  men  of  battle!® 
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He  would  fain  hare  kept  with  his  foot-soldiers , and,  gather- 
ing them  together,  have  made  head  against  the  enemy;  but 
those  around  him  entreated  him  to  think  only  of  his  personal 
safely.  Te  remain  was  to  perish  without  striking  a blow ; to 
escape  was  to  preserve  a life,  that  might  be  devoted  to  venge- 
ance on  the  Moors.  The  master  reluctantly  yielded  to  their 
advice.  *0  Lord  of  hosts!*  exclaimed  he  again,  «from  thy 
wrath  do  I fly,  not  from  these  infidels:  they  are  but  instruments 
in  thy  hands  to  chastise  us  for  our  sius!»  So  saying,  he  sent 
the  gaides  in  advance,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed 
through  a defile  of  the  mountains,  before  the  Moors  could  in- 
tercept him.  The  moment  the  master  put  his  horse  to  speed* 
his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some  endeavoured  to 
follow  his  traces,  but  were  confounded  among  the  intricacies 
of  the  mountain.  They  fled  hither  and  thither;  many  perishing 
among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by  the  Moors,  and 
others  taken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  marquis  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty  adalide, 
Luis  Amar,  had  ascended  a different  part  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  the  adelan* 
tado,  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes;  but,  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  the  bands  of  these  commanders  became  separated 
from  eaeh  other.  When  the  marquis  attained  the  summit,  he 
looked  around  for  his  companions  in  arms;  but  they  were  no 
longer  following  him , and  there  was  no  trumpet  to  summon 
them.  It  was  a consolation  to  the  marquis,  however,  that  his 
brothers,  and  several  of  his  relations,  with  a number  of  his 
retainers,  were  still  with  him.  He  called  his  brothers  by  name, 
and  their  replies  gave  comfort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley,  where  he 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger.  When  he  had  reached  the 
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bottom  of  it,  the  marquis  paused,  to  collect  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers , and  to  give  time  for  his  fellow  commanders  to  rejoin 
him.  Here  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  El  Zagal, 
aided  by  the  mountaineers  from  the  clifls.  The  Christians,  ex- 
hausted and  terrified,  lost  all  presence  of  mind;  most  of  them 
fled , and  were  either  slain  or  taken  captives.  The  marquis  and 
his  valiant  brothers,  with  a few  tried  friends,  made  a stout 
resistance.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him ; his  brothers , Don 
Diego  and  Don  Lope,  with  his  two  nephews,  Don  Lorenzo  and 
Don  Manuel,  were  one  by  one,  swept  from  his  side;  cither 
transfixed  with  darts  and  lances  by  the  soldiers  of  El  Zagal , or 
crushed  by  stones  from  the  heights.  The  marquis  was  a veteran 
warrior,  and  had  been  in  many  a bloody  battle , but  never  be- 
fore had  death  fallen  so  thick  and  close  around  him.  When  he 
saw  his  remaining  brother,  Don  Beltran,  struck  out  of  his  sad- 
dle by  a fragment  of  a rock,  and  his  horse  running  wildly  about 
without  his  rider,  he  gave  a cry  of  anguish,  and  stood  bewil- 
dered and  aghast.  A few  faithful  followers  surrounded  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  would  still  have  remain- 
ed , to  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  friend , Don  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  and  his  other  companions  in  arms ; but  the  forces  of  El 
Zagal  were  between  him  and  them , and  death  was  whistling  by 
on  every  wind.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  consented  to  fly. 
Another  horse  was  brought  him : his  faithful  adalide  guided 
him  by  one  of  the  steepest  paths,  which  lasted  for  four  leagues; 
the  enemy  still  hanging  on  his  traces,  and  thinning  the  scanty 
ranks  of  his  followers.  At  length  the  marquis  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountain  defiles,  and , with  a haggard  remnant 
of  his  men , escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  to  Antequera. 
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The  count  of  Cifuentes,  with  a few  of  his-retainers , in  attempt- 
ing to  follow-  the  marquis  of  Cadiz , wandered  into  a narrow 
pass,  where  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  band  of 
El  Zagal.  Finding  all  attempt  at  escape  impossible,  and  resist- 
ance vain,  the  worthy  count  surrendered  himself  prisoner,  as 
did  also  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  and  the  few  of  liis  re- 
tainers who  survived. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  with  a hand- 
fill  of  his  adherents,  still  among  the  mountains.  They  had 
attempted  to  follow  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  pause  and  defend  themselves  against  the  thickening  forces 
of  the  enemy.  They  at  length  traversed  the  mountain,  and  reach- 
ed the  same  valley  where  the  marquis  had  made  his  last  dis- 
astrous stand.  Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  sheltered  them- 
selves in  a natural  grotto , under  an  overhanging  rock , which 
kept  off  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  while  a bubbling  fountain  gave 
them  the  means  of  slaking  their  raging  thirst,  and  refreshing 
their  exhausted  steeds.  As  day  broke , the  scene  of  of  slaughter 
unfolded  its  horrors.  There  lay  the  noble  brothers  and  nephews 
of  the  gallant  marquis,  transfixed  with  darts,  or  gashed  and 
bruised  with  unseemly  wounds ; while  many  other  gallant  cav- 
aliers were  stretched  out  dead  and  dying  around,  some  of  them 
partly  stripped  and  plundered  by  the  Moors.  De  Aguilar  was  a 
pious  knight,  but  his  piety  was  not  humble  and  resigued,  like 
that  of  the  worthy  master  of  Santiago.  He  imprecated  holy  cur- 
ses upon  the  infidels,  for  having  thus  laid  low  the  flower  of 
Christian  chivalry,  and  he  vowed  in  his  heart  bitter  vengeance 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  By  degrees  the  little  force  of  De 
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Aguilar  was  augmented  by  numbers  of  fugitives,  who  issued 
from  caves  and  chasms,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
night.  A little  band  of  mounted  knights  was  gradually  formed, 
and  the  Moors  having  abandoned  the  lieights  to  collect  the 
spoils  of  the  slain , this  gallant  bnt  forlorn  squadron  was  enabled 
to  retreat  to  Anlequera. 

This  disastrous  affair  lasted  from  Thursday  evening  through- 
out Friday,  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  festival  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars  as  the  defeat  of 
the  mountains  of  Malaga;  and  the  place  where  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place  is  pointed  out  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
called  La  cuesla  de  la  Matanza,  or  «the  hill  of  the  Massacre. * 
The  principal  leaders  who  survived  returned  to  Antequera; 
many  of  the  knights  took  refuge  in  Alhama , and  others  wander- 
ed about  the  mountains  for  eight  days,  living  on  roots  and 
lieFbs,  hiding  themselves  during  the  day,  and  roaming  forth  at 
night.  So  enfeebled  and  disheartened  were  they,  that  they  offer- 
ed no  resistance  if  attacked.  Three  or  four  soldiers  would  sur- 
render to  a Moorish  peasant,  and  even  the  women  of  Malaga 
sallied  forth  and  made  prisoners.  Some  were  thrown  into  the 
dungeous  of  frontier  towns;  others  led  captive  to  Granada;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  conducted  to  Malaga,  the  city 
they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  principal 
cavaliers,  alcaides,  commanders,  and  hidalgos  of  generous 
blood,  were  confined  in  the  alcazaba  or  citadel  of  Malaga,  to 
await  their  ransom;  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  com- 
mon soldiery  were  crowded  in  an  enclosure  or  court- yard  of  the 
alcazaba , to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Great  spoils  were  collected,  of  splendid  armour  and  wea- 
pons taken  from  the  slain , or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in 
their  flight;  and  many  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned , to- 
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gelher  with  numerous  standards;  all  which  were  paraded  in 
triumph  into  the  Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants,  also,  who  had  come  with  the  army,  intend- 
ing to  traffic  in  the  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were  themselves  made 
objects  of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  like  entile  before 
the  Moorish  viragos  to  the  market  of  Malaga,  and,  in  spite  of 
nil  their  adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to  buy  them- 
selves off  at  a cheap  ransom,  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
their  freedom  without  such  draughts  upon  their  money-bags 
at  home,  as  drained  them  to  the  very  bottom.  . 

Washington  Irving. 

■ ' » . / 

• ‘ ■ ’ ’ • ' , V 

XI.  First  Landing  of  Colombus  in  the  Nf,w-Wobld. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Colombus  saw  before  him  a level 
and  beautiful  island,  several  leagues  in  extent,  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  verdure , and  covered  with  trees  like  a continual  or- 
chard. Though  every  thing  appeared  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
untamed  nature,  yet  the  island  was  evidently  populous,  for 
the  inhabitants  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods,  and  running 
from  all  parts  to  the  shore.  They  were  all  perfectly  naked,  and, 
from  their  attitudes  and  gestures,  appeared  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  ships.  Columbus  made  signal  to  cast 
anchor,  and  to  man  the  boats.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly 
attired  in  scarlet,  and  bearing  the  royal  standard.  Martin  Alon- 
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so  Pinzon,  and  Vicente  Yaflez  his  brother  likewise  put  off  in 
their  boats,  each  bearing  the  banner  of  the  enterprise  embla- 
zoned with  a green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the  lettre  Fand 
F,  surmounted  by  crowns,  the  Spanish  initials  of  the  Castilian 
tnonarchs,  Fernando  and  Isabel. 

As  they  approached  the  shores,  they  were  delighted  by  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  ot  the  forests;  the  variety  of  unknown 
fruits  on  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores;  the  purity  and 
suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  crystal  transparency  of  the 
seas  which  bathe  these  islands.  On  landing.  Columbus  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, whose  breasts,  indeed,  were  full  to  overflowing.  Co- 
lumbus then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  took  possession  in  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns, giving  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  He  then 
called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him  as 
admiral  and  viceroy,  and  representative  of  the  sovereigns. 

His  followers  now  burst  forth  iuto  the  most  extravagant 
transports.  They  thronged  around  him,  some  embracing  him, 
others  kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous 
and  turbulent  during  the  voyage , were  now  most  devoted  and 
enthusiastic.  Some  begged  favours  of  him , as  of  a man  who  had 
already  wealth  and  honours  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits , who 
had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched  at  his  feet, 
begging  his  forgiveness,  and  offering  for  the  future  the  blindest 
obedience  to  his  commands. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  the  coast,  had  supposed  them 
some  monsters,  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the 
night.  Their  veering  about,  without  any  apparent  effort,  and 
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the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings, 
filled  them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld  the  boats 
approach  the  shore,  and  a number  of  strange  beings,  clad  in 
glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colours,  landing  upon  the 
beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  or  molest  them , they  grad- 
ually recovered  from  their  terror  and  approached  the  Span- 
iards with  great  awe,  frequently  prostrating  themselves,  and 
making  signs  of  adoration . During  the  ceremony  of  taking  pos- 
session, they  remained  gazing,  in  timid  admiration,  at  the 
complexion , the  beards , the  shining  armour,  and  splendid  dress 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his 
scarlet  dress,  and  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  his  companions; 
all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  When  they 
had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears . they  approached 
the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands 
and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with 
their  simplicity,  their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  beings  who  must  have  appeared  so  strange  and  formid- 
able, submitted  to  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  acquiescence. 
The  wondering  savages  were  won  by  this  benignity;  they  now 
supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  Armament 
which  bounded  their  horizon , or  that  they  had  descended  from 
above,  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings 
were  inhabitants  of  the  skies. 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of  curiosity 
to  the  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from  any  race  of  men 
they  had  ever  seen.  They  were  entirely  naked,  and  painted 
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with  a variety  of  colours  and  devices , so  as  to  have  a wild  and 
fantastic  appearance.  Their  natural  complexion  was  of  a lawny 
or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  beards. 
Their  hair  was  not  crisped , like  the  recently  discovered  tribes 
of  Africa,  under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight  and  coarse, 
partly  cut  above  the  ears,  but  some  locks  behind  left  long,  and 
falling  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  features,  though  disfigured 
by  paint,  were  agreeable ; they  had  lofty  foreheads,  and  remark- 
ably fine  eyes.  They  were  of  moderate  stature,  and  well  sha- 
ped ; most  of  them  appeared  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
They  appeared  to  be  a simple  and  artless  people,  and  of  gentle 
and  friendly  dispositions.  Their  only  arms  were  lauces,  harden- 
ed at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a flint  or  the  bone  of  a 
fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be  seen  among  them , nor  did  they 
know  its  properties;  for  when  a drawn  sword  was  presented, to 
them,  they  unguardedly  took  it  by  the  edge.  Columbus  distrib- 
uted among  them  coloured  caps,  glass  beads,  hawk's  bells* 
and  other  trifles,  which  they  received  as  inestimable  gifts,  and, 
decorating  themselves  with  them,  were  wonderfully  delighted 
with  their  finery. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an  island 
at  the  extremity  of  India , he  called  the  natives  by  the  general 
appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted  before 
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the  nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  new  world.  The  Spaniards 
remained  all  day  on  shore,  refreshing  themselves,  after  their 
anxious  voyage,  amidst  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island;  and 
they  returned  to  their  ships  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with 
all  they  had  seen. 

Washington  Irving. 

XII.  Christians  celebrating  the  divine  rites  among  the 
rocks  of  Egypt. 

(1).  I had  proceeded  for  some  time  through  a gloomy  defile, 
when , at  a distance  before  me  among  the  rocks  on  which  the 
moonlight  fell,  I perceived,  upon  a ledge  but  little  elevated 
above  the  canal,  a small  hut  or  cave,  which,  from  a tree  or 
two  planted  around  it,  had  some  appearance  of  being  the  abode 
of  a human  being.  Suddenly,  in  the  air  above  my  head , as  if  it 
came  from  heaven , there  burst  a strain  from  a choir  of  voices,  , 
that  with  its  solemn  sweetness  filled  the  whole  valley. 

It  was  the  Christians'  morning  hymn  that  I heard.  I looked 
up , and , at  the  very  summit  of  the  rock  above  me , saw  a light, 
appearing  to  come  from  a small  opening  or  window,  through 
which  also  the  sounds , that  had  appeared  so  supernatural, 
issued. 

There  could  be  not  doubt,  that  I had  now  found  — if  not 
the  dwelling  of  the  anchoret  Melanius  — at  least,  the  haunt  of 
some  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  of  these  rocks,  by  whose  as- 
sistance I could  not  fail  to  find  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

Impatient,  I pushed  my  boat  close  to  the  base  of  the  rocks, — 

(4)  Alciphron  , an  Epicurean  philosopher. 
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directly  under  that  lighted  window  on  the  summit , to  find  my 
way  up  to  which  was  my  first  object.  ' 

After  ascending  for  some  time,  I arrived  at  a level  space  or 
ledge , which  the  hand  of  labour  had  succeeded  in  converting 
into  a garden,  and'wliich  was  planted , here  and  there,  with 
fig-trees  and  palms.  Around  it,  too,  I could  perceive,  through 
the  glimmering  light,  a number  of  small  caves  or  grottoes,  into 
some  of  which,  human  beings  might  find  entrance,  while 
others  appeared  no  larger  than  the  tombs  of  the  sacred  birds 
round  lake  Miens. 

1 was  still,  I found , but  half-way  up  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit, nor  could  perceive  any  further  means  of  continuing  my 
course,  as  the  mountain  from  hence  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, like  a wall.  At  length,  however,  on  exploring  around,  I 
discovered  behind  the  shade  of  a sycamore  a large  ladder  of 
wood,  resting  firmly  against  the  rock , and  affording  an  easy 
and  secure  ascent  up  the  steep. 

At  the  top  of  the  long  ladder  I found  myself  on  another  ledge 
or  platform,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  but  planted, 
in  the  same  manner,  with  trees,  and,  as  I could  perceive hy 
the  mingled  light  of  morning  and  the  moon , embellished  with 
flowers.  1 was  now  near  the  summit  — there  remained  but 
another  short  ascent,  and.  as  a ladder  against  the  rock,  as  be- 
fore , supplied  the  means  of  scaling  it,  1 was  in  a few  minutes 
at  the  opening  from  which  the  light  issued. 

I had  ascended  gently,  as  well  from  a feeling  of  awe  at  the 
whole  scene , as  from  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  too  rudely 
the  riles  on  which  I intruded. 

My  approach  was,  therefore,  unheard,  and  an  opportunity, 
during  some  moments,  afforded  me  of  observing  the  group 
within,  before  my  appearance  at  the  window  was  discovered. 

In  the  middle  of  Ihe  apartments,  which  seemed  once  to  have 
been  a Pagan  oratory,  there  was  an  assembly  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  some  male  some  female , kneeling  in  silence  round  a 
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small  altar ; — while , among  them , as  if  presiding  over  their 
ceremony,  stood  au  aged  man  , who , at  the  moment  of  my  ar- 
rival was  presenting  to  one  of  the  female  worshippers  an  ala- 
baster cup , which  she  applied , with  much  reverence , to  her 
lips.  On  the  countenance  of  the  venerable  minister,  as  he  pro- 
nounced a shorl  prayer  over  her  head,  there  was  an  expression 
of  profound  feeling  that  showed  how  wholly  he  was  absorbed 
in  that  rite ; and  when  she  had  drunk  of  the  cup , — which 
I saw  had  engraven  on  its  side  the  image  of  a head , with  a 
glory  round  it,  — the  holy  man  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

After  this  parting  salutation,  the  whole  group  rose  silently 
from  their  knees ; and  it  vVas  then  , for  the  first  time , that , by 
a cry  of  terror  from  one  of  the  women , the  appearance  of  a 
stranger  at  the  window  was  discovered.  The  whole  assembly 
seemed  startled  and  alarmed , except  him , that  superior  person, 
who  advancing  from  the  altar,  with  an  unmoved  look , raised 
the  latch  of  the  door,  which  was  adjoining  to  the  window,  and 
admitted  me. 

There  was,  in  this  old  man's  features , a mixture  of  elevation 
and  sweetness,  of  simplicity  and  energy,  which  commanded  at 
once  attachment  and  homage;  and  half  hoping,  half  fearing, 
I looked  anxiously,  in  his  face , as  I entered , and  pronounced 
the  name  « Melanius ! » « Melanius  is  my  name,  young  stranger,* 
lie  answered;  « and , whether  in  friendship  or  in  enmity  thou 
comcst,  Melanius  blesses  lhee.»  Thus  saying,  he  made  a sign 
with  his  right  hand  above  my  head,  while,  with  involuntary 
respect , I bowed  beneath  the  benediction. 

«Let  this  volume,*  l replied,  «answer  for  the  peacefulness 
of  my  mission,*  — at  the  same  time  placing  in  his  hands  the 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  his  own  gift  to  the 
mother  of  Alethe. 

At  the  sight  of  this  sacred  pledge,  which  he  recognized  in- 
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slaully,  Uie  solemnity  that  liad  marked  his  first  reception  of  iue 
softened  into  tenderness.  «The  trust,-*  he  said,  with  a faltering 
voice,  «is  sacred,  and  God  will,  I hope  , enable  his  servant  to 
guard  it  faithfully. 

During  this  short  dialogue , the  oilier  persons  of  the  assem- 
bly had  departed  — being,  as  1 afterwards  learned,  brethren 
from  the  neighbouring  bank  of  the  Nile,  who  came  thus  se- 
cretly before  daybreak,  to  join  in  worshipping  God. 

Th.  Moore. 

Thomas  Moork.  Ireland  , 1780-185*.  — Great  poet. 


XIII.  A MEMORIAL  OF  PIUS  VII. 

The  rosary,  which  you  see  suspended  around  my  neck,  is  a 
memorial  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  an  illustrious  man.  1 was 
passing  through  France,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  by  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  granted  to  a savant,  on  my  road  to  Italy.  I had 
just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  in  my  possession 
two  or  three  of  the  rosaries  which  are  sold  to  pilgrims  at  Je- 
rusalem , as  having  been  suspended  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Pius  VH  was  then  in  imprisonment  at  Fontainebleau.  Ry  a spe- 
cial favour,  on  the  plea  of  my  reLuru  from  the  Holy  Land,  1 
obtained  permission  to  see  this  venerable  and  illustrious  pou- 
litr.  I carried  with  me  one  of  my  rosaries.  He  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  i tendered  my  services  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions, not  political  oues,  he  might  think  fit  to  entrust  me  with, 
iu  Italy,  informing  him  that  I was  an  Englishman  . he  express- 
ed his  thanks,  butdecliued  troubling  me.  1 told  him  that  I was 
just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land;  and,  bowing,  with  great 
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humility,  offered  to  him  my  rosary  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  received  it  with  a smile , touched  it  with  his  lips , gave  his 
benediction  over  it,  and  returned  it  into  my  hands,  supposing, 
of  course,  that  I was  a Roman  Catholic.  1 had  meant  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  Holiness ; but  the  blessing  he  had  bestowed  upon 
it,. and  the  toncli  of  his  lips,  made  it  a precious  relic  to  me; 
and  l restored  it  to  my  neck , round  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  suspended.***  «We  shall  meet  again;  adieu:*  and  he  gave 
me  his  paternal  blessing. 

It  was  eighteen  months  after  this  interview,  that  I went 
out,  with  almost  the  whole  population  of  Rome , to  receive  and 
welcome  the  triumphal  entry  of  this  illustrious  lather  of  the 
Church  ipto  his  capital.  He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists,  headed  by  Canova:  and  never  shall 
1 forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received;  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  shouts  of  triumph  and  of  rapture  sent 
up  to  heaven  by  every  voice.  And  when  he  gave  his  benedic- 
tion to  the  people , there  was  a universal  postration , a sobbing 
and  mark  of  emotion  and  joy,  almost  like  the  bursting  of  the 
heart.  I heard  everywhere  around  me  cries  of  «The  holy  father! 
the  most  holy  father ! His  restoration  is  the  work  of  God ! » I 
saw  tears  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  almost  all  the  women 
about  me , many  of  whom  were  sobbing  hysterically,  and  old 
men  were  weeping  as  if  they  were  children.  I pressed  my  ro- 
sary to  my  breast  on  this  occasion , and  repeatedly  touched  with 
my  lips  that  part  of  it  which  had  received  the  kiss  of  the  most 
venerable  pontiff.  I preserve  it  with  a kind  of  hallowed  feeling, 
as  the  memorial  of  a man  whose  sanctity,  firmness,  meekness, 
and  benevolence,  are  an  honour  to  his  Church  and  to  human 
nature:  and  it  has  not  only  been  useful  to  me,  by  its  influence 
on  my  own  mind , but  it  has  enabled  me  to  give  pleasure  to 
others ; and  has , 1 believe , been  sometimes  beneficial  in 
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ensuring  my  personal  safety.  1 have  often  gratified  the  peasan  ts  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria , by  presenting  them  to  kiss  a rosary  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre , which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  touch  of 
the  lips  and  benediction  of  the  Pope ; and  it  has  ever  been  re- 
spected by,  and  procured  me  a safe  passage  through  a party  of 
brigands,  who  once  stopped  me  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

4778—1 839. — Chemistry,  etc. 

* 

• ’ ' 1 * I . , » 

XIV.  THE  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

Some  days  ago , I accidentally  met  with  a poor  fellow,  whom 
I knew  when  a boy,  dressed  in  a sailor's  jacket,  and  begging 
at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  town  , with  a wooden  leg.  I knew 
him  to  be  honest  and  industrious  when  in  the  country,  and 
was  curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  td  his  present  sit- 
uation. Wherefore , after  giving  him  what  I thought  proper,  I 
desired  to  know  the  history  of  liis  life  and  misfortunes,  an'd 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  his  present  distress*  The 
disabled  soldier,  for  such  he  was,  though  dressed  in  a, sailor’s 
habit,  scratching  his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch,  put 
himself  into  an  altitude  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  gave 
me  his  history  as  follows : 

•As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,  I can't  pretend  to  have 
gone  thrpugh  any  more  than  other  folks : for  except  the  loss  of 
my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I don't  know  any  rea- 
son , thank  neaven , that  I have  to  complain : there  is  Bill  Tibbs, 


ENSURING  =ascgurar. 
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of  our  regiment,  he  has  tost  both  his  legs  and  an  eye  to  bool; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me  yet. 

»I  was  born  in  Shropshire;  my  father  was  a labourer,  and 
died  when  I was  five  years  old,  so  I was  put  upon  the  parish. 
As  he  had  been  a wandering  sort  of  a man , the  parishioners 
were  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  I belonged,  or  where  I was 
born,  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish,  and  that  parish  sent 
me  to  a third.  I thought,  in  my  heart , they  kept  sending  me 
about  so  long , that  they  would  not  let  me  be  born  iii  any  parish 
at  all;  but  at  last,  however,  they  fixed  me. 

>1  had  some  disposition  to  be  a scholar,  and  was  resolved 
at  least  to  know  my  letters;  but  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I was  able  to  handle  a mallet; 
and  here  I lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five  years;  I only 
wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  had  my  meat  and  drink 
provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  time,  I was  not  suffered  to  stir 
out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I should  run  away ; but 
what  of  that?  I had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house , and  the  yard 
before  the  door,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  1 was  then  bound 
out  to  a farmer,  where  I was  up  both  early  and  late ; but  1 ate 
and  drank  well , and  liked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died, 
when  I was  obliged  to  provide  for  myself : so  I was  resolved  to 
go  and  seek  my  fortune. 

•In  this  manner  I went  from  town  to  town  , worked  when 
I could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I could  get  none; 
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when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a field  belonging  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  I spied  a hare  crossing  the  path  just  be- 
fore me ; and  I believe  the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  fling  my 
stick  at  it:  — well , what,  will  you  have  on't?  I killed  the  hare, 
and  was  bringing  it  away  in  triumph , when  the  justice  himself 
met  me ; he  called  me  a poacher  and  a villain ; and , collaring 
me,  desired  I would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I fell  upon  my 
knees,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a full 
account  of  all  that  I knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and  generation; 
but  though  1 gave  a very  good  account,  the  justice  would  not 
believe  a syllable  1 had  to  say ; so  I was  indicted  at  sessions, 
found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London  to  Newgate, 
in  order  to  be  transported  as  a vagabond. 

"People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail;  but,  for  my 
part,  I found  Newgale  as  agreeable  a place  as  ever  I was  in  in 
all  my  life.  I had  my  bellyfull  to  eat  and  drink,  and  did  no 
work  at  all.  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever ; so  I 
was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months,  put  on  board  a ship, 
and  sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more,  to  the  plantations.  We 
had  but  an  indifferent  passage  ;ifor,  being  all  confined  in  the 
hold , more  than  a hundred  of  our  people  died  for  want  of 
sweet  air;  and  those  that  remained,  were  sickly  enough,  God 
knows.  When  we  came  ashore  we  were  sold  to  the  planters, 
and  1 was  bound  for  seven  years  more.  As  I was  no  scholar, 
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for  l did  not  know  my  letters , I was  obliged  to  work  among  the 
negroes;  and  l served  out  my  time  , as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

-When  my  time  was  expired , 1 worked  my  passage  home, 
and  glad  1 was  to  see  old  England  again , because  I loved  my 
country.  I was  afraid,  however,  that  1 should  be  indicted  for  a 
vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much  care  to  go  down  into  the 
country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  1 
could  get  them. 

-I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time , till  one 
evening , coming  home  from  work , two  men  knocked  me  down, 
and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a press-gang: 

1 was  carried  before  the  justice , and  as  I could  give  no  account 
of  myself,  I had  my  choice  left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a man- 
of-war,  or  list  for  a soldier.  1 chose  the  latter;  and,  in  this  post 
of  a gentleman,  l served  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at 
the  battles  of  Val  and  Fontenoy , and  received  but  one  wound 
through  the  breast  here ; but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon 
made  me  well  again. 

-When  the  peace  came  on,  I was  discharged,  and  as  I could 
not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  troublesome,  I 
listed  for  a landman  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  I here 
fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles;  and  I verily  believe, 
that  if  I could  read  or  write,  our  captain  would  have  made  me 
a corporal.  But  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  any  promo v, 
tion , for  I soon  fell  sieji , and  so  got  leave  to  return  home  again, 
with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war,  and  I hoped  to  be  set  on  shore , and  to  have  the 
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pleasure  of  spending  uiy  money;  but  the  government  wanted 
men,  and  so  I was  pressed  for  a sailor  before  ever  I could  set 
foot  on  shore. 

»Tlie  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fellow: 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I understood  my  business  well , but  that 
I shammed  Abraham , merely  to  be  idle ; blit  God  knows , I knew 
nothing  of  sea-business , and  he  beat  me  without  considering 
what  he  was  about.  I had  still,  however,  my  forty  pounds,  and 
that  was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating;  and  the 
money  I might  have  had  to  this  day,  but  that  our  ship  was  tak- 
en by  the  French,  and  so  I lost  all. 

» Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them  died 
because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a jail : but  for  my  part  it 
was  nothing  to  me , for  I was  seasoned.  One  night  as  L was 
sleeping  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a warm  blanket  about  me, 
for  1 always  loved  to  lie  well,  I was  awakened  by  the  boatswain, 
who  had  a dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  Jack,  says  he  to  me , will 
you  knock  out  the  French  sentries’  brains?  I don’t  care,  says  I, 
striving  to  keep  myself  awake , if  I lend  a hand.  Then  follow 
me,  says  he,  and  I hope  we  shall  do  business.  So  up  I got,  and 
tied  my  blanket,  which  was  all  the  clothes  I had,  about  my 
body,  and  went  with  him  to  light  the  Frenchmen.  1 hate 
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the  French , because  they  are  all  slaves , and  wear  wooden  shoes. 

■•Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat 
five  French  at  any  time;  so  we  went  dowu  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and  rushing  upon  them,  seized 
their  arms  in  a moment,  and  knocked  them  down.  From  thence, 
nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay,  and  seizing  the  first  boat 
we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to  sea.  We  had  not 
been  here  three  days  before  we  were  taken  up  by  the  Dor- 
set privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so  many  good  hands;  and  we 
consented  to  run  our  chance.  However,  we  had  not  so  much 
good  luck  as  we  expected.  In  three  days  we  fell  in  with  the 
Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty- 
three  ; so  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  last- 
ed for  three  hours,  and  I verily  believe  we  should  have  taken 
the  Frenchman,  had  we  but  had  some  more  men  l^ft  behind; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going 
to  get  the  victory. 

»I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French,  and  I believe 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  1 been  brought  back  to 
Brest:  but  by  good  fortune,  we  were  retaken  by  the  Viper. 
I had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in  that  engagement  I was 
wounded  in  two  places;  1 lost  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost 
my  leg  and  the  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a king's  ship , and  not 
aboard  a privateer,  1 should  have  been  entitled  to  clothing  and 
maintenance  during  the  rest  of  my  life ; but  that  was  not  my 
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SHOES  (shas)  = iapalos. 

QUAY  (ke)=muelle. 

HARBOUR = puerto. 

i 

PRlVATEER  = buque  arraado  en  torso. 
HANDS  = raanos  , braios. 

CHANCE  = caSualidad , sucrle. 

LUCK  = fortune,  sucrle. 
GUNS=escopctas , cafiones. 


TO  IT  WE  WENT=arremetiinos. 
YARD-ARM  = petioles  de  \ con  vergas 

rergas ( entrelaza- 

AND  YARD  ARM ) das. 

FINGERS =dedos. 

SHOT  OFF  (shoot,  shot)  = Ueear  de  un 
tiro. 
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chance : one  man  is  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  , and 
another  with  a wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God!  1 enjoy 
good  health,  and  will  tor  ever  love  liberty  and  old  England. 
Liberty,  poverty,  and  old  Englabd  for  ever,  hnzzah!* 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  at  his 
intrepidity  and  content;  nor  Could  l avoid  acknowledging,  that 
an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves  better  than  philo- 
sophy to  teach  us  to  despise  it.  ' 

Goldsmith. 

V • • 

XV.  NICHOLAS  THE  FISH. 

In  the  times  of  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  there  lived  a cele- 
brated diver  whose  name  was.Nicnolas , and  who  from  Iris  amaz- 
ing skill  in  swimming,  and  his  perseverance  under  water, 
was  surnamed  the  Fish.  This  man  had,  from  his  infancy,  been 
used  to  the  sea , and  earned  his  scanty  subsistence  by  diving  for 
corals,  and  oysters  which  he  sold  to  the  villagers' on  shore.  His 
long  acquaintance  with  the  sea,  at  last,  brought  it  to  be  almost 
his  natural  element.  He  frequently  was  known  to  spend  five  days 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  without  any  oilier  provisions  than 
the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  ate  raw.  He  often  swam 


ACQUAINTANCE =conociraiento. 
TEACH  (lech),  taught,  taught =enscfiar. 
FISH=pescado. 

DiVER=buzo. 

SKILL =babilidad. 

SWIMMING  (swim,  swam,  swum)  = 
nadar. 

EARNED  (ernd)  = ganar. 

SCANTY  = e9ca»rt. 

DIVING  =chapuiar. 

VILLAGERS =aldeanos. 

RAW  =crudo. 


ONE  MAN  IS  BORN  WITH  A SILVER  SPOON 
IN  nis  MOUTH,  AND  ANOTHER  WITH 
A wooden  ladle  = un  hombre  es  na- 
cido  con  una  cuchara  de  plata  en  la 
boca , y olro  con  un  cucharon  do  ma- 
dera  ; algunos  nacen  con  buena  estre- 
11a  y otros  con  mala. 
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3 3 
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over  from  Sicily  to 'Calabria,  a tempestuous  and  dangerous 
passage , carrying  letters  from  the  king. 

Some  mariners  out  at  sea,  one  day,  observed  something  at 
some  distance  from  them  which  they  regarded  as  a sea  mons- 
ter; but  upon  its  approach , it  was  known  to  he  Nicholas,  whom 
they  took  into  their  ship.  When  they  asked  him  whither  lie 
was  going,  in  so  stormy  and  rough  a sea , and  at  such  a distance 
from  land , he  shewed  them  a packet  of  letters  which  he  was 
carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exactly  done  up  in  a lea- 
ther bag,  in  such  a manner  as  that  they  could  not  be  welted 
by  the  sea.  He  kept  them  thus  company  for  some  time,  on  their 
voyage,  conversing  and  asking  questions,  and  after  eating  a 
hearty  meal  with  them,  he  took  his  leave , and. jumping  into 
the  sea , pursued  his  voyage  alone.  In  or,der  to  aid  these  powers 
of  enduring  in  the  deep , nature  seemed  to  have  assisted  him  in 
a very  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  spaces  between  his  fingers 
and  toes  were  webbed,  as  in  a goose , and  his  chest  became  so 
very  capacious,  that  he  could  lake  in,  at  one  inspiration,  as 
much  breath  as  would  serve  him  for  a whole  day. 

The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a person  did  not  fail  to 
reach  the  king  himself;  who,  actuated  by  the  general  curiosity, 
ordered  that  Nicholas  should  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  Nicholas,  who  generally  spent  his  time  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  deep;  but  at  last,  however,  after  much 
searching,  he  was  found  and  brought  before  his  majesty.  The 
curiosity  of  this  monarch  had  been  long  excited  by  the  accounts 
he  had  heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Charybdis;  he  there- 
fore, conceived  that  it  would  be  a proper  opportunity  to  have 


STORMY =borrasc<>50. 

ROUGH  (ruf)  = uspero , picado. 

DONE  UP  = arreglado. 

LEATHER  BAG  (16tbcr)=8aco  de  cue- 
ro , balija. 

WETTED  i*el)  = mojar. 
nEARTY  (hfirli)=cordial,  opiparo. 


JUMPING  = sallar. 

DEEP  = profundo»  roar. 
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CHEST  = caja  (del  peebo). 
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more  certain  information;  and  commanded  our  poor  diver  to 
examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool;  as  an  incitement 
to  his  obedience  he  ordered  a golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it. 

Nicholas  was  not  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  dangers  best  known  only  to  himself,  and  he  therefore 
presumed  to  remonstrate;  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward,  the 
desire  of  pleasing  the  king , and  the  pleasure  of  shewing  his 
skill  at  last  prevailed.  He  instantly  jumped  into  the  gulf,  and 
was  swallowed  as  instantly  up,  in  its  bosom.  He  continued  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  during  which  time,  the  king 
and  his  attendants  remained  upon  shore  anxious  for  his  fate; 
but  he  at  last  appeared , buffeting  upon  the  surface , holding  the 
cup  in  triumph  in  one  hand , and  making  his  way  good  among 
the  waves  With  the  other.  It  may  be  supposed  he  was  received 
with  applause  upon  his  arrival  on  shore:  the  cup  was  made  the 
reward  of  his  adventure.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
proper  care  of,  and  as  he  was  somewhat  fatigued  and  debilitat- 
ed by  his  labour,  after  a hearty  meal  he  was  gut  to  bed  and 
permitted  to  refresh  himself  by  sleeping. 

When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,  he  was  again  brought 
to  satisfy  the  king's  curiosity,  with  a narrative  of  the  wonders 
he  had  seen  ; and  his  account  was  to  the  following  effect: — He 
would  never,  he  said,  have  obeyed  the  king's  commands,  had 
he  been  apprised  of  half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him. 
There  were  four  things,  he  said,  that  rendered  the  gulf  dread- 
ful, not  only  to  men,  but  even  to  the  fishes  themselves:  first, 
the  force  of  the  water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom , which  re- 
quires great  strength  to  resist;  secondly,  the  abruptness  of  the 
rocks,  that  on  every  side  threatened  destruction;  thirdly,  the 
force  of  the  whirlpool , dashing  against  those  rocks ; and  fourth- 
ly, the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  polypus  fish,  some  of 


DREADFUL  ;dr6dful)  = espanloso. 
Will  KLPOOL = verlice. 
SWALLOWED =tragar. 

BUFFETING  =abofctear,  lucltar  con. 
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which  appeared  as  large  as  a man,  and  which  everywhere 
sticking  against  the  rocks  projected  their  fibrous  arms  to  entan- 
gle him. 

Being  asked  how  he  was  able  so  readily  to  find  the  cup  that 
had  been  thrown  in,  he  replied:  that  it  happened  to  be  flung 
by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a rock,  against  which  he  him- 
self was  urged  in  his  descent.  This  account,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  king’s  curio.sily;  being  requested  to  venture  once 
more  into  the  gulf,  for  further  discoveries,  he  at  first  refused; 
but  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  mogt  exact  information 
possible  of  all  things  to  be  found  in  the  gulf,  repeated  his  soli- 
citations, and  to  give  them  still  greater  weight  produced  a 
larger  cup  than  the  former,  and  added  also  a purse  of  gold, 
Upon  these  considerations,  the  unfortunate  Pessacola  once  again 
plunged  into  tho  whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

GOLDSMITH. 

\ 

XVI.  CHRISTENING  OF  MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS. 

The  day  of  the  christening  being  come,  and  the  house  filled 
with  gossips,  the  levity  of  whose  conversation  suited  but  ill 
with  the  gravity  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  cast  about  how  to  pass 
this  day  more  agreeable  to  his  character;  that  is  to  say,  not 
without  some  profitable  conference , nor  wholly  without  observ- 
ance of  some  ancient  custom.  t 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that  the  cradle 
of  Hercules  was  a shield:  and  being  possessed  of  an  antique 
buckler,  which  he  held  as  a most  inestimable  relic , he  deter- 
mined to  have  the  infant  laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner 


STICK  (stuck)  = adhcrirse. 

WEIGHT  (%6it)  = pcs«. 

PRODUCED =sacar. 

CHRISTENING  (crisning)  =baulinr. 
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brought  into,  the  study,  to  be  shewn  to  certain  learned  men  of 
his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  shield  had  caused  him  formerly 
to  compile  a dissertation  concerning  it,  proving  from  the  sever- 
al properties,  and  particularly  the  colour  of  the  rust,  the  exact 
chronology  thereof. 

With  this  treatise  and  a moderate  supper,  he  proposed  to 
entertain  his  guests;  though  he  had  also  another  design,  to 
have  their  assistance  in  the  calculation  of  his  son's  nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a case  (in  which  he  al- 
ways kept  it,  lest  it  might  contract  any  modern  rust)  and  en- 
trusted it  to  his  house-maid,  with  orders,  that  when  the  com- 
pany was  come,  she  should  lay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  cover- 
ed with  a mantle  of  blue  satin. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  sealed,  but  they  entered  into  a 
warm  debate  about  the  triclinium,  and  the  manner  of  decubi- 
tus, of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius  broke  off  in  this  manner: 

«This  day,  my  friends,  1 propose  to  exhibit  my  son  before 
you;  a child  not  wholly  unworthy  of  inspection,  as  he  is  de- 
scended from  a race  of  virtuosi.  Let  the  physiognomists  examine 
his  features;  let  the  chirographists  behold  his  palm;  but,  above 
all,  let  us  consult  for  the  calculation  of  his  nativity.  To  this 
end,  as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I will  not  present  him  to  you  in 
a vulgar  manner.  He  shall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  shield,  so 
famous  through  the  universities  of  Europe.  You  all  know  how 
I purchased  that  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  at  the  great 
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STuDY’ = estudio , cuarlo  do  esludio  6 
despacho. 

RUST  = rn  oho. 
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(though  indeed  inadequate)  expence  of  all  the  plate  of  our  fa- 
mily; how  happily  I carried  it  off,  and  how  triumphantly  I trans- 
ported it  hither,  to  the,  inexpressible  grief  of  all  Germany. 
Happy  in  every  circumstance,  but  that  it  broke  the  heart  of 
the  great  Melchior  Insipidus! » 

Here  slopped  his  speech , upon  sight  .of  the  maid , who  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  child:  he  took  it  in  hisanns,  and  pro- 
ceeded: 

-.Behold  then  my  child,  but  first  behold  the  shield  ; behold 
this  rust,  — or  rather  let  me  call  it  this  precious  airugo;  — be- 
hold this  beautiful  varnish  of  time,— this  venerable  verdure  of 
so  many  ages! » — In  speaking  these  words,  he  slowly  lifted  up 
the  mantle  which  covered  it  inch  by  inch;  but  at  every  inch  he 
uncovered,  his  checks  grew  paler,  his  hand  trembled,  his  nerves 
failed,  till  on  sight  of  the  whole  the  tremor  became  universal: 
the  shield  and  the  infant  both  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  he  had 
only  strength  enough  to  cry,  -OGod!  my  shield!  my  shield!- 

The  truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely  concerned  for  the  re- 
putation of  her  own  cleanliness,  and  her  young  master’s  honour) 
had  scoured  it  as  clean  as  her  hand-irons. 

Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a chair,  the  guests  stood  astonished, 
the  infant  squalled,  the  maid  ran  in,  snatched  it  up  again  in  her 
arms,  flew  into  her  mistress's  room , and  told  what  had  happen- 
ed. Down  stairs  in  an  instant  hurried  all  the  gossips,  where 
they  found  the  doctor  in  a trance:  Hungary-vvater,  hartshorn. 


PLATE =plalo,  plata,  vajilla. 

SPEECH  =discurso. 

iCRUGO=moho  {de  cohre). 

VARNISH =barniz. 

INCH  = pul  gada. 
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TReMOR  6 TRkMOR  = temblor. 
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CLEANLINESS — aseo. 
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and  the  confused  noise  of  shrill  voices,  at  length  awakened  him: 
when  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  shield  in  the  hand  of  the 
house-maid.  «0  woman!  woman!®  he  cried  (and  snatched  it 
violently  from  her),, « was  it  to  thy  ignorance  that  this  relic 
owes  its  ruin?  Where,  where  is  the  beautiful  crust  that  cover- 
ed thee  so  long?  where  those  traces  of  time  > and  fingers,  as  it 
were,  of  antiquity?  Where  all  those  beautiful  obscurities,  the 
cause  of  much  delightful  disputation,  where  doubt  and  curio- 
sity went  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercised  the  specula- 
tions of  the  learned?  And  this  the  rude  touch  of  an  ignorant 
woman  hath  done  away!  The  curious  prominence  at  the  belly 
of  that  figure,  which  some,  taking  for  the  cuspis  of  a sword, 
denominated  a Roman  soldier;  others  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  I)ii  Termini:  behold  she  has  cleaned  it  in  like  shameful 
sort,  and  shown  to  be  the  head  of  a na\l.  0 my  shield ! my  shield! 
well  may  I say  with  Horace,  non  bene  relicla  pannula . » 

The  gossips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  sorrow, 
only  asked  if  the  child  had  no  hurt?  and  cried : « Come , come, 
all  is  well;  what  has  the  woman  done  but  her  duly?  a light 
cleanly  wench , I warrant  her;  what  a stir  the  man  makes  about 
a bason,  that  an  hour  ago,  before  her  labour  was  bestowed 
upon  it,  a country  barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his  shop 
door! » « A bason!  (cried  another),  no  such  matter;  'tis  nothing 
but  a paltry  old  sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke  off. » The  learn- 


SHRILL  =-agudo  itonos). 

OWES=deber  (como  dincro). 
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ed  gentlemen,  who  till  now  hod  stood  speechless,  hereupon 
looking  narrowly  on  the  shield , declared  their  assent  to  this 
latter  opinion,  and  desired  Cornelius  to  be  comforted ; assuring 
him  it  was  a sconce , and  no  other.  But  this , instead  of  comfort- 
ing, threw  the  doctor  into  such  a violent  fit  of  passion , that  he 
was  carried  olf  groaning  and  speechless  to  bed;  where,  being 
quite  spent,  lie  fell  into  a kind  of  slumber. 

Pope. 

Albxanpkix  I*opb  , 4G88  — 1744.  Greal  poet. 


XVII.  RANSOM  OF  ROME  BY  ALARIC,  409. 

The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  iu  the  clemency,  or, 
at  least,  in  the  moderation  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The  senate, 
who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy.  This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a sena- 
tor of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  provinces;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  dexterity  iu  busi- 
ness as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic  prince. 
When  they  were  introduced  into  his  preseuce,  they  declared, 
perhaps  in  a morclofly  style  than  became  their  abject  condition, 
that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either 
in  peace  or  war ; and  that , if  Alaric  refused  them  a fair  and 
honourable  capitulation , he  might  sound  his  trumpets  and  pre- 
pare to  give  battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms, 
and  animated  by  despair.  «The  thicker  the  hay  the  easier  it  is 
mowed,®  was  the  concise  reply  of  the  barbarian ; and  this  rus- 
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tic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by  a loud  apd  insulting  laugh, 
expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike 
populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated 
by  famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom  which  he 
would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of 
Rome:  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the 
properly  of  the  state  or  individuals;  all  the  rich  and  precious 
moveables;  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their  title  to  the 
name  of  barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to  - 
ask,  in  a modest  and  suppliant ; tone,  «lf  such,  O king,  are 
your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?»  « Your  lives, » 
replied  the  haughty  conqueror:  they  trembled  and  retired.  Yet, 
before  they  retired,  a short  suspension  of  arms  was  granted, 
which  allowed  some  time  for  a more  temperate  negotiation. 
The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly  relaxed;  he  abated 
much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms;  and  at  length  consented  to 
raise  the  siege,  bn  the  immediate  payment  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four 
thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet 
cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper.  But  the 
public  treasury  was  exhausted;  the  annual  rents  of  the  great 
estates  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  intercepted  by  the  cala-, 
mities  of  war;  the  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged,  during 
the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance;  the  hoards  of  secret 
wealth  were  still  concealed  by  the  obstinacy  of  avarice;  and 
some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils  afforded  the  only  resource 
that  could  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the 
Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  "of  Alaric,  they 
were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were  cautiously  opened;  the 
importation  of  provisions  from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try was  no  longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths;  the  citizens  resorted 
in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was  held  during  three 
days  in  the  suburbs;  and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook 
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this  gainful  trade  made  a considerable  profit,  the  future  sub- 
sistence of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which 
were  deposited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries. 

Edward  Gibbon. 

1737-1794,  —History. 

XVIII.  THE  SIEGE  OF  ZARAGOZA,  1808. 

The  French  having  received  a train  of  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  twelve-pounders,  which  were  of  sufficient  calibre  against 
mud  walls,  kept  up  a constant  fire,  and  showered  down  shells 
and  grenades  from  the  Torrero.  About  twelve  hundred  were 
thrown  into  the  town,  and  there  was  not  one  building  that 
was  bomb-proof  within  the  walls.  After  a time  the  inhabilanst 
placed  beams  of  limber  together,  endways,  against  the  houses, 
in  a sloping  direction  , behind  which  those  who  were  near  when 
a shell  fell  might  shelter  themselves.  The  enemy  continued  also 
to  invest  the  city  more  closely,  while  the  Aragonese  made  every 
effort  to  strengthen  their  means  of  defence.  They  tore  down 
the  awnings  from  their  windows,  and  formed  them  into  sacks, 
which  they  filled  with  sand , and  piled  up  before  the  gates  in 
the  form  of  a battery,  digging  round  it  a deep  trench.  They 
broke  holes  for  musketry  in  the  walls  and  intermediate  build- 
ings, and  stationed  cannon  where  the  position  was  favourable 
for  it.  The  houses  in  the  environs  were  destroyed.  «Gardens 
and  olive  grounds,*  says  an  eye-witness,  «lhal  in  better  limes 
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had  been  the  recreation  and  support  of  their  owners,  were 
cheerfully  rooted  up  by  the  propietors  themselves  wherever 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the  city,  or  covered  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. » Women  of  all  ranks  assisted ; they  formed  tliem- 
selvds  into  companies,  some  to  relieve  the  wounded  some  to 
carry  water,  wine  and  provisions  to  those  who  defended  the 
gates.  The  countess  Burila  instituted  a corps  for  this  service; 
she  was  young,  delicate,  and  beautiful.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  she  was  seen  coolly 
attending  to  those  occupations  which  were  now  become  her 
duly ; nor  throughout  the  whole  of  a two  months'  siege  did  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  she  incessantly  exposed  herself  pro- 
duce the  slightest  apparent  effect  upon  her,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  bend  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  Some  of  the  monks 
bore  arms ; others  exercised  their  spiritual  offices  to  the  dying; 
others,  with  the  nuns,  were  busied  in  making  cartridges, 
which  the  children  distributed. 

During  the  night  of  the  28'.>>  of  June,  the  powder  magazine, 
in  the  area  where  the  bull-fights  were  performed  , which  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  was  blown  up , by  which  fourteen 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  about  two  hundred  persons  killed. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  enemy  to  appear  before  three  gates 
which  had  been  sold  to  them.  And  while  the  inhabitants  were 
digging  out  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  ruins,  a fire  was  open- 
ed upon  them  with  mortars,  howitzers  and  cannons,  which 
had  now  been  received  for  battering  the  town.  Their  attack 
seemed  chiefly  to  be  directed  against  the  gate  called  Portillo, 
and  a large  square  building  near  it,  without  the  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ditch ; though  called  a castle  , it  served  only 
fora  prison.  The  sand-bag  .battery  before  this  gate  was  fre- 
quently destroyed,  and  as  often  reconstructed  under  the  fire 
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of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  here  throughout  the  day  was  dread- 
ful. Auguslina  Aragon,  a handsome  woman  of  the  lower  class, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age , arrived  at  this  batlery  with  re- 
freshments, at  the  lime  when  not  a man  who  defended  it  was 
left  alive , so  tremendous  was  the  fire  which  the  French  kept 
up  against  it.  For  a moment  the  citizens  hesitated  to  re-man 
the  guns.  Augustina  sprung  forward  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
snatched  a match  from  the  hand  of  a dead  artillery  man , and 
fired  off  a six-and-twenly  pounder;  then  jumping  upon  the 
gun , made  a solemn  vow  never  to  quit  ilalive  during  the  siege. 
Such  a sight  could  not  but  animate  with  fresh  courage  all 
who  beheld  it.  The  Zaragozans  rushed  into  the  battery,  and 
renewed  their  fire  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  the 
French  were  repulsed  here  and  at  all  other  points  with  great 
slaughter.  On  the  morning  of  this  day  a fellow  was  delected 
going  out  of  the  city  with  letters  to  Murat.  It  was  not  till  after 
these  repealed  proofs  of  treasonable  practices  that  the  French 
residents  in  Zaragoza,  with  other  suspected  persons,  were  tak- 
en into  custody. 

Lefebvre , now  supposing  that  his  destructive  bombardment 
must  have  dismayed  the  people , and  convinced  them  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  so  defenceless  a city  to  persist  in  withstand- 
ing him , again  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  town,  think- 
ing that,  as  soon  as  his  troops  could  effect  a lodgment  within 
the  gates,  the  Zaragozans  would  submit.  On  the  of  July,  a 
eolumn  of  his  army  marched  out  of  their  battery,  which  was 
almost  within  musket-shot  of  the  Portillo , and  advanced  to- 
wards it  with  fixed  bayonets  and  without  firing  a shot.  But  when 
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they  reached  the  castle , such  a discharge  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry was  opened  upon  their  flank , that , notwithstanding  the 
most  spirited  exertions  of  their  officers , the  column  immediate- 
ly dispersed.  The  remainder  of  their  force  had  been  drawn 
up  to  support  their  attack,  and  follow  them  into  the  city;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  a second  time  to  the  charge. 
The  general  however  ordered  another  column  instantly  to 
advance  against  the  gate  of  the  Carmen . on  the  left  of  the  Por- 
tillo. This  entrance  was  defended  by  a sand-bag  battery  and  by 
musketeers , who  lined  the  walls  on  each  side , and  command- 
ed two  out  of  three  approaches  to  it;  and  here  also  the  French 
suffered  great  loss  and  were  repulsed. 

On  lhe4.lh  of  August,  the  French  opened  batteries  within  pis- 
tol-shot of  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Engracia.  The  mud 
walls  were  levelled  at  the  flrst  discharge;  and  the  besiegers 
rushing  through  the  opening,  took  the  batteries  before  the  ad- 
jacent gates  in  reverse.  Here  general  Mori,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  many  former  occasions,  was  made  prisoner. 
The  street  of  St.  Engracia,  which  they  had  thus  entered,  leads 
into  the  Coso,  and  the  corner  buildings  where  it  thus  termi- 
nated, were  on  the  one  hand  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
on  the  other  the  general  hospital.  Both  were  stormed  and  set 
on  fire ; the  sick  and  the  wounded  threw  themselves  from  the 
windows  to  escape  the  flames,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  was 
aggravated  by  the  maniacs,  whose  voices  raving  or  singing  in 
paroxysms  of  wilder  madness,  or  crying  in  vain  to  be  set  free, 
were  heard  amid  the  confusion  of  dreadful  sounds.  Many  fell 
victims  to  the  fire,  and  some  to  the  indiscriminating  fury  of  the 
assailants.  Those  who  escaped  were  conducted  as  prisoners  to 
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the  Torrero;  but  when  their  condition  had  been  discovered, 
they  were  sent  back  on  the  morrow,  to  take  their  chance  in 
the  siege.  After  a severe  contest  and  dFeadful  carnage , the 
French  forced  their  way  into  the  Coso , in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city,  and  before  the  day  closed  were  in  possession  of  one 
half  of  Zaragoza.  Lefebvre  now  believed  that  he  had  effected 
his  purpose,  and  required  Palafox  to  surrender,  in  a note  con- 
taining only  these  words:  «Head-quarlers , St.  Engracia.  Capi- 
tulation ! » The  heroic  Spaniard  immediately  returned  this  reply: 
•Head-quarters,  Zaragoza.  War  at  the  knifes  point! » 

The  contest  which  was  now  carried  on  is  unexampled  it 
history.  One  side  of  the  Coso , a street  about  as  wide  as  Pall- 
mall  , was  possessed  by  the  French ; and  in  the  centre  of  it  theii 
general,  Verdier,  gave  his  orders  from  the  Franciscan  con 
vent.  The  opposite  side  was  maintained  by  the  Aragonese,  wh> 
threw  up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the  cross  streets,  withii 
a few  paces  of  those  which  the  French  erected  against  then. 
The  intervening  space  was  presently  heaped  with  dead , eilh  r 
slain  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from  the  windows.  N«t 
day  the  ammunition  of  the  citizens  began  to  fail  ; the  Freich 
were  expected  every  moment  to  renew  their  efforts  for  ccn- 
pleting  the  conquest,  and  even  this  circumstance  occasioed 
no  dismay,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  capitulation.  One  cry  vas 
heard  from  the  people,  wherever  Palafox  rode  among  thru, 
that  if  powder  failed  they  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  vith 
their  knives;  formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
men.  Just  before  the  day  closed,  Don  Francisco  Palafox.  the 
general's  brother,  entered  the  city  with  a convoy  of  arm;  and 
ammunition , and  a reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  .com- 
posed of  Spanish  guards,  Swiss,  and  volunteers  of  Arapn;  a 
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succour  as  lillle  expected  by  the  Zaragozans,  as  it  had  been 
provided  against  by  the  enemy. 

The  war  was  now  continued  from  street  to  street,  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room ; pride  and  indignation 
having  wrought  up  the  French  to  a pitch  of  obstinate  fury, 
tittle  inferior  to  the  devoted  courage  of  Ihe  patriots.  During 
the  whole  siege  no  man  distinguished  himself  more  remarkably 
than  the  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes,  within  the  walls,  by 
name  P.  Santiago  Sas.  He  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  fighting  with  the  most  determined  bravery  against 
he  enemies,  not  of  his  country  alone,  but  of  freedom  , and  of 
ill  virtuous  principles,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found;  at 
»ther  times  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and 
lonfirming,  with  the  authority  of  faith  , that  hope  which  gives 
b death,  under  such  circumstances,  the  joy,  the  exultation, 
he  triumph,  and  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Palafox  reposed  the 
rtmost  confidence  in  this  brave  priest,  and  selected  him  when- 
eer  anything  peculiarly  difficult  or  hazardous  was  to  be  done. 
A the  head  of  forty  chosen  men  he  succeeded  in  iutroducihg  a 
srnply  of  powder  into  the  town,  so  essentially  necessary  for  its 
deence.  < 

This  most  obstinate  and  murderous  contest  was  continued 
l'oreleven  successive  days  and  nights,  more  indeed  by  night 
tha  by  day  ; for  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  appear  by  day- 
iiglt  within  reach  of  those  houses  which  were  occupied  by  the 
ollur  parly,  but  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  combatants 
freqiently  dashed  across  the  street  to  attack  each  other  s hal- 
ted s;  and  the  battles  which  began  there  were  often  carried 
on  irto  the  houses  beyond,  where  they  fought  from  room  to 
room  and  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  batteries  were  so  near 
each  dher  that  a Spaniard  in  one  place  made  way  under  cover 
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of  Ihe  dead  bodies,  which  completely  filled,  the  space  belween 
them,  and  fastened  a rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons;  in 
the  struggle  which  ensued  the  rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans 
lost  their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  it. 

A new  horror  was  added  to  the  dreadful  circumstances  of 
war  in  this  ever- memorable  siege.  In  general  engagements  the 
dead  are  left  upon  Ihe  field  of  battle,  and  the  survivors  remove 
to  clear  ground  and  an  untainted  atmosphere;  but  here,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  month  of  August,. there,  where  the  dead  lay, 
the  struggle  was  still  carried  on  , and  pestilence  was  dreaded 
from  the  enormous  accumulation  of  petrifying  bodiesi  Nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  so  much  embarrassed  Palafox 
as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was  to  lie  ropes  to  the  French 
prisoners,  and  push  them  forward  amid  the  dead  and  dying,  to 
remove  the  bodies  and  bring  them  away  for  interment.  Even 
for  this  necessary  office  there  was  no  truce,  and  it  would  have 
been  certain  death  to  the  Aragonese  who  should  have  attempt- 
ed to  perform  it;  but  the  prisoners  were  in  general  secured  by 
the  pity  of  their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  manner  the  evil  was 
in  some  degree  diminished. 

A council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  8|h,  not 
for  the  purpose  which  is  loo  usual  in  such  councils,  but  that 
their  heroic  resolution  might  be  communicated  with  authority 
to  the  people.  It  was,  that  in  those  quarters  of  the  city  where 
the  Aragonese  still  maintained  their  ground,  they  should  con- 
tinue to  defend  themselves  with  the  same  firmness;  should  the 
enemy  at  last  prevail,  they  were  then  lo  retire  over  the  Ebro 
into  the  suburbs,  break  down  the  bridge  and  defend  the  sub- 
urbs till  they  perished.  When  this  resolution  was  made  pub- 
lic, it  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  But  in 
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every  conflict  the  citizens  now  gained  ground  upon  the  sol- 
diers, winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till  the  space  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  which,  on  the  day.of  tiieir  entrance  was  nearly  half  the 
city,  was  gradually  reduced  to  about  an  eighth  pari.  Meantime, 
intelligence  of  the  event  in  other  parts  of  Spain  was  received 
by  the  French,  all  tending  to  dishearten  Ihejm;  the  surrender 
of  Dupont,  the  failure  ofMoncev  before  Valencia,  apd  the  news 
that  the  Junta  of  that  province  had  dispatched  six  thousand 
men  to  join  the  levies  in  Aragon , which  were  destined  to  re- 
lieve Zaragoza.  During  the  night  of  the  15. *h  their  fire  was  par- 
ticularly fierce  and  destructive;  after  their  batteries  had  ceas- 
ed, flames  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  which  they 
had  won;  their  last  act  was  to  blow  up  the  church  of  St.  En- 
gracia ; the  powder  was  placed  in  the  subterranean  church, 
and  this  remarkable  place , the  splendid  theatre  wherein  so 
many  feelings  of  deep  devotion  had  been  excited,  which  so 
many  thousands  had  visited  in  faith,  and  from  which,  unques- 
tionably, many  had  departed  with  their  imaginations  elevated, 
their  principles  ennobled,  and  their  hearts  strengthened , was 
laid  in  ruins.  In  the  morning  the  French  columns,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  Spaniards,  were  seen  at  a distance  retreating 
over  the  plain , on  the  road  to  Pamplona. 

Robert  Southey. 

4774-1843. — Poetry,  history,  biography. 
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1.  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  ABYSSINIAN  PRINCES. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  antiquity  had  des- 
tined for  the  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  was  a spacious 
valley  in  the  kingdom  of  Arnhara,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains,  of  which  the  summits  overhang  the  middle  part. 
The  only  passage,  by  which  it  could  be  entered,  was  a cavern 
that  passed  under  a rock,  of  which  it  has  long  been  disputed 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a thick  wood,  and  the 
mouth  which  opened  into  the  valley  was  closed  with  gates  of 
iron  forged  by  the  artificers  of  ancient  days,  so  massy  that  no 
man  could  without  the  help  of  engines  open  or  shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side,  rivulets  descended  that 
filled  all  the  valley  with  verdure  and  fertility,  and  formed  a lake 
in  the  middle  inhabited  by  fish  of  every  species , and  frequented 
by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  wa- 
ter. This  lake  discharged  its  superfluities  by  a stream  which 
entered  a dark  cleft  of  the  mountain  on  the  northern  side,  and 


MIDDLE  = medio , central. 

3 

CAVERN =cueva. 

WHETIIER=si  (dudando),  conj. 
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4 

CONCEALED  (conc6ld)  = ocultar. 
MOUTH =boca. 

CLOSED =corrar. 

1 4 

IRON  (iurn  6 iron)  = hierro. 


FORGED- fraguar,  forjar. 
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fell  with  dreadful  noise  from  precipice  lo  precipice  till  it  was 
heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains,  were  covered  with  trees,  the 
banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified  with  flowers;  every  blast 
shook  spices  from  the  rocks  and  every  month  dropped  fruits 
upon  the  ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or  browse 
the  shrub,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wandered  in  this  extensive 
circuit,  secured  from  beasts  of  prey  by  the  mountains  which 
confined  them.  On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in 
the  pastures,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of  chase  frisking  in  the 
lawns;  the  sprightly  kid  was  bounding  on  the  rocks,  the  subtle 
monkey  frolicking  in  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant  repos- 
ing in  the  shade.  All  the  diversities  of  the  world  were  brought 
together,  the  blessings  of  nature  were  collected,  and  its  evils 
extracted  and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  its  inhabitants  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  delights  and  superfluities  were 
added  at  the  annual  visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  children, 
when  the  iron  gale  was  opened  to  the  sound  of  music ; and  dur- 
ing eight  days,  every  one  that  resided  in  the  valley  was  requir- 
ed lo  propose  whatever  might  contribute  to  make  seclusion 
pleasant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  attention,  and  lessen  the 
tediousness  of  time.  Every  desire  was  immediately  granted.  All 
the  artificers  of  pleasure  were  called  to  gladden  the  festivity; 
the  musicians  exerted  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
shewed  their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hope  that  they 


TREES  = arboles. 

BROOKS  = arroyos. 

BLAST  = soplo,  r&fjga. 
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should  pass  their  lives  in  this  blissful  captivity,  to  which  those 
only  were  admitted  whose  performance  was  thought  able  to  add 
novelty  to  luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and  de- 
light which  this  retirement  afforded,  that  they,  to  whom  it  was 
new,  always  desired  that  it  might  be  perpetual;  and  as  those, 
on  whom  the  iron  gate  had  once  closed , were  never  suflercd  to 
return,  the  effect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be  known. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  schemes  of  delight,  and  new 
competitors  for  imprisonment. 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence  raised  about  thirty  paces 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  divided  into  many  squares 
or  courts,  built  with  greater  or  less  magnificence,  according 
to  the  rank  of  those  for  whom  they  w’cre  designed.  The  roofs 
were  turned  into  arches  of  massy  stone  joined  by  a cement  that 
grew  harder  by  time,  and  the  building  stood  from  century  to 
century  deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  equinoctial  hurricanes, 
without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  fully  known  to  none 
but  some  ancient  officers  who  successively  inherited  the  secrets 
of  the  place,  was  built  as  if  Suspicion  herself  had  dictated  the 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and  secret  passage; 
every  square  had  a communication  with  the  rest,  either  from 
the  upper  stories  by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterranean  pas- 
sages from  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the  columns  had 
unsuspected  cavities,  in  which  a long  race  of  monarchshad 
deposited  their  treasures.  They  then  closed  up  the  opening 
with  marble ; which  was  never  to  be  removed  but  in  the  utmost 
exigencies  of  the  kingdom;  and  recorded  their  accumulations 
in  a book  which  was  itself  concealed  in  a tower  not  entered  but 


BLISSFUL  = venturoso. 
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SQUARES  = plazas  cuadradas. 
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by  the  emperor,  attended  by  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  suc- 
cession. 

JonssON. 


II.  THE  AMPHITHEATRE  OF  TITUS. 

Posterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  awful  remains 
of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved  the  epi- 
thet of  colossal.  It  was  a building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixlv-seven  in  breadth;  founded  on  four  score  arches,  and  ris- 
ing, with  four  successive  orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  outside  of  the  edifice  was 
encrusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes 
of  the  vast  concave  which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  marble,  cover- 
ed with  cushions,  and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  above 
four  score  thousand  spectators.  Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by 
that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured 
forth  the  immense  multitude;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  staircases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that 
each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the 
plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his  destined  place  without  trouble 
or  confusion, 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  in  any  respect  could  be  subser- 
vient to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They 
were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  oc- 
casionally drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  re- 
freshed by  the  playing  of  fountains , and  profusely  impregnated 
by  the  grateful  smell  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice, 
' the  arena  or  stage  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 


SCORE— raya  . vointena. 
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cessiv'ely  assumed  Ihe  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth , like  the  garden  of  the  Hespc- 
rides ; at  another  it  exhibited  the  rugged  rocks  and  caverns  of 
Thrace.  The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water,  and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a level 
plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a wide  lake,  covered 
with  armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep. 

In  the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors  dis- 
played their  wealth  and  liberality ; and  we  read  that,  on  various 
occasions , the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphitheatre  consisted 
either  of  silver,  or  of  gold , or  of  amber.  The  poet  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus.  in  the  character  of  a shepherd,  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magnificence , affirms, 
that  the  nets  designed  as  a defence  against  the  wild  beasts,  were 
of  gold  wire ; that  the  porticoes  were  gilded ; and  that  the  belt 
or  circle  which  divided  the  several  ranks  of  spectators  from 
each  other,  was  studded  with  a precious  mosaic  of  beautiful 
stones. 

Gibbon. 


III.  THE  CATARACT  OF  NIAGARA. 


This  amazing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
in  its  passage  from  the  lake  Erie  into  the  lake  Ontario.  The 
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St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world ; and  yet 
the  whole  of  its  waters  is  discharged  in  this  place,  by  a fall  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  the 
imagination  to  correspond  to  the  greatness  of  the  scene.  A riv- 
er extremely  deep  and  rapid,  and  that  serves  to  drain  the 
waters  of  almost  all  North  America  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean , is 
here  poured  precipitately  down  a ledge  of  rocks,  that  rises,  like 
a wall,  across  the  whole  bed  of  its  stream.  The  river,  a little 
above,  is  near  three  quarters  of  a mile  broad ; and  the  rocks, 
where  it  grows  narrower,  are  four  hundred  yards  over.  Their 
direction  is  not  straight  across,  but  hollowing  inwards  like  a 
horse-shoe ; so  that  the  cataract,  which  bends  to  the  shape  of 
the  obstacle,  rounding  inwards,  presents  a kind  of  theatre  the 
most  tremendous  in  nature.  Just  in  the  middle  of  this  circular 
wall  of  waters,  a little  island f that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the 
current,  presents  one  of  its  points,  and  divides  the  stream  at 
top  into  two  parts;  but  they  unite  again  long  before  they  reach 
the  bottom.  The  noise  of  the  fall  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  sev- 
eral leagues;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters,  at  the  termination 
of  their  fall , is  inconceivable.  The  dashing  produces  a mist  that 
rises  to  the  very  clouds,  and  which  forms  a most  beautiful 
rainbow,  when  the  sun  shines.  It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that 
such  a cataract  entirely  destroys  the  navigation  of  the  stream; 
and  yet  some  Indians,  in  their  canoes,  as  it  is  said,  have  ven- 
tured down  it  with  safety. 

Goi.nsMirn. 


IV.  THE  GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 

Of  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known , the  grotto  of 
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Anliparos  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations.  This  celebrated  cavern 
was  first  explored  by  one  Magni,  an  italian  traveller,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago , at  Anliparos,  an  inconsiderable  island  of 
the  Archipelago.  «Having  been  informed,  says  he,  by  the  na- 
tives of  Paros , that  in  the  little  island  of  Anliparos , which  lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  a gigantic  statue  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  a cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved 
that  we  (the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a visit. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  after  we  had  landed  on  the 
Island,  and  walked  about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful plains,  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at  length  came  to  a 
lilile  hill,  ou  the  side  of  which  yawned  a most  horrid  cavern, 
which,  by  it  gloom,  at  first  struck  us  with  terror,  and  almost 
repressed  curiosity.  Recovering  the  first  surprise,  however, 
we  entered  boldly,  and  had  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces, 
when  the  supposed  statue  of  the  giant  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  We  quickly  perceived , that  what  the  ignorant  natives  had 
been  terrified  at  as  a giant,  was  nothing  more  than  a sparry 
concretion , formed  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the 
cave , and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a figure , which  their  fears 
had  formed  into  a monster.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance , we  were  induced  to  proceed  still  further,  in  quest 
of  adventures  in  this  subterranean  abode.  As  we  proceeded, 
new  wonders  offered  themselves;  the  spars,  formed  into  trees 
and  shrubs,  presented  a kind  of  petrified  grove;  some  white, 
some  green  ; and  all  receding  in  due  perspective.  They  struck 
us  with  the  more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere 
productions  of  nature,  who,  hitherto  in  solitude,  had  in  her 
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playful  moments,  dressed  the  scene,  as  if  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment. , 

>>We  had  as  yet  seen  but  a few  of  the  wonders  of  the  place, 
and  we  were  introduced  only  into  ike  portico  of  this  amazing 
temple.  In  one  corner  of  this  half  illuminated  recess , there  ap- 
peared an  opening  of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  seemed  to 
lead  to  a place  totally  dark,  and  which  one  of  the  natives  as- 
sured us  contained  nothing  more  than  a reservoir  of  water. 
Upon  this  information,  we  made  an  experiment,  by  throwing 
down  some  stones,  which  rumbling  along  the  sides  of  the  de- 
scent for  some  lime,  the  sound  seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a bed 
of  water.  In  order,  howewer,  to  be  more  certain,  we  sent  a Le- 
vantine mariner,  who,  by  the  promise  of  a good  reward,  ven- 
tured with  a flambeau  in  his  hand  into  this  narrow  aperture. 
After  continuing  within  it  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  re- 
turned bearing  in  his  hand  some  beautiful  pieces  of  white  spar, 
which  art  could  neither  equal  nor  imitate.  Upon  being  inform- 
ed by  him  that  the  place  was  full  of  these  beautiful  incrusta- 
tions, I ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  about  fifty  paces 
anxiously  and  cautiously  descending,  by  a steep  and  dangerous 
way.  Finding,  however,  that  we  came  to  a precipice  which  led 
into  a spacious  amphitheatre  (if  I may  so  call  it)  still  deeper 
than  any  other  part,  we  returned,  and  being  provided  with  a 
i ladder,  flambeau  and  other  things  to  expedite  our  descent,  our 
whole  company,  man  by  man , ventured  into  the  same  opening; 
and  descending  one  after  another,  we  at  last  saw  ourselves  all 
together  in  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern. 

»Our  caudles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the  whole  place 
completely  illuminated , never  could  the  eye  be  presented  with 
a more  glittering,  or  a more  magnificent  scene.  The  whole  roof 
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hung  with  solid  icicles , transparent  as  glass,  yet  solid  as  mar- 
ble. The  eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling: 
the  sides  were  regularly  formed  with  spars,  and  the  whole 
presented  the  idea  of  a magnificent  theatre , illuminated  with 
an  immense  profusion  of  lights.  The  floor  consisted  of  solid 
marble;  and,  in  several  places,  magnificent  columns,  thrones, 
altars  and  other  objects,  appeared,  as  if  nature  had  designed 
to  mock  the  curiosities  of.  art.  Our  voices  upon  speaking  or 
singing,  were  redoubled  to  an  astonishing  loudness;  and  upon 
the  firing  of  a gun , the  noise  and  reverberation  were  almost 
deafening.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rose  a con- 
cretion of  about  fifteen  feet  high,  that,  in  some  measure,  re- 
sembled an  altar.  The  beautiful  columns  that  shot  up  round 
the  altar,  appeared  like  candlesticks;  and  many  other  natural 
objects  represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  a churh. 

»Below  even  this  spacious  grotto,  there  seemed  another 
cavern;  down  which  I ventured  with  my  former  mariner,  and 
descended  about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a rope.  I at  last  arrived 
at  a small  spot  of  level  ground , where  the  bottom  appeared  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  amphitheatre,  being  composed  of  soft 
clay  yielding  to  the  pressure,  and  in  which  I thrust  a stick  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet.  In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of 
the  most  beautiful  crystals  were  formed ; one  of  which , parti- 
cularly, resembled  a table.  Upon  our  egress  from  this  amazing 
cavern,. we  perceived  a Greek  inscription  upon  a rock  at  the 
mouth,  but  so  obliterated  by  time,  that  we  could  not  read  it 
distinctly.  It  seemed  to  import  that  one  Anlipater,  in  the  lime 
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ol' Alexander,  had  come  hither;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into 
the  depths  of  the  cavern , he  does  not  think  fit  to  inform  us.» 

This  account  of  so  beautiful  and  striking  a scene , may  serve  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  wonders  of  nature. 

Goldsmith.  • 

V.  THE  SALT-MINE  OF  WIELITSKA. 

At  Wielitska,  a small  town  about  eight  miles  from  Cracow, 
this  wonderful  mine  is  excavated  in  a ridge  of  hills,  at  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  chain  which  joins  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  has  been  worked  above  six  hundred  years. 

There  are  eight  openings  or  descents  into  this  mine,  six  in 
the  fields,  and  two  in  the  town  itself.  The  openings  are  lined 
throughout  with  limber : and  at  the  top  of  eacli , there  is  a large 
wheel,  with  a rope  as  thick  as  a cable , by  which  things  are  let 
down,  and  salt  is  drawn  up. 

The  descent  is  very  slow  and  gradual,  down  a narrow  dark 
well  , to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feel  perpendicular.  The  place 
where  the  stranger  is  set  down  is  perfectly  dark;  but  the  mi- 
ners, striking  fire,  and  lighting  a small  lamp,  conduct  him 
llirongh  a number  of  passages,  and,  by  means  of  ladders,  they 
again  descend  to  an  immense  depth:  at  the  foot  of  the  last  lad- 
der the  stranger  is  received  in  a small  dark  cavern ; and  in  the 
course  of  their  descent  it  is  usual  for  the  guide  to  pretend  the 
utmost  dread  and  apprehension  of  the  feeble  light  of  his  lamp 
going  out,  often  declaring  that  such  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

When  arrived  in  this  dreary  chamber,  the  miner  contrives  * 
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to  extinguish  his  lamp  as  il’  by  accident,  and,  catctiing  the 
stranger  by  the  hand , drags  him  through  a narrow  creek  into 
the  body  of  the  mine;  when  there  bursts  upon  his  view  a little 
world , the  beauty  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  He  be- 
holds a spacious  plain,  containing  a kind  of  subterranean  city, 
with  houses,  carriages,  etc.,  all  scooped  out  of  one  vast  rock 
of  salt,  as  bright  and  glittering  as  crystal;  while  the  blaze  of 
the  lights  continually  burning  for  the  general  use,  reflected 
from  the  dazzling  columns  which  support  the  lofty  arched 
vaults  of  the  mine,  and  which  are  beautifully  tinged  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  sparkle  with  the  lustre  of  pre- 
cious stones,  affords  a more  splendid  and  glittering  prospect 
than  any  thing  above  ground  can  possibly  exhibit. 

In  various  parts  of  this  spacious  plain  stand  the  lints  of  the 
miners  and  their  families ; some  siugle  and  others  in  clusters 
like  villages.  They  have  very  little  communication  with  the 
world  above  ground;  and  many  hundreds  of  persons  arc  born 
and  pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  here. 

Through  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  a road , which  is  always 
filled  with  carriages  laden  with  masses  of  salt  from  the  fur- 
thest parts  of  the  mine.  The  drivers  are  generally  singing,  and 
the  salt  looks  like  a load  of  gems.  A great  number  of  horses 
are  kept  in  the  mine;  and  when  once  let  down,  they  never  see 
day-light  again. 

The  instruments  principally  used  by  the  miners  are  pick- 
axes,  hammers  and  chisels,  with  which  they  dig  out  the  salt  in 
the  form  of  huge  cylinders,  each  of  many  hundred  weight. 
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This  is  found  llie  uiosl  convenient  method  of  getting  it  out  of 
the  mine:  and  as  soon  as  got  above  ground,  the  masses  are 
broken  into  smaller  pieces,  and  sent  to  the  mills,  where  they  , 
are  reduced  to  powder.  The  finest  sort  of  salt  is  sometimes  cut 
into  toys,  and  afterwards  passes  for  real  crystal. 

This  mine  appears  to  be.  inexhaustible.  Its  known  breadth 
is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet;  its  length  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet,  and  its  depth  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  This  however,  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  part  which  has  been  actually  worked ; as  to 
the  real  depth  or  longitudiual  extent  of  the  bed  of  salt,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conjecture. 

Goldsmith. 


VI.  THE  VALE  OF  KESWICK  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

This  delightful  vale  is  thus  elegantly  described  by  the  late 
ingenious  Dr.  Brown , in  a letter  to  a friend : 

In  my  way  to  the  north  from  Hagley,  I passed  through  Dove- 
dale,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  was  disappointed  in  it.  When  I 
came  to  Buxton , I visited  another  or  two  of  their  romantic 
scenes;  but  these  are  inferior  to  Dovedale.  They  are  all  but 
poor  miniatures  of  Keswick;  which  exceeds  them  nlore  in 
grandeur  than  you  can  imagine;  and  more,  if  possible,  in 
beauty  than  in  grandeur. 

Instead  of  the  narrow  slip  of  valley  which  is  seen  at  Dove- 
dale,  you  have  at  Keswick  a vast  amphitheatre,  in  circumfer- 
ence about  twenty  miles.  Instead  of  a meagre  rivulet,  a noble 
living  lake  ten  miles  round , of  an  oblong  form , adorned  with 
a variety  of  wooded  islands.  The  rocks,  indeed,  of  Dovedale, 
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are  finely  wiki,  pointed,  and  irregular;  but  the  hills  are  both 
little  and  inanimated;  and  the  margin  of  the  brook  is  poorly 
edged  with  weeds,  morass,  and  brush-wood.  But  at  Keswick, 
you  will  on  one  side  of  the  lake , see  a rich  and  beautiful  land- 
scape of  cultivated  fields,  rising  to  the  eye  in  fine  inequalities, 
with  noble  groves  of  oak , happily  dispersed , and  climbing  the 
adjacent  hills,  shade  above  shade,  in  the  most  various  and 
picturesque  forms.  On  the  opposite  shore  you  will  find  rocks 
and  cliffs  of  stupendous  height,  hanging  broken  over  the  lake 
in  horrible  grandeur,  some  of  them  a thousand  feet  high , the 
woods  climbing  up  their  sleep  and  shaggy  sides , where  mortal 
feet  never  yet  approached.  On  these  dreadful  heights  the  eagles 
build  their  nests;  a variety  of  waterfalls  are  seen  pouring  from 
their  summits , and  tumbling  in  vast  sheets  from  rock  to  rock 
in  rude  and  terrible  magnificence;  while  on  all  sides  of  this 
immense  amphitheatre  the  lofty  mountains  rise  around,  pier- 
cing the  clouds,  in  shapes  as  spiry  and  fantastic  as  the  very  rocks 
of  Dovedale.  To  this  I must  add  the  frequent  and  bold  projec- 
tion of  the  cliffs  into  the  lake,  forming  noble  bays  and  promon- 
tories; in  other  parts  they  finely  retire  from  it,  and  often  open 
in  abrupt  chasms  or  clefts;  through  which,  at  hand,  you  see 
rich  and  cultivated  vales,  and  beyond  these,  at  various  distan- 
ces, mountain  rising  over  mountain;  among  which  new  pros- 
pects present  themselves  in  mist,  till  the  eye  is  lost  in  an 
agreeable  perplexity — 

Where  active  fancy  travels  beyond  sense , 

And  pictures  things  unseen.— 

Were  I to  analyze  the  two  places  in  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples, 1 should  tell  yon  that  the  full  perfection  of  Keswick 
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consists  of  three  circumstances!  beauty,  horror,  and  immen- 
sity, united;  the  second  of  which  alone  is  found  in  Devedale.  Of 
beauty  it  hath  little , nature  having  left  it  almost  a desert:  nei- 
ther its  small  extent,  nor  the  diminutive  and  lifeless  form  of 
the  hills  admit  magnificence : but  to  give  you  a complete  idea 
of  these  three  perfeclions,  as  they  are  joined  in  Keswick,  would 
require  the  united  powers  of  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Poussin. 
The  first  should  throw  his  delicate  sunshine  over  the  cultivated 
vales , the  scattered  cols , the  groves , the  lake , and  wooded 
islands ; the  second  should  dash  out  the  horror  of  the  rugged 
cliffs , the  steeps,  the  hanging  woods,  and  foaming  waterfalls; 
while  the  grand  pencil  of  Poussin  should  crown  the  whole  with 
the  majesty  of  the  impending  mountains. 

So  much  for  what  I could  call  the  permanent  beauties  of 
this  astonishing  scene.  Were  I not  afraid  of  being  tiresome,  I 
could  now  dwell  as  long  on  its  varying,  or  accidental,  beauties. 
I would  sail  round  the  lake , anchor  in  every  bay,  and  land  von 
on  every  promontory  and  island.  I would  point  out  the  perpetual 
change  of  prospect;  the  woods,  rock,  cliffs,  and  mountains,  by 
turns  vanishing  or  rising  into  view;  now  gaining  on  the  sight, 
hanging  over  our  heads  in  their  full  dimensions,  beautifully 
dreadful ; and  now,  by  a change  of  situation , assuming  new  ro- 
mantic shapes;  retiring  and  lessening  on  the  eye,  and  insensi- 
bly losing  themselves  in  an  azure  mist.  I would  remark  the 
contrast  of  ligtW  and  shade , produced  by  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sun;  the  one  gilding  the  western,  the  other  the  eastern 
side,  of  this  immense  amphitheatre;  while  the  vast  shadow 
projected  by  the  mountains,  buries  the  opposite  part  in  a deep 
and  purple  gloom  which  the  eye  can  hardly  penetrate.  The  na- 
tural variety  of  colouring  which  the  several  objects  produce , is 
no  less  wonderful  and  pleasing;  the  ruling  tints  in  the  valley 
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being  those  of  azure , green , and  gold ; yet  ever  various , aris- 
iug  from  an  intermixture  of  the  lake,  the  woods,  the  grass, 
and  corn-fields , these  are  finally  contrasted  by  the  grey  rocks 
and  cliffs;  and  the  whole  heightened  by  the  yellow  streams  of 
light,  the  purple  hues,  and  misty  azure  of  the  mountains.  Some- 
times a serene  air  and  clear  sky  disclose  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills;  at  other  times  you  see  the  clouds  involving  their 
summits,  resting  on  their  sides,  or  descending  to  their  base, 
and  rolling  among  the  valleys  as  in  a vast  furnace.  When  the 
winds  are  high  they  roar  among  the  clifls  and  caverns  like  peals 
of  thunder ; then , too , the  clouds  are  seen  in  vast  bodies  sweep- 
ing along  the  hills  in  gloomy  greatness,  while  the  lake  joins 
the  tumult,  and  losses  like  a sea.  But,  in  calm  weather,  the 
whole  scene  becomes  new;  the  lake  is  a perfect  mirror,  and 
the  landscape  in  all  its  beauty;  islands,  fields,  woods,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  are  sen  inverted  and  floating  on  its  surface.  1 
will  now  carry  you  to  the  top  of  a cliff,  where , if  you  dare  ap- 
proach the  ridge,  a new  scene  of  astonishment  presents  itself; 
where  the  valley,  lake,  and,  islands,  seem  lying  at  your  feet; 
where  this  expanse  of  water  appears  diminished  to  a little 
pool,  amidst  the  vast  and  immeasurable  objects  that  surround 
it;  for  here  the  summits  of  more  distant  hills  appear  beyond 
those  you  have  already  seeu;  and,  rising  behind  each  other  in 
successive  ranges  and  azure  groups  of  craggy  and  broken 
steeps,  form  au  immense  and  awfid  picture,  which  can  only 
be  expressed  by  the  image  of  a tempestuous  sea  of  mountains. 
Let  me  now  conduct  you  down  again  to  the  valley,  and  con- 
clude with  one  circumstance  more,  which  is,  that  a walk  by 
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still  moon-light  (at  which  lime  the  distant  waterfalls  are  heard 
in  all  their  variety  of  sound)  among  these  enchanting  dales, 
opens  such  scenes  of  delicate  beauty,  repose , and  solemnity,  as 
exceed  all  description. 

Brows. 


Dr.  Tuomas  Brows  , 1778-1810. — Metaphysics,  moral  essays,  etc. 


VII.  THE  OLD  COUNTRY-SEAT  (1). 

You  must  expect  nothing  regular  in  my  description , any 
more  than  in  the  house.  The  whole  vast  edifice  is  so  disjointed, 
and  several  parts  of  it  so  detached , one  from  the  other,  and 
yet  so  joining  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.  that  in  one  of  my 
poetical  fits,  I imagined  it  had  been  a village  in  Ampliion's  time, 
where  the  cottages,  having  taken  a country-dance  together, 
had  been  all  out,  and  Stood  stone-still  with  amazerirent  ever 
since. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I say  nothing  of  the  front;  indeed  I 
don't  know  which  it  is.  A stranger  would  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed , who  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  house  the  right  way. 
One  would  reasonably  expect,  after  the  entry  through  the 
porch,  to  be  let  into  the  hall,  alas!  nothing  less!  You  find 

> 

(!)  A letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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yourself  in  the  house  of  office.  From  the  parlour  you  think  to 
step  into  the  drawing-room ; but  upon  opening  the  iron-nailed 
door,  you  are  convinced  by  a flight  of  birds  about  your  ears, 
and  a cloud  of  dust  in  your  eyes,  that  it  is  the  pigeon-house.  If 
you  come  into  the  chapel , you  find  its  altars,  like  those  of  the 
ancients,  continually  smoking:  but  it  is  with  the  steams  of  the 
adjoining  kitchen. 

The  great  hall  within  is  high  and  and  spacious,  flanked  on 
one  side  with  a very  long  table  , a true  image  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality: the  walls  are  all  over  ornamented  with  monstrous  horns 
of  animals,  about  twenty  broken  piques,  ten  or  a dozen  blun- 
derbusses, and  a rusty  match-lock  musket  or  two,  which  we 
were  informed  had  served  in  the  civil  wars.  Here  is  one  vast 
arched  window  , beautifully  darkened  with  divers  scutcheons  of 
, painted  glass;  one  shining  pane  in  particular  bears  date  1280, 
which  alone  preserves  the  memory  of  a knight,  whose  iron 
armour  is  long  since  perished  with  rust,  and  whose  alabaster 
nose  is  mouldered  from  is  monument.  The  face  of  dame  Elea- 
nor, in  another  piece,  owes  more  to  that  single  pane  than  to 
all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted  in  her  life.  After  this,  who 
can  say  that  glass  is  frail,  when  it  is  not  half  so  frail  as  human ' 
beauty,  or  glory!  And  yet  I can’t  but  sigh  to  think  that  the  most 
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authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a family  should  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  every  infant  who  flings  a stone.  In  former  days  there  have 
dined  in  this  hall  gartered  knights  and  noble  dames,  attended 
by  ushers  (1),  servers,  and  seneschals  (2)  j and  yet  it  was  but 
last  night  that  an  owl  flew  thither,  and  mistook  it  for  a barn. 

This  hall  lets  you , up  and  down,  over  a very  high  threshold 
into  the  great  parlour.  Its  contents  are  a broken  virginal  (3) . a 
couple  of  crippled  velvet  chairs , with  two  or  three  mildew'd 
pictures  of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if  they 
came  fresh  from  hell,  with  all  their  brimstone  about  them: 
these  are  carefully  set  at  the  farther  corner,  for  the  windows 
being  every  where  broken  make  it  so  convenient  a place  to 
dry  poppies  and  mustard-seed , that  the  room  is  appropriated 
to  that  use.  > : 

(I)  Persons  whose  business  it  was  to  inlrodnce  strangers,  or  walk  before  people 
of  high  rank. 

(3)  Those  who  bad  in  great  houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  demcstick  ceremonies. 

(3)  A musical  instrument  used  in  the  1 6 <b  century  with  one  string  (cucrdo) , jack 

9 

[martinete)  and  quill  (piuma; , to  each  note,  like  a spinet  (eiptnelo) , but  in  shape 
resembling  the  piano-forte. 
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SERVER =bandejas  6 salrilla , la  perso- 
na que  la  Uevaba  A servia. 

OWL = bubo. 

BARS  - granero  6 era  bajo  cubierlo. 

LETS  YOU,  UP  AND  DOWN,  OVER  = 
le  deja  A V.  pasar,  subiendo  y ba- 
Jando. 

TllESlIOLD=umbral. 

9 

COUPLE  (cupel)  = par,  dos. 
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Next  this  parlour,  as  I said  before  lies  the  pigeon-house , by 
the  side  of  which  Tuns  an  entry,  which  lets  you,  on  one  hand 
and  th'other,  into  a bed-chamber,  a buttery,  and  a small  hole 
called  th$  chaplain's  study:  then  follow  a brew-house,  a little 
green  and  gilt  parlour,  and  the  great  stairs , under  which  is  the 
dairy;  a little  farther,  on  the  right,  the  servants  hall;  and  by 
the  side  of  it,  np  six  steps,  the  old  lady’s-  closet  for  her  private 
devotions,  which  has  a lattice  into  the  hall,  intended,  as  we 
imagine,  that  at  the  same  time  as  she  pray’d  she  might  have  an 
eye  on  the  men  and  maids.  There  are  upon  the  ground-floor, 
in  all,  twenty-six  apartments,  among  which  I must  not  forget 
a chamber  which  has  in  it  a large  antiquity  of  timber  that 
seems  to  have  been  a bedstead,  or  a cider-press. 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  the  form  of  a rotunda , being  one  vast 
vault  to  the  lop  of  the  house,  where  one  aperture  serves  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  and  let  in  the  light.  By  the  blackness  of  the 
walls,  the  circular  fires,  vast  caldrons,  yawning  mouths  of 
ovens  and  furnaces,  you  would  think  it  either  the  forge  of  Vul- 
can , the  cave  of  Polyphem , or  the  temple  of  Molock.  The  hor- 
ror of  this  place  has  made  such  an  impression  on  the  country 
people , that  they  believe  the  witches  keep  their  sabbath  here. 


ENTRY  = pisaje  , pasillo. 
a 

BOTTERY =despcns«. 

HOLE=agujero,  chlrtbitll , labuco  (ha- 
bitacion). 

CHAPLAIN'S =del  eapellan. 

i 

BREW-HOUSE  (bruhous)  — cuarto  en 
quo  se  hace  la  cerver.a , etc. , cervc- 
ceria. 

GILT  (gild,  gill)  = dorar. 

DAIRY  = lecheria. 

CL6SET  = piececita. 

LATTICE =celosia. 

HAVE  AN  EYE  ON  = cstar  d la  mira. 


MAIDS  =jovenes , donccllas. 
GROUND-FLOOR  —pi so  bajo. 
BEDSTEAD =catre. 

CIDER-PR£9S  = prensa  6 lagar  dc  aidra. 
BLACKNESS =negrura. 

4 

CiLDRONS = calderas. 

YAWNING  = bosterar.  \ boquerones  an- 
MOUTHS  = bocas.  . .)  churosos. 

3 

oVENS  = homo  dc  casa. 
a 

FURNACES  = horno  do  fahrica. 
WITCHES  — brujas. 

3 

SABBATH  =dia  fostivo  (propiamcntc  dc 
los  judlos  6 secias  prolcslantes]. 
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and  that  once  a year  the  devil  treats  them  with  infernal  veni- 
son , a roasted  tiger  stuffed  with  ten-penny  nails. 

Above  stairs  we  have  a number  of  rooms;  you  never  pass 
out  of  one  into  another,  but  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  two  or 
three  stairs.  Our  best  room  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the  exact 
proportion  of  a band-box.  In  most  of  these  rooms  there  are 
hangings  of  the  finest  work  in  the  world , that  is  to  6a  y,  those 
which  Arachne  spins  from  her  own  bowels.  Were  it  not  for  its 
only  furniture,  the  whole  would  be  a miserable  scene  of  na- 
ked walls,  flaw'd  ceilings,  broken  windows,  and  rusty  locks. 
The  roof  is  so  decayed,  that  after  a favourable  shower,  we  may 
expect  a crop  of  mushrooms  between  the  chinks  of  our  floor. 
All  the  doors  are  as  little  and  low  as  those  to  the  cabins  of 
packet-boats.  These  rooms  have  for  many  years  had  no  other 
inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age  renders  them 
.worthy  of  this  seat;  for  the  very  rats  of  this  venerable  house 
are  grey:  since  they  have  not  yet  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least 
that  this  ancient  mansion  may  not  fall  during  the  small  rem- 
nant these  poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm 


ONCE  A YEAR=iina  vet  al  afio. 

3 

DEVIL  (dlvil)=demonio. 

TREAT  (tret)=lratar.  \ 

(convidar  a. 
WITH=con ) 

VENISON  (vtnjan)  =carne  de  ciervo. 

ROASTED  TIGER  (liguer)  = tigre  asado. 

STUFFED = relleno. 

PENNY,  pence  pi.  = penique  (moneda 

de  cobre  de  cuarenla  centiroos). 

TEN-PENNY  NAILS =cla*os  de  i diet 

peniqucs  por  libra , bcllotcs. 

YOU=voa , se. 

BAND-BOX=caja  de  carton. 

HANGINGS— tapiceria,  colgaduras. 


3 3 

ARACHNE  (arikne)  = araiia  (palabra 
griega).  Spider  en  ingles. 
BdWELS=enlrafias. 

FLAW'D =abicrto  cn  grietas  6 rendijas. 
LOCKS =cerradoras. 

SIl6  W F.R  = cha  parro  n . 

CROP=cojecha. 

MOSHROOMS=«eUa. 

CHINKS  = grielas. 

3 

CABINS = camaroles. 

PACKET-BOATS = paquebots. 

RATS  = ralas. 

AGE=edad. 

QUITTED  (qult)=de|ar. 
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to  remove  to  another.  There  is  yet  a small  subsistence  left  them 
in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

We  had  never  seen  half  what  I had  described,  but  for  a 
starch'd  grey-headed  steward , who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as 
any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old  family  picture,  walked 
out  of  its  frame.  He  entertained' us  as  we  passed  from  room  to 
room  with-  several  relations  of  the  family;  but  his  observations 
were  particularly  curious  when  he  came  to  the  cellar:  he  in- 
formed us  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack,  and 
where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent,  for  toasts  in  the  morn- 
ing; he  poiuted  to  the  stands  that  supported’ the  iron-hooped 
hogsheads  of  strong  beer ; then  stepping  to  a corner,  he  lugged 
out  the  tattered  fragments  of  an  unframed' picture:  «This,  says 
he,  with  tears,  was  poor  sir  Thomas P once  master  of  all  this 
drink.  Hte  had  two  sons,  poor  young1  masters!  who  never  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  his  beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very  room, 
and  never  went  out  on  their  own  legs. » He  could  not  pass  by  a 
heap  of  broken  bottles  without  taking  a piece,  to  shew  us  the 
arms  of  the  family  upon  it.  He  then  led  us  up  to  the  tower  by 
dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us  into  several  little 
rooms  one  above  another. 


REMOVE  = remover,  mudarse. 

f 

LIBRARY  =biblioteca. 

STARCH*D^=almidonado,  tieso  y cere- 
monioso. 

STEWARD  = mayordomo. 

FRAME  = raarco. 

CELLAR  = bodega . 

BUTTS  = p»pa, 

SACK  (de  seco  cspafiol)  = vino  seco  de 
Espafta  de  di versos  punlos , que  se 
consumia  mncho  en  el  siglo  XVI  en 
Inglatcrra. 

TEXT  (de  Unto  espaffol)=vino  linto  ei- 
portadodeEspafia  por  Malaga  6 la  Co- 
Nllt 


TOAST =lostada  , brindis  6 eosa  y per- 
sona & quicn  sc  echa  el  brindis. 

IRON-HOOPED = coo  aros  6 cercos  de 
hierro. 

HOGSHEADS  (cabeias  de  bucy)=cubas 
de  cincuenta  y cuatro  galones . 

BEER=cerveia. 

LUGGED  = (lug)  co—  \ 

j Sacar  por  la  oreja 
err  de  la  orcia.  . * 

)6  arratlrandoi 

TATTERED =andrajoso. 

DRINK =bebida. 

LEGS  = picrnas. 

i 

WiNDITWJ  (wind)  =scrp«nlcar,  dfe  cara- 
col. 
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1 uiusl  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  description:  but 
what  engaged  me  in  it,  was  a generous  principle  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  that,  which  itself  must  soon  fall  iuto  dust;  nay, 
perhaps  part  of  it,  before  this  letter  reaches  your  hands. 

Indeed  we  owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude, 
that  we  do  to  an  old  friend , who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay  even  in  his  last  extremities.  How  fit  is  this  re- 
treat for  uniuterruped  study,  where  no  one  that  passes  by  can 
dream  there  is  aa inhabitant,  and  even  those  who  would  dine 
with  us  dare  not  stay  under  our  roof!  Any  one  that  sees  it, 
will  own  I could  not  have  chosen  a more  likely  place  to  converse, 
with  the  dead  in.  I had  been  mad  indeed  if  I had  left  your  Grape 
for  any  one  but  Homer.  But  when  I return  to  the  living,  I shall 
have  the  sense  to  endeavour  to  converse  with  the  best  of  them, 
and  shall  therefore  as  soon  as  possible  tell  you  in  person , how 
much  I am , etc. 

Pope. 


VIII.  DESCRIPTION  OF  GRANADA. 


This  renowned  kingdom  was  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Spain , bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea , and  defended  on 
the  land  side  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  locking  up  within 
their  embraces,  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys,  where  the 
sterility  of  the  surrounding  heights  was  repaid  by  prodigal 


fertility. 


NAY  = no,  aun  mas. 

HARBOURS  = aibergar,  hospedar. 
FlT=4i  prop6siloy  adj. 

* i 

DREAM  (drem) , dreamt  (drerat)  p.  p.= 
sonar. 

DINE=comer  {la  comida  principal). 
STAY  (staid) =eslarse  6 permanoccr. 


OWN=reconocer,  confesar. 
MAD=demente. 

GRACE  = gracia,  tratamicnlo  tic  du- 
que. 

SENSE  = senlido , juicio. 
RENOWNED=rcnombrar. 

LOCKING  UP=enccrrar. 
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The  city  of  Granada  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom , shelter- 
ed as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra  Nevada , or  chain  of  snowy 
mountains.  It  covered  two  lofty  hills  and  a deep  valley  that, 
divides  them , through  Which  flows  the  river  Darro.  One  of 
these  hills  was  crowned  by  the  royal  palace  and  fortress  of  the 
Alhambra,  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand  men  within  its 
walls  and  towers.  There  is  a Moorish  tradition , that  the  king 
who  built  this  mighty  pile,  was  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences, 
and  furnished  himself  with  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  alchimy.  Certainly  never  was  there  an  edifice  accom- 
plished in  a superior  style  of  barbaric  magnificence,  and  the 
stranger  who,  even  at  the  present  day,  wanders  among  its  si- 
lent and  deserted  courts  and  ruined  halls,  gazes  with  astonish- 
ment at  its  gilded  and  fretted  domes  and  luxurious  decorations, 
still  retaining  their  brilliancy  and  beauty,  in  defiance  of  the  rav- 
ages of  time. 

Opposite  to  the  hill , on  which  stood  the  Alhambra , was  its 
rival  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a spacious  plain, 
covered  with  houses,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  It  was  com- 
manded by  a fortress  called  the  Alcazaba.  The  declivities  and 
skirts  of  these  lulls  were  covered  with  houses  to  the  number 
of  seventy  thousand,  separated  by  narrow  streets  and  small 
squares,  according  to  the  custom  of  Moorish  cities.  The  houses 
had  interior  courts  and  gardens,  refreshed  by  fountains  and 
running  streams,  and  set  out  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  pome- 
granates; so  that,  as  the  edifices  of  the  city  rose  above  each 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  hill , they  presented  a mingled  appear- 
ance of  city  and  grove , delightful  to  the  eye.  The  whole  was 


SHELTERED =resgwardar. 

LAP  = Feno,  regain. 

BARBARIC =exlranJero , oriental. 

FRETTED  = frotar,  filctear  6 adornar 
de  fllctes  pequeftos  6 grecas , que  sc 
entrccortan  formando  angulos  rec- 
tos. 


DOMES  = bovedas. 

LUXURIOUS  (higi6Hus)=lozano. 

9 

RAVAGES =destroio. 

CROWDED =ateslar  (de  gcnles). 
COMMANDED=mandar,  dominar. 
SKIRTS  = faldas. 

SET  OUT = adornar. 
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surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  leagues  in  circuit,  with  twelve 
gates,  and  fortified  by  a thousand  and  thirty  towers.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  city,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da , crowned  with  perpetual  suows  tempered  the  fervid  rays 
of  summer;  and  thus,  while  other  cities  were  panting  with  the 
sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  most  salubrious 
breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of  Granada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega , or  plain , which 
spread  out  to  a circumference  of  thirty-seven  leagues,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  a vast  garden  of  delight, 
refreshed  by  numerous  fountains , and  by  the  silver  windings 
of  the  Jenil.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had  divert- 
ed the  waters  of  this  river  into  thousands  of  rills  and  streams, 
and  diffused  them  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  Indeed 
they  had  wrought  up  this  happy  region  to  a degree  of  wonder- 
ful prosperity,  and  took  a pride  in  decorating  it,  in  the  most 
elegant  manner.  The  hills  were  clothed  with  orchards  and 
vineyards,  the  valleys  embroidered  with  gardens,  and  the  wide 
plains  covered  with  waving  grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion 
the  orange , the  citron  , the  fig  and  pomegranate , with  large 
plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  from  which  was  produced  the 
finest  of  silk.  The  vine  clambered  from  tree  to  tree , the  grapes 
hung  in  rich  clusters  about  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves 
were  rejoiced  by  the  perpetual  song  of  the  nightingale.  In 

2 2 3 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  (neburtrad)  Averin-* 
dad,  vecindario. 

PANTING  =jadear. 

SULTRY =bochornoso. 

STIFLING  = ahogar. 

SILVER  = plala , de  plala. 

DIVERTED  = separado , desviado. 

RILLS  = corricnies , arroyuelos  6 ace- 
quias. 

WROUGHT  UP....  TO  = lrabajar  arriba 
hasta,  cod  el  cuUivo  babian  dcjatlo 
cd  estado  dc. 


VINEYARDS  {vinyards)  = vifias. 
WAVING  GRAIN  =mies  6 grano  quc  on- 
dea. 

ORANGE  = naranja. 

FIG=bigo. 

2 

MuLBERRY-TBEES  = morcras. 
CLAMBERED = subir  6 trepar  irrcgu— 
larmente. 

V 

GRAPES  — uvas. 

CLUSTERS  =-racimos. 

NIGHTINGALE  =>  ruiscner . 
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a word , so  beautiful  was  the  earth , so  pure  the  air,  and  so  se- 
rene the  sky  of  this  delicious  region , that  the  Moors  imagined 
the  paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situate  in  that'  part  of  the 
heaven  which  overhung  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Washington  Irving. 

IX.  THE  PORTENTOUS  TOWER  OF  TOLEDO. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  cliff-built  towers 
of  Toledo , when  King  Roderick  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  train  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers, 
and  crossed  the  bridge  that  bestrides  the  deep  rocky  bed  of  the 
Tagus.  The  shining  cavalcade  wound  up.  the  road  that  leads 
among  the  mountains,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  necro- 
mantic tower. 

This  wondrous  edifice  was  round,  and  of  great  height  and 
grandeur;  erected  upon  a lofty  rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags 
and  precipices.  The  foundation  wras  supported  by  four  brazen 
lions,  each  taller  Ilian  a cavalier  on  horseback.  The  walls  were 
built  of  small  pieces  of  jasper,  and  various  coloured  marbles, 
not  larger  than  a mans  hand:  so  subtilely  joined  however, 
that , but  for  their  different  hues , they  might  be  taken 
for  one  entire  stone.  They  were  arranged  with  marvellous 
cunning , so  as  to  represent  battles  and  warlike  deeds  of  limes 
and  heroes  long  since  passed  away;  and  the  whole  surface  was 
so  admirably  polished  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glass, 
and  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resplendent  bright- 
ness as  to  dazzle  all  beholders. 


Issued =»aiir. 

BESTRIDES  (bestride,  bestrode,  bes- 
trode 6 bestrid,  bestridden) =andar 
a horcajadas , cruzar. 

WOUND  (wind)UP = subir  ser penleando. 
CRAGS=riscos. 


i 

BRiZEN  = de  bronce. 

TALLER  = mas  alto. 

BUT=a  no  ser. 

CUNNING  =astucia , habilidad. 
DEEDS  = bcchos. 

BEHOLDERS  =cspecladores. 
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King  Roderick  and  his  courtiers  arrived  wondering  and 
amazed,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Here  there  was  a narrow 
arched  way  cut  through  the  living  slone;'the  only  entrance  to  the 
tower.  It  was  closed  by  a massive  iron  gate,  covered  with  rusty 
locks  of  divers  workmanship , and  in  the  fashion  of  different 
centuries , which  had  been  affixed  by  the  predecessors  of  Don 
Roderick.  On  either  side  of  the  portal  stood  the  two  ancient 
guardians  of  the  tower,  laden  with  the  keys  appertaining  to 
the  locks. 

The  king  alighted,  and  approaching  the  portals,  ordered 
the  guardians  to  unlock  the  gale.  The  hoary-headed  men  drew 
back  with  terror.  «Alas! » cried  they,  « what  is  it  your  majesty 
requires  of  us.  Would  you  have  the  mischiefs  of  this  lower  un- 
bound , and  let  loose  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  foundations? » 

The  venerable  archbishop  Urbino  likewise  implored  him 
not  to  disturb  a mystery  which  had  been  held  sacred  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  within  the  memory  of  man ; and  which 
even  Caesar  himself,  when  sovereign  of  Spain , had  not  ventur- 
ed to  invade.  The  youthful  cavaliers,  however,  were  eager  to 
pursue  the  adventure,  aud  encouraged  him  in  his  rash  cu- 
riosity. \ 

« Come  what  come  may, » exclaimed  Don  Roderick,  « I am 
resolved  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  lower.»  So  saying, 
he  again  commanded  the  guardians  to  unlock  the  portal.  The 
ancient  men  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling , but  their  hands 
shook  with  age,  and  when  they  applied  the  keys,  the  locks 
were  so  rusted  by  lime , or  of  such  strange  workmanship , that 


WONDERING  (wunderiog) =extrafiado». 
WORKMANSHIP  = obra , cjccucion. 
ALIGHTED =apearse. 

i 

UAARY=  bianco  , cunoso. 

MISCHIEFS  (mischcfs)  = diabluras , ma- 
le;. 

UNBOUND  (unbind) =dcsalar. 

1.ET  LOOSE =soltar. 


9 

ARCHBlSHOP=antobispo. 

i 

EAGER  (eguer)=ansioso , vehemente. 

3 

ENCOURAGED  (encurcjdJ  — animar. 
HASH-lenierario. 

COMB  WHAT  MAY  = venga  lo  qne  »i- 
nlere. 

SHOOK  {shake  shaken) =catremeccr. 
KEYS  (kes)=llatc. 
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lliey  resisted  their  feeble  efforts ; whereupon  the  yonng  cava- 
liers pressed  forward  and  lent  their  aid.  Still  the  locks  were  so 
numerous  and  difficult,  that,  with  all  their  eagerness  and 
strength , a great  part  of  the  day  was  exhausted  before  the  whole 
of  them  could  be  mastered. 

When  the  last  bolt  had  yielded  to  the  key,  the  guardians 
and  the  reverend  archbishop  again  entreated  the  king  to  pause 
and  reflect.  « Whatever  is  within  this  lower, » said  they,  «is  as 
yet  harmless,  and  lies  bound  under  a mighty  spell : venture  not 
then  to  open  a door  which  may  let  forth  a flood  of  evil  upon 
the  land.®  But  the  anger  of  the  king  was  roused,  and  he  order- 
ed that  the  portal  should  be  instantly  thrown  open.  In  vain, 
however,  did  one  after  another  exert  his  strength ; and  equally 
in  vain  did  the  cavaliers  unite  their  forces,  and  apply  their 
shoulders  to  the  gate:  though  there  was  neither  bar  nor  bolt 
remaining,  it  was  perfectly  immoveable. 

The  patience  of  the  king  was  now  exhausted , and  he  advanc- 
ed to  apply  his  hand;  scarcely,  however,  did  he  touch  the 
iron  gate , when  it  swung  slowly  open , uttering,  as  it  were , a 
dismal  groan , as  it  turned  reluctantly  upon  its  hinges.  A cold 
damp  wind  issued  forth,  accompanied  by  a tempestuous  sound. 
The  hearts  of  the  ancient  guardians  quaked  within  them,  and 
their  knees  smote  together;  but  several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers, 
rushed  in , eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity , or  to  signalise  them- 
selves in  this  redoubtable  enterprise.  They  had  scarcely  advanc- 
ed a few  paces , however , when  they  recoiled , overcome  by 


LENT  (lend;  =r  prestar. 

MASTERED =dorainar 
BOLT  = pestillo. 

HARMLESS— iQocente , no  duuoso. 
SPELL  = ensal mo,  cncanlo. 

SWUNG  (swing)  = vibrar  balanccandosc, 
oscilar. 

CTTER1NG  = proferir. 


HINGES  — tjuicios , goznes. 

DAMP  = humcdo. 

QUAKED  = Icroblar. 

SMOTE  (smile , smitten)  =:  berir , cbocar. 
REDOUBTABLE  ( reddutablc)  = formida- 
ble. 

RECOILED =rccular  (espantado  6 rc- 
ebazado). 
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the  baleful  air,  or  by  some  fearful  vision.  Upon  Ibis,  Ihe  king 
ordered  that  fires  should  be  kindled  to  dispel  the  darkness , and 
to  correct  the  noxious  and  long  imprisoned  air.  lie  then  led 
the  way  into  the  interior;  but,  though  stout  of  heart,  he  ad- 
vanced with  awe, and  hesitation. 

After  proceeding  a short  distance,  he  entered  a hall , or  au- 
techamber,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a door ; and  be- 
fore it , on  a pedestal , stood  a gigantic  figure , of  the  colour  of 
bronze , and  of  a terrible  aspect.  It  held  a huge  mace , which 
it  whirled  incessantly,  giving  such  cruel  and  resouuding  blows 
upon  the  earth  as  to  prevent  all  further  entrance. 

The  king  paused  at  sight  of  this  appalling-figure ; for  whether 
it  were  a living  being,  or  a statue  of  magic  artifice,  he  could 
not  tell.  On  its  breast  was  a scroll,  whereon  was  inscribed, 
in  large  letters,  «I  do  my  dutv.»  After  a little  while  Roderick 
plucked  up  heart,  and  addressed  it  with  great  solemnity: 
« Whatever  thou  be , » said  he , « know  that  I come  not  to  violate 
this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  R contains; 
I conjure  thee , therefore,  to  let  me  pass  in  safety.* 

Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uplifted  mace,  and  the 
king  and  his  train  passed  unmolested  through  the  door. 

They  now  entered  a vast  chamber , of  a rare  ad  sumptuous 
architecture,  difficult  tube  described.  The  walls  were  incrusl- 
ed  with  the  most  precious  gems,  so  joined  together  as  to  form 
one  smooth  and  perfect  surface-  The  lofty  dome  appeared  to  be 
self-supported,  and  was  studded  with  gems,  lustrous  as  the 
stars  of  the  firmament.  There  was  neither  wood , nor  auy  other 
common  or  base  material  to  be  seen  throughout  the  edifice. 
There  were  no  windows  or  other  openings  to  admit  the  day. 


1 

BALEFUL  (ballul)  = *eoonoso , dafiino. 
DlSPEL  = bacer  dcsapareccr. 
NOXIOUS =noci»o. 

WHIRLED  = girar  (coll  violcncia). 

’ 4 

APPiLLINO =cspanlab!c. 

SCROLL =rollo  do  pcrgamino  6 papcl. 


WIIERE6N  = cn  dondc. 

PLUCKED  CP=arrancar  arriba  , lomar 
animo  (con  un  eslucrzo). 

SMOOTH  = torso. 

GEMS=joyas. 

WINDOWS. 
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yel  a radiant  light  was  spread  throughout  the  place,  which 
seemed  to  shine  from  the  walls,  and  to  render  every  object 
distinctly  visible.  j - 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  a table  of  alabaster , of  the 
rarest  workmanship,  an  which  was  inscribed  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, that  Hercules  Alcides,  the  Theban  Greek,  had  founded 
this  tower  in  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  and  six. 
Upon  the  table  stood  a golden  casket,  richly  set  round  with 
precious  stones , and  closed  with  a lock  of  mother-of-pearl ; and 
on  the  lid  were  inscribed  the  following  words  . — 

« In  this  coffer  is  contained  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  The 
hand  of  none  but  a king  can  open  it ; but  let  him  beware ! for 
marvellous  events  will  be  revealed  to  him , which  arc  to  take 
place  before  his  death.® 

King  Roderick  boldly  seized  upon  the  casket.  The  venerable 
archbishop  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm , and  made  a last  remon- 
strance. « Forbear,  my  son! » said  he;  « desist  while  there  is  yet 
lime.  Look  not  into  the  mysterious  decrees  of  Providence.  God 
lias  hidden  them  in  mercy  from  our  sight , and  it  is  impious  to 
rend  the  veil  by  which  they  are  concealed.® 

•What  have  1 to  dread  from  a knowledge  of  the  future! » 
replied  Roderick,  with  an  air  of  haughty  presumption.  «Ifgood 
be  destined  me,  I shall  enjoy  it  by  anticipation:  if  evil , I shall 
arm  myself,  to  meet  it. » So  sayiRg.  he  rashly  broke  the  lock. 

Within  the  coffer  he  found  nothing  hula  linen  cloth,  folded 
between  two  tablets  of  copper.  On  unfolding  it,  he  beheld  paint- 
ed on  it  figures  of  men  on  horseback,  of  fierce  demeanour,  clad 
in  turbans  and  robes  of  various  colours,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Arabs,  with  scimitars  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  crossbows 
at'their  saddle-backs,  and  they  carried  banners  and  pennons 

REND  (rentJardesRarrar. 

FOLDED = plegado. 

HORSEBACK  = 4 cabalto, 

DEMEANOUR  (demdnur)  =por(c, 
SADDLE-BACKS =respaldo  dc  las  sillas. 
PENNONS  = bandcrel»s.  ’ 


CASKET  — arquilla  (para  athajas). 

MOTHER-OP-PEAL=n*car. 

LlD=tapa. 

BEWARE =tener  cuidado. 

FORBEAR  ( forbore , forborne)  — dete- 
nrrtc. 
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vvilh  divers  devices.  Above  them  was  inscribed  in  Greek  char- 
acters , « Rash  monarch ! behold  the  men  who  are  to  hurl  thee 
from  thy  throne , and  subdue  thy  kingdom ! » 

At  sight  of  these  things  the  king  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
dismay  fell  upon  his  attendants.  While  they  were  yet  regarding 
the  paintings,  it  seemed  as  if  the  figures  began  to  move , and  u 
faint  sound  of  warlike  tumult  arose  from  the  cloth,  with  the 
clash  of  cymbal  and  bray  of  trumpet , the  neigh  of  steed  and 
shout  of  army;  but  all  was  heard  indistinctly,  as  if  afar  off,  or 
in  a reverie  or  dream.  The  more  they  gazed,  l he  plainer  be- 
came the  motion  , and  the  louder  the  noise;  and  the  linen  cloth 
rolled  forth,  amplified,  and  spread  out,  as  it  were,  a mighty 
banner,  and  filled  the  hall,  and  mingled  with  the  air,  until  its 
texture  was  no  longer  visible,  or  appeared  as  a transparent 
cloud:  and  the  shadowy  figures  became  all  in  motion,  and 
the  din  and  uproar  became  fiercer  and  fiercer  ; and  whether 
the  whole  were  an  animated  picture,  or  a vision,  or  an 
array  of  embodied  spirits,  conjured  up  by  supernatural  pow- 
er, no  one  present  could  tell.  They  beheld  before  them  a 
great  field  of  battle , where  Christians  and  Moslems  were  engag- 
ed in  deadly  conflict.  They  heard  the  rush  and  tramp  of  steeds, 
the  blast  of  trump  and  clarion , the  clash  of  cymbal , and  the 
stormy  din  of  a thousand  drums.  There  was  the  clash  of  swords, 
and  maces,  and  battle-axes,  with  the  whistling  of  arrows,  and 
the  hurling  of  darts  and  lances.  The  Christians  quailed  before 
the  foe ; the  infidels  pressed  upon  them  and  put  them  to  utter 


DIN=estr6pito. 

UPR6AR=cslruendo  tumultuoso. 
C6NJURED  UP  = conjurar,  evocar. 
BLAST  =soplar,  resonar,  s. 

TRUMP  = lromba. 

DRUMS  =tambores. 

WHISTLING  (whisling)  = silbar. 

QUAIL  = acoquinarse  de  miedo.  temblar 
con  pavor. 

t}TTER=exierior  6 cxtremo  , complete. 


i 

SUBDi:E=subyugar. 

TROUBLED  (lrObeld)=inquietar. 
DISMAY=espanlo. 

FAINT  =desmayado,  d6bil. 

04LASH  = choque  como  dc  dos  me  tales 
anchos. 

NEIGII  (n6i)=relinchar , s. 

AFAR  OFF =de  lejos. 
s 

LiNEN=lienzo. 

SHADOWY =umbrio , fantasmagorico. 
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rout ; the  standard  of  the  cross  was  cast  down , the  banner  of 
Spain  was  trodden  under  foor , the  air  resounded  with  shouts 
of  triumph,  with  yells  of  fury,  and  with  the  groans  of  dying 
men.  Amidst  the  flying  squadrons,  King  Roderick  beheld  a 
crowned  warrior,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  him,  but 
whose  armour  and  device  were  his  own , and  who  was  mounted 
on  a white  steep  thatreseinbled  his  own  war-horse  Orelia.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  flight  the  warrior  was  dismounted , and  was 
no  longer  to  Jje  seen,  and  Orelia  galloped  wildly  through  the 
field  of  battle  without  a rider. 

Roderick  stayed  to  see  no  more , but  rushed  from  the  fatal 
hall,  followed  by  his  terrified  attendants.  They  fled  through 
the  outer  chamber,  where  the  gigantic  figure  with  the  whirl- 
ing mace  had  disappeared  from  his  pedestal;  and  on  issuing 
into  the  open  air,  they  found  the  two  ancient  guardians  of  the 
tower  lying  dead  at  the  portal , as  though  they  had  been  crush- 
ed by  some  mighty  blow.  All  nature , which  had  been  clear 
and  serene,  was  now  in  wild  uproar.  The  heavens  were  dar- 
kened by  heavy  clouds ; loud  bursts  of  thunder  rent  the  air; 
and  the  earth  was  deluged  with  rain  and  rattling  hail. 

The  King  ordered  that  the  iron  portal  should  be  closed ; but 
the  door  was  immoveable ; and  the  cavaliers  were  dismayed  by 
the  tremendous  turmoil  and  the  mingled  shouts  and  groans  that 
continued  to  prevail  within.  The  king  and  his  train  hastened 
back  to  Toledo , pursued  and  pelted  by  the  tempest.  The  moun- 
tains shook  and  echoed  with  the  thunder,  trees  were  uprooted 
and  blown  down , and  the  Tagus  raged  and  roared  and  flowed 
above  its  banks.  It  seemed  to  the  affrighted  courtiers  as  if  the 
phantom  legions  of  the  tower  had  issued  forth  and  mingled 


TELLS =ahullidos  6 rugidos. 
BACK=espalda. 

OUTER  (comp,  de  out]  = exlcrior. 
DELUGED  = diluviar. 

HAlL  = graDiio. 

RATTLING  l!AIL  = ruidosn  piedra. 


TURJIOIL=barabunda  , fraeaso  tumul- 
tuoso. 

PELTED =<pedrcar,  hodigar  incesan- 
iemente. 

ECHOED =rclumbar. 

UPROOTED = arrancar  de  rail. 
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with  the  storm ; for  amidst  the  claps  of  thunder  and  the  howling 
of  the  wind , they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  the  shout  of  armies,  and  the  rush  of  steeds.  Thus 
beaten  by  the  tempest,  and  overwhelmed  with  horror*  the  king 
and  bis  courtiers  arrived  at  Toledo,  clattering  across  the  bridge 
of  the  Tagus,  and  entering  the  gate  in  headlong  confusion , as 
though  they  had  been  pursued  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  morning  the  heavens  were  again  serene,  and  all  na- 
ture was  restored  to  tranquillity.  The  king , therefore , issued 
forth  with  his  cavaliers  and  took  the  road  to  the  tower,  follow- 
ed by  a great  multitude , for  he  was  anxious  once  more  to 
close  the  iron  door,  and  shut  up  those  evils  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  land.  But  lo!  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  tower, 
a new  wonder  met  their  eyes.  An  eagle  appeared  high  in  the 
air,  seeming  to  descend  from  heaven.  He  bore  in  his  beak  a burn- 
ing brand,  and  lighting  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  fanned 
the  fire  with  his  wings.  In  a little  while  the  edifice  burst  forth 
into  a blaze  as  though  it  had  been  built  of  rosin , and  the  flames 
mounted  into  the  air  with  a brilliancy  more  dazzling  than  the 
sun  ; nor  did  they  cease  until  every  stonewas  consumed  and  the 
whole  was  reduced  to  a heap  of  ashes.  Then  there  came  a vast 
flight  of  birds,  small  of  size  and  sable  of  hue,  darkening  the 
sky  like  a cloud;  and  they  descended  and  wheeled  in  circles 
round  the  ashes,  causing  so  great  a wind  with  their  wings  that 
the  whole  was  borne  up  into  the  air  and  scattered  throughout 
all  Spain , and  wherever  a particle  of  those  ashes  fell  it  was  as 


HOWTLING=«laridos. 

CLATTERING =resonar  como  la  herra- 
dura  cbocando  con  la  piedra. 
CLATTERING  ACROSS  THE  BRIDGE  = 
pasando  el  pueute  con  eslrepito. 
THREATENED  (ttartlend)=amcnam. 
OVERWHELM  =abrumar,  inundar. 

LO ! =hc  aqui  que. 
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BEAK  (bek)=pico , boca. 
BRAND=tiion. 

BLAZE— llamarada. 

9 

R6SlN  = resina. 

ASHES  — ccnilas. 

SABLE = negro  , lugnbre. 
WHEELED  = girar. 

9 

SCATTERED  =-csparcir. 
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a slain  of  blood.  11  is  furthermore  recorded  by  ancient  men  and 
writers  of  former  days , that  all  those  on  whom  this  dust  fell 
were  afterwards  slain  in  battle,  when  the  country  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Arabs , and  that  the  destruction  of  this  necromantic 
tower  was  a sign  and  token  of  the  approaching  perdition  of 
Spain. 

Washington  Irving. 


X.  FIRST  APPROACH  OF  AN  AMERICAN  TO  EUROPE. 


To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment  you  lose 
sight  of  the  land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy,  until  you  step  on 
the  opposite  shore , and  are  launched  at  once  into  the  bustle 
and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy,  I should  correct  the 
expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  oflosing 
himself  in  reveries,  a sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  medita- 
tion; but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  of  the 
air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  mind  from  worldly  themes. 
I delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the 
main-lop,  on  a fine  day,  and  muse  for  hours  together  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  a summer  sea;  or  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of 
golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the  horizon , fancy  them  some 
fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with  a creation  of  my  own.  To 
watch  the  gentle  undulating  billow  s rolling  their  silver  volumes, 
as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 


FURTHERMORE =adema*. 
DUST=polvo. 

SLAIN  (slay,  8kew}  = malar. 

T6KEN  = muestra , premia. 

VACANCY  = tacio. 

LAUNCHED =bot»r  al  agua,  lartzar. 
BUSTLE  (bCisel) =t>ullicio. 
DAY-DREAMING  =suefios  de  dia  , ilu- 
siones  de  la  fantasia. 


FOND = aficionado. 

ReVERIES  =ensuefios , dclirios. 

TO  LOLL  OVER  =apoyarme  descansa-- 
damcnic  sobre. 

QUARTER-RAILING  = empaliiada  de 
cnarlel , antepecho  del  alcdiar. 
MAlN-TOP=cota  mayor. 

BILLOWS =olas. 

DIE  AWAY=ir  muridndose. 
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There  was  a delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe, 
with  which  I looked  down  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  mon- 
sters of  the  deep , at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises 
tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship : the  grampus  slowly  heav- 
ing his  huge  form  above  the  surface;  or  the  ravenous  shark, 
darling  like  a spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination 
would  conjure  up  all  that  I had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery 
world  beneath  me; -of  the  finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless 
valleys;  of  shapeless  monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales 
of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean  , 
would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How  interesting 
this  fragment  of  a world , hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of 
existence ! What  a glorious  monument  of  human  invention,  that 
has  thus  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave;  has  brought  the  ends 
of  the  earth  into  communion ; has  established  an  interchange 
of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  south;  has  diffused  the  light  of  knowledge, 
and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life ; and  has  thus  bound  together 
those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

It  was  a fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of  «land!» 
was  given  from  the  mast-head.  1 question  whether  Columbus, 
when  he  discovered  the  New  World,  felt  a more  delicious  throng 


GIDDY  = vcrliginoso. 

3 

UNCOUTH  (unculh)  =eslramb6lico , ru- 
do. 

GAMBOLS  =jucgos  y salios. 

SlIOALS  =cardunc  , multilud  dc  pcces. 

PORPOISE  (dc  porco  pesee ) = puerco 
marino. 

BOW =proa. 

GRAMPUS =dol(ih  gladiador. 

HEAVING,  rcg.  6irreg.  (hove,  hoven)  = 
altar,  izir. 


Ravenous =voraz. 

SUARK  = liburon. 

FINNY  (de  fin)  = aleteado. 

ROAM  = vagar,  cruzar. 

FATHOMLESS = sin  brazas,  insondable. 
FISHERMEN = Pescadores. 

GLIDING  = deslizarsc. 

KNOWLEDGE  = conociraienlos,  ciencia. 
THRILLING =vibranle , que  bace  latir. 
MAST-UEAI)  = cabeza  6 lo  alio  del 
rofistil. 
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of  sensations  Ilian  rush  into  an  American's  bosom , when  he  first 
comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a volume  of  associations  in 
the  very  name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise , teeming  with  every 
thing  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard , or  on  which  his  stu- 
dious years  have  pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  arrival , it  was  all  feverish 
excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like  guardian  giants 
round  the  coast;  the  head-lands  of  Ireland,  stretching  Out  into 
the  channel;  the  Welsh  mountains,  towering  into  the  clouds; 

* 

all  were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey, 
I reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grassplols.  I saw  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  overrun 
with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a village  church  rising  from  the 
brow  of  a neighbouring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable,  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  on  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with  peo- 
ple; some,  idle  lookers  on;  others,  eager  expectants  of  frieuds 
or  relations.  I could  distinguish  the  merchant  to  whom  the 
ship  belonged.  I knew  him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless 
air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pockets;  he  was  whistling 
thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  a small  space  having  been 
accorded  to  him  by  the  crowd  , in  deference  to  his  temporary 
importance.  There  were  repeated  cheerings  and  salutations 


ASSOCIATIONS = recuerdos . 

TEEMING  =que  abunda  f 6 es  fccunda. 

i 

CHrLDHOOD  = infancia . 

PONDERED  = medilar . 

PROWLED  = haccr  la  ronda,  ir  rondando. 

II E ADLAN  DS  = promon  torios . 

CHANNEL  = canal. 

SAILED  UP  = subir  navegando. 

RECONNOITRE  = haccr  un  rcconoci- 

rotento. 

« 

NEAT  (net)  =lirapio  , curioso. 

TRIM  — bien  arreglado,  esmerado. 


SHRUBBERIES  =cercos  dc  arbolillos  6 
arbuslos. 

iVY  = biedra. 

TAPER  SPIRE  (cspiral  en  forma  de  la 
llama  dc  un  cirto)=:aguja  dc  tone 
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TlDE  = marea. 

i 

PIER  (per)=embarcadcro. 
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wn  1ST  LING  (huisliog)  =$ilbar. 

ACCORDED  = conccder. 

CIIEERINGS=v»vai>,  saludo*  eon  enplo- 
sion  (dc  alegria). 
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interchanged  between  the  shore  and  the  stiip,  as  friends  hap- 
pened to  recognise  eacli  oilier.  But  I particularly  noticed  one 
young  woman  of  humble  dress,  but  interesting  demeanour.  She 
was  leaning  forward  from  among  the  crowd;  her  eye  hurried 
over  the  ship  as  it  neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for 
countenance.  She  seemed  disappointed  and  agitated,  when  I 
heard  a faint  voice  call  her  name.  It  was  a poor  sailor,  who  had 
been  ill  all  the  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympathy  of  every 
one  on  board.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  his  messmates  had 
spread  a mattress  for  him  on  deck  in  the  shade,  but  of  late  his 
illness  had  so  increased,  that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock, 
and  only  breathed  a wish  that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  he 
died.  He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river, 
and  was  now  leaning  against  the  shrouds,  with  a countenance 
so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  ghastly,  that  it  is  no  wonder  even 
the  eye  of  affection  did  not  recognise  him.  But  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  her  eye  darted  on  his  features  — it  read  at  once  a 
whole  volume  of  sorrow;  she  clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in  silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetings  of  acquaintan- 
ces— the  greetings  of  friends — the  consultations  of  men  of 
business.  I alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  Iliad  no  friend  to  meet, 
no  cheering  to  receive.  I stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fathers, but  fell  that  1 was  a stranger  in  the  land. 

Washington  Irving. 


DEMEANOUR  = porte . 

HURRIED  (hurry)  OVER) =pasar  cod 
rapidei. 

MESSMATES  = companeros  (dc  ran- 
cho). 

MATTRESS =colchon. 

DECK=cubicrla. 

HAMMOCK =hamaca. 


BREATHED  A W'lSH=cxprcsar  cl  de- 
<co  cod  debit  acenlo  d suspiro. 
HELPED  ON=ayudar  i subir  A. 
SHROUDS  = obenques . 
CLASP=abrochar,  juntar. 

SHRIEK  (shrek)  = grito  agudo. 
WRINGING  (»rung)  = torcer,  relorcer 
con  anguslia. 

ACQUAINTANCES = conocidos . 
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XI.  SCENERY  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

It  was  upon  a delightful  summer  evening , that  a stranger, 
well  mounted,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a military  man  of 
rank,  rode  down  a winding  descent  which  terminated  in  a 
view  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  Bothwell  castle  and  the  river 
Clyde . which  winds  so  beautifully  between  rocks  and  woods, 
to  sweep  around  the  towers  formerly  built  by  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence. Bothwell  bridge  was  at  a little  distance,  and  also  in 
sight.  The  opposite  field,  once  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  con- 
flict, now  lay  as  placid  and  quiet  as  the  surface  of  a summer 
lake.  The  trees  and  bushes,  which  grew  around  in  romantic 
variety  of  shade,  were  hardly  seen  to  stir  under  the  influence 
of  the  evening  breeze.  The  very  murmur  of  the  river  seemed 
to  soften  itself  in  unison  with  the  stillness  of  the  scene  around. 
The  path  through  which  the  traveller  descended , was  occasion- 
ally shaded  by  detached  trees  of  large  size,  and  elsewhere  by  > 
the  hedges  and  boughs  of  flourishing  orchards,  now  laden  with 
summer  fruits. 

The  nearest  object  of  consequence  was  a farm-house , or  it 
might  be  the  abode  of  a small  proprietor,  situated  on  the  side 
of  a sunny  bank,  which  was  covered  by  apple  and  pear  trees. 

At  the  foot  of  the  palh  which  led  up  to  this  modest  mansion, 
was  a small  cottage , pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a porter's 
lodge,  though  obviously  not  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  hut 
seemed  comfortable,  and  more  neatly  arranged  than  is  usual 
in  Scotland;  it  had  its  little  garden,  where  some  fruit-trees  and 
bushes  were  mingled  with  kitchen  herbs;  a cow  and  six  sheep 


RODE  (ride,  ridden)  DOWN  = byjd 
caballo. 

SWEEP  (swepl)  = barrcr,  girar. 
STILLNESS  = calma. 

ELSEWHERE =cn  otras  paries. 
HEDGES  = vallados  d solos. 


4 CONSEQUENCE = nola . 

PRETTY  MUCH  — baslantc. 
PORTER’S  LODGE  = poileria. 
KITCHEN  =cocina. 

COW  = »aca. 
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fed  in  a paddock  hard-by;  Ihe  cock  strutted  and  crowed,  and 
summoned  his  family  around  him  before  the  door;  a heap  of 
brushwood  and  lurf  neatly  done  up , indicated  that  the  winter 
fuel  was  provided;  and  the  thin  blue  smoke  which  ascended 
from  the  straw-bound  chimney,  and  winded  slowly  out  from 
among  the  green  trees , showed  that  the  evening  meal  was  in 
the  act  of  being  made  ready.  To  complete  the  little  scene  of 
rural  peace  and  comfort,  a girl  of  about  five  years  old  was 
fetching  water  in  a pitcher  from  a beautiful  fountain  of  the 
purest  water,  which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a decayed  Old 
oak-tree,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  cottage. 

Walter  Scott. 

XII.  SKETCH  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Is  there  any  one  who  loves  the  sight  of  ice  and  snow?  I ima- 
gine, now,  that  I always  doubled  this:  I am  quite  sure  of  it  at 
present.  The  thought  of  ice  may  possibly  suggest  agreeable  sensa- 
tions in  a hot  July  day;  the  sight  of  a Swiss  glacier,  in  the  same 
weather,  is  «refresing»  I doubt  not.  This  also  is  picturesque, 
I admit,  as  are  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps,  particu- 
larly under  the  rosy  tints  of  a rising  or  a setting  sun.  These, 
and  more,  are  beauties;  and  they  are  not  the  less  beautiful 
that  they  are,  to  some,  rarities  while  they  are  also  character- 


FADDOCK=ccrca  para  pastas. 
HARD-BY  = tocando  con. 

STRUTTED  (strul)  = paroncarse. 
CROWED  (crew,  irreg.)=rcanlar  (el  ga- 
llo). 

PRUSHWOOD=breso , retama  6 lefla. 
TURF=turba. 

DONE  UP  = hecho  6 pueslo. 

FUEL. 

STRAW-BOUND  = rodeado  de  paja. 
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istic , and  are  portions  of  a general  landscape , to  which  they 
give  a new  and  peculiar  interest,  as  they  add  to  its  varieties. 
In  the  present  days,  it  is  not  also  a little  in  praise  of  ice , that 
the  traveller  can  say,  I have  visited  Switzerland,  I have 
scrambled  across  a glacier,  I have  seen  the  sun  rise  on  Mont 
Blanc,  while  the  earth  below  was  still  in  shade , I have  ascend- 
ed it,  I,  even  I,  the  fearless  and  enterprising,  have  ascended 
the  father  of  mountains,  yea  , even  when  the  guides  hung  back 
in  fear.  Even  thus  is  ice  beautiful,  regaling,  acceptable. 

Thus,  too,  is  snow  the  delight  of  schoolboys : have  we  not 
all  hailed  the  falling  feathers,  because  we  should  now  make 
snowballs  and  pelt  each  other,  and  erect  a statue  of  heaven 
knows  who,  a colossus  of  snow,  to  melt  away,  like  the  palace 
of  the  great  female  autocrat,  before  the  sun.  Is  it  not,  too,  the 
emblem  of  virgin  purity  and  innocence , and  might  not  much 
more  be  said  in  praise  and  admiration  of  snow?  It  is  an  evil, 
however,  to  balance  against  all  this,  that  it  deforms  all  land- 
scape, destroys  all  "keeping,®  by  confounding  distances,  and 
with  that,  proportions,  and  with  that,  too,  more  and  worse 
than  all  else,  the  harmony  of  colouring;  giving  us  a motley  patch- 
work of  black  and  while,  iu  place  of  those  sweet  gradations 
and  combinations  of  colour  which  nature  produces , in  her  sum- 
mer mood,  even  amid  the  most  deformed  and  harshest  of 
landscapes. 

There  are  objections  to  a snow  landscape,  which  even 
the  experience  of  a day  may  furnish:  how  much  more,  when, 


LANDSCAPE  = paisuj  e . 

SCRAMBLED  AC.ROSS  — atravesar  ga- 
teando. 

YEA  (ye)=si. 

BUNG  BACK  = rezagarse. 
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for  more  than  half  the  year,  all  the  element  above  head  is  snow, 
when  the  gale  is  a gale  of  snow',  the  fog  a fog  of  snow,  when 
the  sun  shines  but  to  glitter  on  the  snow  which  is , yet  does 
not  fall ; when  the  breath  of  the  mouth  is  snow,  when  snow 
settles  on  the  hair,  the  dress,  the  eyelashes;  where  snow  falls 
around  us  and  fills  our  chambers,  our  beds,  our  dishes,  should 
we  open  a door,  should  the  external  air  get  access  to  our  "pe- 
netralia;* where  the  "crystal  stream*  in  which  we  must  quench 
our  thirst  is  a kettle  of  snow  with  a lamp  of  oil ; where  our 
sofas  are  of  snow,  and  our  houses  of  snow;  when  snow  was 
our  decks,  snow  our  awnings,  snow  our  observatories,  snow 
our  larders,  snow  our  salt:  and,  when  all  the  other  uses  of 
snow  should  be  at  last  of  no  more  avail , our  coffins  and  our 
graves  were  to  be  graves  and  coffins  of  snow. 

Is  this  not  more  than  enough  of  snow  than  suffices  for  ad- 
miration? Is  it  not  worse,  that  during  ten  of  the  months  in  a 
year,  the  ground  is  snow,  and  ice , and  «slush»;  that  during  the 
whole  year  its  tormenting,  chilling,  odious  presence  is  ever 
before  the  eye?  Who  more  than  I has  admired  the  glaciers  of 
the  extreme  north;  who  more  has  loved  to  contemplate  the 
icebergs  (1)  sailing  from  the  Pole  before  the  tide  and  the  gale, 
floating  along  the  ocean,  through  calm  and  through  storm, 
like  castles  and  towers  and  mountains,  gorgeous  in  colouring 
and  magnificent,  if  often  capricious,  in  form;  and  have  I too 

(I)  Insulated  mountains  of  ice. 
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GUTTER  = brillar. 
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THIRST =sed. 

KETTLE =perol. 
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not  sought  amid  the  crashing  and  the  splitting  and  the  thunder- 
ing roarings  of  a sea  of  moving  mountains,  for  the  sublime, 
and  felt  that  nature  could  do  no  more?  In  all  this  there  has 
been  beauty,  horror,  danger,  every  thing  that  could  excite; 
they  would  have  excited  a poet  even  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
hut  to  see,  to  have  seen  ice  and  snow,  to  have  felt  snow-and 
ice  for  ever,  and  nothing  for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  during  all 
the  months  of  a year,  to  have  seen  and  felt  but  uninterrupted 
and  unceasing  ice  and  snow  during  all  the  months  of  four 
years,  this  it  is  that  made  the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and 
wearisome  objects  an  evil  which  is  still  one  in  recollection , as 
if  the  remembrance  would  never  cease. 

Ca.pt.  Ross. 


Captain  Ross  , supposed  to  l>e  still  living.  — Narrative  of  a voyage  to  the  Arelie 
Regions.  Style  not  particularly  recommended. 


XIII . AVALANCHE  OF  ftE. 


An  Avalanche  of  ice  from  the  cliffs , intermixed  with  rocks 
and  water,  was  a novel  sight,  and,  in  this  dearth  of  events, 
would  have  been  interesting , even  had  it  been  far  less  splendid 
as  a spectacle.  Falling  into  the  sea,  it  carried  all  before  it; 
breaking  the  flat  ice  to  a great  distance , and  showing  us , had 
that  been  now  necessary,  the  manner  in  which  the  icebergs 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  covered  with  fragments  of  rock  and 
layers  of  earth. 

So  many  of  my  countrymen  have  now  seen  the  avalanches 
of  the  Alps,  and  so  many  more  have  read  of  them , in  prose  and 
in  poetry,  as  there  are  some  who  can  never  forget  the  splendid 
picture  of  Loutherbourg  on  this  subject,  that  any  attempt  on 


CRASHING  =ruido  aplaslador. 
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my  part  to  describe  such  an  occurrence  as  this  must  be  super- 
fluous , as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  feeble.  Yet  there  was  a variety  in 
this,  which,  could  I adequately  describe  it,  in  even  the  plain- 
est prose,  or  represent  it  in  the  meanest  drawing,  would  not 
fail  to  strike  even  those  who  have  witnessed  what  Switzerland 
can  show.  It  Avas  not  the  snow-ball , gigantic  as  that  may  be, 
detaching  itself  frour the  mountain  summit,  gaining  in  magni- 
tude as  in  velocity  during  its  progress,  and  then  thundering 
down  an  irregular  declivity,  sliding,  bounding,  and  breaking 
till  it  had  safely  lodged  itself  in  the  valley  below,  or  in  the  bed 
of  a torrent;  there  perchance  to  obstruct  a stream,  be  scat- 
tered over  a plain , or,  if  even  overwhelming  a cottage , to  fall 
into  repose  among  the  ice  that  had  received  it.  Here,  all  was 
as  instantaneous  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  icy  mountain  that 
had  towered  over  our  heads  so  long , was  gone  before  we  could 
say,  Behold,  Be  aware:  the  instant  of  its  motion  was  that  of 
its  descent,  and  before  it  seemed  to  have  commenced  that  de- 
scent, it  had  plunged  into  the  sea:  no,  not  into  a sea  of  wa- 
ter, but  a sea  of  ice;  breaking  up  those  glassy  fields  which  had 
so  long  bound  us  in , as  if  indeed  they  were  but  a feeble  mirror; 
scattering  their  fragments  far  and  wide , with  a noise  exceeding 
thunder,  and  prolonged  even  like  the  reverberations  of  the 
thunderbolt,  until  all  settled  again  into  the  dead  and  icy  still- 
ness of  its  former  repose ; yet  to'leave  that  new  mountain  in  the 
waves,  a record  of  this  catastrophe,  as  long  as  record  could 
be  of  those  mountains  which  the  sun  would  ere  long  melt, 
and  the  winds  float  off  to  other  and  far  distant  regions. 

Capt.  Boss. 


XIV.  Triumphal  entry  of  Constantine  into  Rome. 

t . 

«No  day,  since  its  foundation,”  says  an  eye-witness  of  the 


FAlL=faltar,  dejar  de. 
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scene,  «had  ever  diffused  through  Rome  a joy  so  well  founded 
and  overflowing ; nothing  in  the  immense  series  of  our  annals 
to  be  compared  to  the  exultation  of  that  triumph.  True , no 
captive  princes  and  generals  were  driven  with  mockeries , and 
in  fetters,  before  the  conqueror's  car;  bnt  instead  of  these, 
there  went  the  Roman  senators  who  had  been  liberated  from 
prison.  No  prisoners  of  war  were  ordered  to  the  Mamertine  for 
execution ; but  men  who  hadfdled  the  consulship,  were  drawn 
forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  from  where  they  lay  in  its 
dungeons,  condemned  to  death.  Instead  of  foreign  captives,  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  restored  to  liberty,  adorned  the 
procession;  and  instead  of  being  enriched  with  spoils,  the  city 
itself  gained  deliverance  from  spoliation.  The  atrocious  crimes 
that  had  so  long  trampled  on  the  honours,  and  rioted  in  every 
excess  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens , were  as  if  dragged  like 
captives  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  him  who  triumphed.® 

The  destruction  of  the  Milvian  bridge  had  obliged  Constan- 
tine to  encamp  on  the  Vatican  fields  beyond  the  Tiber,  instead 
of  entering  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  way,  the  night  of  the  battle; 
and  thus  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  legions  were  compelled, 
as  if  by  some  invisible , all-ruling  power,  to  carry  the  standard 
of  the  cross  into  the  metropolis  of  paganism  by  that  track,  and 
no  other,  which  had  been  marked  out , from  lime  immemorial, 
by  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  the  only  legitimate  way  of 
triumphs.  Having  offered  up  vows  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  in- 
stead of  sacrificing  to  the  idols , according  to  custom , the  mar- 
tial procession  began  to  move  across  the  Tiber  into  the  plain 
of  the  Campus  Martius. 

This  tract  of  level  ground,  expanding  like  an  arena  from 
the  Capiloline,  the  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  hills  to  the  Tiber, 
was  adorned  in  its  entire  extent  with  theatres,  hippodromes, 
places  for  various  warlike  spectacles  and  games,  with  temples 
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surrounded  with  groves  of  evergreens,  and  interwoven,  one 
with  the  other,  by  shady  walks  and  velvet  lawns ; while  mo- 
numents and  trophies , of  snowy  whiteness , and  of  every  order, 
lined  the  river-side  to  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  was  popu- 
lous with  statues,  inscribed  to  the  most  renowned  characters 
in  the  Roman  annals,  and  presented  a scene  so  fascinating, 
«that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tear  one's  eyes  from  behold- 
ing it. » But,  towering  above  all,  like  an  Alp  of  marble,  rose 
the  mausoleum,  or  tomb,  of  Augustus  Cajsar,  where  the  urns 
of  the  Julian  family,  and  of  many  emperors , were  placed.  When 
any  of  them  was  to  be  deilied,  or  added  to  the  number  of  the 
gods,  his  body  was  carried  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
upon  a couch  of  gold,  and  placed  on  a pile  of  odoriferous  wood 
upon  its  summit;  and,  as  the  flame  began  to  ascend  towards 
the  corse,  an  eagle,  fastened  there  for  the  purpose,  was  per- 
mitted to  lake  wing , that  it  might  be  regarded  by  the  applaud- 
ing millions  as  the  genius,  or  «mens  divinior,»  of  the  emperor 
soaring  aloft  to  the  skies. 

Each  terrace , and  balcony,  and  rich  veranda  of  this  mighty 
pile,  and  of  every  other  tomb,  colonnade,  and  monument, 
along  the  line  of  procession  , or  within  view  of  it,  seemed  to 
swarm  with  human  beings,  as  the  glorious  sun  poured  his 
orient  splendours  over  the  temples  and  towers  of  the  capitol, 
across  the  adjacent  plain.  All  Rome,  from  the  plebeian  to  the 
consular  patrician,  and  of  every  age  and  sex.  went  forth  in 
gala  costume , and  with  hilarity  of  look , and  voice , and  feature, 
that  radiated  from  the  heart.  Every  eye  had  now  been 
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lamed  for  some  minutes  to  the  gate  of  triumph,  and  every 
voice  was  hushed;  hut  when  the  bronze  portals  flew  open  with 
a sound  the  instant  they  were  struck  by  the  first  beams  of 
morning,  and  gave  ingress  to  the  legions  bearing  that  sign  of 
conquest  that  Rome  had  never  beheld  till  now,  the  plaudits 
and  acclamations  that  shook  the  Campus  Martius,  and  rever- 
berated from  the  hills  beyond  the  Tiber,  back  again,  were 
taken  Up  and  prolonged,  "like  the  sound  of  many  waters,"  by 
the  millions  crowded  on  every  vantage  ground,  and  roof,  and 
along  the  entire  extent  of  the  triumphal  way  itself, 

«After  Constantine,  who,  in  that  juncture ,»  says  Eusebius, 
»acled  like  Moses,  that  great  servant  of  God,  had  offered  up 
his  vows  and  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Author  of  victory,  he  made 
his  entry  in  triumph  into  the  imperial  city.  Whereupon  alt 
persons,  as  well  those  of  the  senatorial  as  of  the  equestrian 
order,  feeling  as  'twere  suddenly  liberated  from  prison;  they, 
together  with  the  entire  population  of  Rome,  received  him  with 
a joy  in  their  countenances  that  proceeded  from  their  very 
souls,  with  acclamations,  and  a gladness  insatiable;  and  the 
men,  together  with  the  women,  the  children,  and  infinite 
numbers  of  slaves,  hailed  him  as  a redeemer,  a benefactor, 
and  a deliverer,  with  voices  that  could  not  be  silenced.  But 
both  by  proclamations  and  by  signs,  he  intimated  that  these 
outpourings  were  due,  not  to  him,  but  to  that  standard  of  sal- 
vation by  which  he  had  conquered."  The  same  symbol  sanclifi- 
- ed  the  arms  of  his  soldiers ; the  cross  glittered  on  their  hel- 
mets, was  engraved  on  their  shields,  and  interwoven  into  their 
banners;  and  on  the  helmet  and  armour  of  the  emperor  they 
were  composed  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  so  that  they 
sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sun's  rays  with  an  enchanting  bril- 
liancy. 

Passing  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  temples  were  thickest, 
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the  procession  of  the  Labarum  moved  along  through  the  por- 
tico of  Octavia,  built  by  Pompey,  into  the  Campus  Flaminius; 
and  on  by  where  the  triumphal  gale  stood  in  ancient  limes, 
between  the  Tarpeian  cliff  and  the  Tiber ; thence  by  the  thea- 
tre of  Marcellos,  through  the  portico  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Velabrum,  and  the  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  There  the  spectalors,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands,  were  ranged  on  the  couches  and  mar- 
ble benches  of  this  Elysium  of  the  Romans,  occupying,  as  it  did, 
the  entire  valley,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  between  the  Pala- 
tine hill  and  the  Avenline.  Then  wheeling  to  the  left,  the  pro- 
cession moved  along  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelian, 
towards  the  Coliseum , in  the  vicinity  of  whieh,  at  a place  call- 
ed the  «Veteres  Curia;,®  it  passed  under  a temporary  arch  of 
triumph,  built  afterwards  of  marble.  It  was  inscribed  to  the 
Liberator  of  the  City,  to  the  founder  of  tranquillity,  and  stated 
that  all  this  he  had  effected  “through  the  inspiration  of  the  Di- 
vinity.® Wheeling  again  to  the  left,  along  the  *sacred  way,® 
before  descending  between  the  palace  and  the  temple  of  Peace 
to  the  Homan  forum,  the  triumph,  midst  ever-increasing 
throngs  and  acclamations,  passed  under  the  arch  of  Titus,  of 
which  the  relievi,  representing  the  sacred  emblems  and  furni- 
ture of  the  Jewish  temple,  among  the  other  spoils  of  conquest, 
bore  perpetual  testimony  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord’s 
denunciation  against  Jerusalem. 

But  that  which , above  all , distinguished  this  triumph,  was 
its  termination  ; for  it  ended  not,  as  heretofore,  in  the  murder 
of  noble  captives , and  idolatrous  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  but  in 
the  planting  upon  the  capitol  of  that  cross  hitherto  regarded 
with  such  bitter  execration , and  so  long  and  cruelly  persecut- 
ed by  Rome.  «And  with  a loud  voice,  and  by  inscription,  «says 
Eusebius,®  Constantine  made  known  to  all  men  the  standard 
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of  salvation , by  eroding  this  great  trophy  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  city,  with  a Latin  inscription  to  the  following  effect  :-v 
«Ihj  this  salutary  sign,  the  genuine  type  of  fortitude,  I have  lib - 
crated  and  freed  your  city  from  the  slavish  yoke  of  the  tyrant, 
and  have  set  at  liberty  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  restoring 
them  to  their  pristine  splendour  and  dignity .» 

Dr.  Milky. 


Dr.  Kilby  (bishop  or  missionary  priest  and  preacher  supposed  to  be  still  livingj. 
Style  not  particularly  recommended. 

XV.  A WALK  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

When  I am  in  a serious  humour , I very  often  walkby  myself 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place  , and 
the  use  to  which  it  isapplied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it , are  apt  to  fill  the 
mind  with  a kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulness, 
that  is  not  disagreeable.  .• 

I yesterday  passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard, 
the  cloisters  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tomb- 
stones and  inscriptions  that  I met  with  in  those. several  regions 
of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  bul  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another ; the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in 
these  two  circumstances  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  those  registers  of  existence , whether 
of  brass  or  marble,  as  a kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  per- 
sons, who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  themselves,  but  that 
they  were  born,  and  that  they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I entertained  myself  with 
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the  digging  of  a grave ; and  saw , in  every  shovel-full  of  it  that 
was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a bone  or  scull  intermixed 
with  a kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth , that  some  time  or  other, 
had  a place  in  the  composition  of  a human  body.  Upon  this  I 
began  to  consider  with  myself,  what  innumerable  multitudes 
of  people  lay  confused  together,  under  the  pavement  of  that 
ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women  , friends  and  enemies, 
priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the  same  com- 
mon mass;  how  beauty,  strength  and  youth,  with  old  age, 
weakness  and  deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  pro- 
miscuous heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of  mortality, 
as  it  were  in  a lump ; I examined  it  more  particularly  by  the 
accounts  which  I found  on  several  of  the  monuments  which 
are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them 
were  covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs , that , if  it  were 
possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  then) , lie 
would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have  bestowed 
upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively  modest , that  they 
deliver  the  character  of  the  person  departedin  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
ad  by  that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a twelve-month. 
In  the  poetical  quarter,  I found  there  were  poets  who  had  no 
monuments,  and  monuments  which  had  no  poets.  I observed, 
indeed , that  the  present  war  had  filled  the  church  with  many 
of  those  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in 
the  plajns  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  several  modern 
epitaphs , which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expression 
and  justness  of  thought;  and  which  therefore  do  honour  to  the 
living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  As  a foreigner  is  very  apt  to  con- 
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ceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a nation  from  the 
turn  of  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions , they  should 
be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  execution. 

Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel's  monument  has  often  given  me  great 
offence;  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
was  the  distinguished  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man  , he 
is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a beau , dressed  in 
a long  periwig , and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions 
under  a canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  unanswerable  to  the 
monument;  for , instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country , it 
acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch , whom 
we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  shew  an  infinitely 
greater  taste  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this  nature,  than 
we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  The  monuments  of 
their  admirals,  which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense, 
represent  them  like  themselves,  and  are  adorned  with  rostral 
crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  sea- 
weed, shells  and  coral. 

I know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  opt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and  gloomy  imag- 
inations : but , for  my  own  part , though  I am  always  serious, 
I do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy,  and  cau  therefore 
take  a view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes , with  the 
same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  these 
means  I can  improve  myself  with  objects  which  others  consider 
with  terror.  When  I look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great , every 
emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I meet  with  the  grief  of 
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parents  upon  a tomb-stone , my-  heart  melts  with  compassion; 
when  I see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When 
1 see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I consider 
rival  wits  placed  side  by  side , or  the  great  men  that  divided 
the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  1 read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs, 
of  some  that  died  yesterday , and  some  six  hundred  years  ago, 
I consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contempo- 
raries , and  make  our  appearance  together. 

. i ■ • • Addison. 

* t i ' ' ( I 

. . . ■!••  • , ir:  i . ••«{,  • • *i 

XVI.  SCENERY  AROUND  JERUSALEM. 

.......  * ' < .i.  • l i . >’ 

The  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  scenery  around  Jerusalem 
is  the  valley  of  Josaphat.  Passing  out  of  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
you  descend  the  hill  to  the  torrent  of  the  Cedroh  : a bridge 
leads  over  its  dry  and  deep  bed ; it  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
though  in  winter  a rapid  stream.  A few  steps  beyond  the  Cedron, 
you  come  to  the  garden  of  Getlisemane,  of  all  gardens  the  most 
interesting  and  hallowed,  but  how  neglected  and  decayed!  It  is 
surrounded  by  a kind  of  low  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  bare;  no 
verdure  grows  on  it , save  five  or  six  fine  venerable  olive  trees, 
which  have  stood  here  for  many  centuries.  This  spot  is  at  the 
foot  of  Olivet , and  is  beautifully  situated ; you  look  up  and  down 
the  romantic  valley;  close  behind  rises  the  mountain;  before 
you  are  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  While  lingering  here , at 
evening  and  solitary — for  itis  not  often  a footstep  passes  by — that 
night  of  sorrow  and  dismay  rushes  on  the  imagination , when 
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the  Redeemer  was  betrayed , and  forsaken  by  all , even  by  the 
loved  disciple.  Hence  the  path  winds  np  the  Mount  of  Olives: 
it  is  a beautiful  hill.  On  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a church, 
built  by  the  empress  S.  Helena. 

Descending  Olivet  to  the  narrow  valley  of  Josaphat , you  soon 
come  to  the  pillar  of  Absalom : it  has  a very  antique  appearance, 
and  it  is  a pleasing  object  in  the  valley ; it  is  of  a yellow  stone, 
adorned  with  half  columns , formed  into  three  stages,  and  ter- 
minates in  a cupola.  Thetomb  of  Zacharias,  adjoining,  is  square, 
with  four  or  five  pillars,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  At  the  south- 
east of  Sion,  in  the  vale  of  Josaphat,  they  say  the  gardens  of 
Salomon  stood,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  adjoining  that 
of  Olivet.  It  was  not  a bad , though  rather  a confined  site  for 
them.  The  valley  here  is  covered  with  a rich  verdure,  divided 
by  hedges  into  a number  of  small  gardens.  The  places  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  tradition  would  render  sacred,  arc 
innumerable. 

At  a small  distance  within  the  gale  of  St.  Stephen  that  fronts 
Olivet,  is  the  pool  of  Betbsaida;  it  is  deep  and  dry,  the  sides 
and  bottom  overgrown  with  grass,  and  containing  two  or  three 
trees.  A wretched  street  leads  from  this  to  the  governor's  pal- 
ace, a spacious  and  rather  ruinous  building,  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture: it  contains  some  good  apartments,  the  windows  of 
which  command  an  excellent  view  of  the  mosque  of  Omar  and 
its  large  area.  In  the  palace  the  monks  point  out  the  room 
where  our  Redeemer  was  confined  before  his  trial;  and  at  a 
short  distance  is  a dark  and  ruinous  hall , shown  as  the  judgment- 
hall  of  Pilate.  A little  further  on  is  the  arch  where  our  Re- 
deemer stood , as  his  judge  exclaimed , « Behold  the  man.*  You 
then  proceed  along  the  street  where  he  bore  his  cross , in  which, 
and  in  the  street  leading  up  to  Calvary , are  three  places  where. 
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staggering  under  the  weight . he  fell.  These  arc  marked  by  three 
small  pillars,  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 

Carne. 


Job'i  Cause  , died  Oil.  Travels , letters  , lives. 


XVII.  ADVANTAGES  OF  COMMERCE. 

V i 

There  is  no  place  in  town  which  I so  much  love  to  frequent 
as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a secret  satisfaction,  and  in 
some  measure  gratifies  my  vanity  as  an  Englishman,  to  see  so 
rich  an  assembly  of  my  countrymen  and  foreigners  consulting 
together  upon  the  private  business  of  mankind , and  making  this 
metropolis  a kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earlh.  I must 
confess  I look  upon  High  Change  to  be  a grand  council , in  which 
all  considerable  nations  have  their  representatives.  Factors,  in 
the  trading  world , are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  political 
world.  They  negociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties  and  maintain 
a good  correspondence , between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men 
that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live 
on  the  distant  extremities  of  a continent.  I have  often  been 
pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan 
and  an  alderman  of  London ; or  to  see  a subject  of  the  great 
Mogul  entering  into  a league  with  one  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 
I am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers 
of  commerce , as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  walks 
and  different  languages.  Sometimes  I am  jostled  among  a body 
of  Armenians;  sometimes  I am  lost  in  a crowd  of  Jews;  and 
sometimes  make  one  in  a group  of  Dutchmen.  I am  a Dane,  a 
Swede,  or  a Frenchman , at  different  limes,  or  rather  fancy 
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myself  like  the  old  philosopher,  who,  upon  being  asked  what 
countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a citizen  of  the 
world. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  particular  care  to  disseminate 
her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with 
an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind, 
that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a 
kind  of  dependence  upon  one  another , and  be  united  together 
by  their  common  interests.  Almost  every  degree  produces 
something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected 
by  the  products  of  Barbadoes;  the  infusion  of  a China  plant 
sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippine 
Islands  give  a flavour  to  our  European  bowls.  The  single  dress 
of  a woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  an  hundred  cli- 
mates. The  muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of.the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone , and 
the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises 
out  of  the  mines  of  Peru , and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the 
bowels  of  Hindooslan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  prospect, 
without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce , what 
a barren  and  uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share. 
Natural  historians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among 
us,  besides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pignuts,  with  other  de- 
licacies of  the  like  nature ; that  our  climate , of  itself,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  further  advances  towards  a 


WITH  AN  EYE  TO=con  la  mira. 
SAl'CE  = salsa. 

PITH=»A»ia. 

< 

FLAVOUR = a rotn  a . 
QUALITY=calidad , ealegoria. 
MUFF  = manguilo. 

SCARF =rebocillo , maatcleln. 
TIPPET  = palatina. 


PETTICOAT=enaguas. 

DIAMOND  (dimund)=diamaate. 
NECKLACE  = collar. 

BOWELS  = entraBas. 
IllPS^cscaramuJo. 

UAWS=bayas  de  la  espina  blanca. 
ACORNS  = bellotas.  . 

PIGNUTS =castaiia  de  lietra. 
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plum  than  a sloe , and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection 
than  a crab ; that  our  melons , our  peaches , our  figs , our  apri- 
cots, and  our  cherries,  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in 
different  ages , and  naturalized  io  our  English  gardens ; and  that 
they  would  all  degenerate,  and  fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our 
own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter , and 
left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil. 

Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world  than  it 
has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are 
laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate;  our  tables  are  stored 
with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines;  our  rooms  are  fitted  with 
pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of 
Japan ; our  morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America ; and  repose  ourselves  under  indian  canopies.  My  friend 
Sir  Andrew,  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens;  the 
spice  Islands,  our  hol-beds;  the  Persians,  our  silk-weavers; 
and  the  Chinese,  our  potters.  Nature,  indeed,  furnishes  us 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life , but  traffic  gives  us  a great 
variety  of  what  is  useful , and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with 
every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  while  we  enjoy  the  remot- 
est products  of  the  North  and  South,  we  are  free  from  those 
extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth ; that  our  eyes 
are  refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain , at  the  same  time 
that  our  palates  are.  feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  between  tho 
tropics. 

For  these  reasons , there  are  not  more  useful  members  iu 


PLl'M=ciruela. 

SLOE  — endrina. 

CRAB  = magtiillo. 

Apricots = »ibaricoques. 
CHERRIES =eerez«j. 

TRASH = porqucrias. 

STORED  (store)  = abaslecer , eargar. 


DRAUGHT  (draft)  =trag»,  bebida. 
SPICE  ISLANDS=Moluca*. 

IlOT-BEDS =rivero,  invernadero  d es- 
tufa. 

SILK-WEAVERS  (silk-w*»er»)  = leje- 
dores  de  seda. 

POTTERS =alfarero. 
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a couinionweallh  Ilian  merchants.  They  kml  mankind  together 
in  a mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices , distribute  the  gifts  of 
nature,  find  work  for  the  poor , add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and 
magnificence  to  the  great,  (tar  English  merchant  converts  the 
tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for 
rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  British  manufacture, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zone  warmed  with  the 
fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

Addison. 

XVIII.  DISTRESS  AT  SEA. 

I 

A long  continued  gale  of  wind  drove  us  down  towards  the 
coast  of  New-Ilollaod.  When  it  had  broken , and  while  we  were 
labouring  in  the  heavy  swell  which  followed , we  discerned  a 
small  boat,  evidently  in  distress,  and  we  were  down  to  her  aid. 
Owing  to  the  swell,  and  the  wind  having  moderated,  it  was 
some  time  ere  the  bark  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  of  her, 
to  take  her  crew  on  board,  which  consisted  of  four  sailors,  and 
a master’s  mate.  They  belonged  to  an  English  frigate,  which, 
having  captured  a small  brigantine , had  put  them  on  board  to 
take  charge  of  her.  The  prize  had  been  separated  from  the  frig- 
ate by  a white  squall  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  damaged  in  her 
masts  and  rigging.  A northwester,  against  which  they  could 


COMMONWEALTH  (edmunweltb)=ri- 
queu  comun , cost  public*  6 repibll- 
ca  (aentido  no  politico). 

KNIT  = bacer  caleeta , unir  d enlretejer. 

TIN  — hoja  de  lata. 

WOOL = lan  a. 

FLEECES  = relloncs . 

HEAVY-SWELL  =:  pesada  hinchazon, 
mar  grncsa. 

WERE  DOWN  TO  = bajamos , fttirnos 

OWING  TO=A  causa  do.  (*114. 

ALONGSIDE =al  lado  dc. 


GETTING  ALONGSIDE  = poncrse  *1 
lado. 

CREW =tripnlacion. 

SAILORS  = marioeros. 

MASTER'S  MATE=comensal  del  pa- 
tron , segundo. 

WHITE  SQUALL  — raeba  d rafaga  blan- 
ca , (cs  decir,  aid  aumento  de  la  oscu- 
ridad).  J 

DAMAGED =a»eriar. 

RIGGING  (rig)  icaparejo*.  1 

NORTHWESTER  = *iento  nordoesle. 
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make  no  head , had  driven  them  a long  way  to  the  South-east. 
In  this  hapless , state , their  frail  and  crazy  bark  had  been  struck 
abaft  by  a heavy  sea , which  had  loosened  her  stern-post,  and 
shattered  the  frame  work  of  her  stern.  The  water  poured  in  so 
fast,  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  promptitude  and  dexterity 
they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a clumsy  boat , which  lay  amid- 
ship , afloat,  just , as  their  vessel  foundered.  They  had  no  time 
to  secure  any  thing  but  themselves;  a boy  and  two  men  were 
drowned , probably  in  attempting  to  save  something.  The  boat 
was  as  old  and  worthless  as  the  vessel  to  which  she  belonged; 
and,  till  she  was  somewhat  seasoned  in  the  water,  they  were 
all  occupied  in  baling  with  their  caps,  and  in  stuffing,  with 
rags  and  coir-oakum,  the  crevices  and  rents  which  the  sun 
had  made.  Fortunately  the  boat,  as  she  lay  on  board,  had  been 
used  as  a receptacle  for  old  spare  canvass,  oars , light  sails,  the, 
fag-ends  of  ropes,  and  what  was  now  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance, a coop  with  six  ducks,  an  old  grisly  he-goat,  and  a hen, 
that  had  demurely  laid  its  egg,  as  an  offering,  for  its  undisturb- 


HEAD= progrcso. 

HA  PIES = desgraciado . 

FRAlL  = frSgil. 

CRAZY  =que  se  deshace , ruinoso. 
ABAFT=delris,  en  pope. 

HEAVY  SEA  = golpe  de  mar. 
LOOSENED  — soltar. 

STERN-POST = codasle. 

SHATTERED  = bacer  trizas. 

FRAME  WORK=marco  i pelo  de  popa. 
STERN  = popa. 

CLUMSY =toaco. 

AMID-SHlP=en  medio  del  boquc. 
FdUNDERED  = irse  a pique. 
DROWNED=ahogar  (en  agua). 
SEASONED  = sazonar,  atemperar  (em- 
papando)- 


BALING  =achicar. 

RAGS  - trapos. 

COIR-OAKUM  — cstopa  de  ealafatear, 
hecha  de  las  flbras  del  coco. 
CRbVICES  = abertura. 

RENTS =rajas. 

SPARE=de  sobra  i de  repuesto. 
CANVASS  =lienio,  Iona. 

OARS=remos. 

FAG-ENDS  = cabos  de  desperdicios. 
ROPES =cordaje, 

COOP = capon  era. 

DUCKS =patos. 

HE-GOAT =cbivo. 

HEN=gallina. 

9 9 

DEMURELY  (demurli)=con  formalidad, 
con  melindres. 
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ed  sanctuary  in  the  sheltered  part  of  the  bow,  where  it  had 
probably  roosted  for  years  in  solitary  security.  The  seamen 
thanked  Providence  as  they  beheld  their  live-stock.  Being  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  dripping  with  water,  water  having  de- 
stroyed their  vessel , and  now  threatening  to  overwhelm  them 
in  its  foaming  billows , and  with  an  ocean  of  water  all  around 
them , some  time  elapsed  ere  the  awful  words  were  uttered, 
•There  is  no  fresh  water  in  the  boat!*  Every  voice  echoed,  in 
preternatural  sound,  «Therc  is  no  fresh  water!*  Every  eye 
wildly  glanced  at  the  boat,  and  around  the  sea,  and  again  was 
despondingly  muttered,  «There  is  no  water!  Oh,  God!  we 
must  perish! » — Such  was  the  sad  condition  from  which  we 
rescued  them.  (Anon.) 


XIX.  TEMPEST  AT  SEA. 

The  Ocean  swells  with  tremendous  commotions. — The  pon- 
derous waves  are  heaved  from  their  capacious  bed,  and  almost 
lay  bare  the  unfathomable  deep.  Flung  into  the  most  rapid  agi- 
tation, they  sweep  over  the  rocks;  they  lash  the  lofty  cliffs; 
and  toss  themselves  into  the  clouds.  Navies  are  rent  from  their 
anchors;  and,  with  all  their  enormous  load,  are  whirled,  swift 
as  the  arrow,  wild  as  the  winds,  along  the  vast  abyss. — Now, 
they  climb  the  rolling  mountain;  they  plough  the  frightful 
ridge;  and  seem  to  skim  the  skies.  Anon , they  plunge  into  the 


BOW = proa  (la  parte  arqueada). 

ROOSTED=percbarse  < posarse. 

i 

LIVE-STOCK =acopio  de  animates. 

DRIPPING  (drip)  = golear  (como  una 
prenda  empapada),  chorrear. 

DESPONDINGLY  = con  desesperacion, 
abatimienlo. 

MATTERED — dccir  eotre  dientes , mur- 
mnrar. 

LASH — azotar. 


TOSS = a pilar,  tirar  al  aire. 

NAVIES  = eacuadras. 

RENT  (rend,  rent) = desgejar,  arrebalar. 
WHIRLED  = rollear  d girar  con  el  mo- 
vimiento  del  remolino. 

PLOUGH  (plou)=arar,  surcar. 
RIDGE=sierra. 

SKIM— rozar  (como  la  golondrina  el 
agua). 

ANdNerJ  lucgo. 
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opening  gulf;  they  lose  the  sight  of  day ; and  are  lost  themselves 
to  every  eye.  How  vain  is  the  pilot's  art!  How  impotent  the 
mariner’s  strength ! They  reel  to  and  fro , and  stagger  in  the 
jarring  hold ; or  cling  to  the  cordage , while  bursting  seas  foam 
over  the  deck.  Despair  is  in  every  face , and  Death  sits  threaten- 
ing on  every  surge. —But  why,  0 ye  astonished  mariners,  why 
should  you  abandon  yourselves  to  despair?  Is  the  Lords  hand 
shortened,  because  the  waves  of  the  sea  rage  horribly?  Is  his 
ear  deafened,  by  the  roaring  thunders,  and  the  bellowing 
tempest?  Cry,  cry  unto  him,  who  «holdeth  the  winds  in  his 
fist,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.*  He  is  all-gra- 
cious, to  hear;  and  almighty,  to  save.  If  he  commands,  the 
storm  shall  be  hushed  to  silence;  the  billows  shall  subside  into 
a calm;  the  lightnings  shall  lay  their  fiery  bolts  aside;  and, 
instead  of  sinking  in  a watery  grave , you  shall  find  yourselves 
brought  to  the  desired  haven. 

, Hervey. 


Jihbs  Hervey , 1714-1738.  — Meditations , Criticism,  Dialogues,  Letters. 


, XX.  MONUMENT  OF  A YOUTH. 

Here  lies  the  grief  of  a fond  mother,  and  the  blasted  expec- 
tation of  an  indulgent  father.— The  youth  grew  up  , like  a well-* 


watered  plant;  he  shot  deep. 


REEL=bambolear,  ir  dando  vueltas. 
STAGGER = mover  con  vdrtigo  6 psso 
inseguro  (hacienda  esos).  1 
JARRING  =recbioar,  sonar  discordo.  ! 
BELLOWING  ~que  bufa. 

FIST~pufio.  i 
HOLLOW =hucco. 

GRACIOUS  = bondadoso , dadivoso. 


rose  high,  and  bid  fair  for 


......  , K ....  I.  - , .HI 

FIERY  BOLTS = cerrojoa  de  fuego,  ra- 

, y09,  . r . <.'•  ■■■'  '! 

1 

HAVEN = puerto.  ' • 1 •’  '■  ■' 

BLASTED=hacer  marchHar,  deslrulr. 
WELL-WATERED=bieo  rogado. 

SHOT  DEEP=eCbd  profunda  rail.  ■ 

BID  FAIR  = ofrecer  bellamoate  , dar 
lundadas  esperamas. 
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manhood.  But  just  as  the  cedar  began  to  tower,  and  promised, 
ere  long , to  be  the  pride  of  the  wood  , and  prince  among  the 
neighbouring  trees  — Behold ! the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  j the 
fatal  blow  struck;  and  all  its  branching  honours  tumbled  to  the 
dust.  — And  did  he  fall  alone?  No,  the  hopes  of  his  father  that 
begat  him,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  of  her  that  bare  him, 
fell , and  were  crushed  together  with  him. 

Doubtless , it  would  have  pierced  one's  heart , to  have  beheld 
the  tender  parents,  following  the  breathless  youth , to  his  long 
home.  Perhaps , drowned  in  tears , and  all  overwhelmed  with 
sorrows,  they  stood , like  weeping  statues , on  this  very  spot.  — 
Melhinks,  I see  the  deeply  distressed  mourners  attending  the 
sad  solemnity.  How  they  wring  their  hands,  and  pour  floods 
from  their  eyes!  — Is  it  fancy?  or  do  I really  hear  the  passion- 
ate mother,  in  au  agony  of  affliction,  taking  her  final  leave  of 
the  darling  of  her  soul?  Dumb  she  remained,  while  the  awful 
obsequies  were  performing;  dumb  with  grief,  and  leaning  upon 
the  partner  of  her  woes.  But  now  the  inward  anguish  struggles 
for  vent ; it  grows  too  big  to  be  repressed.  She  advances  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  All  her  soul  is  in  her  eyes.  She  fastens  one 
more  look  upon  the  dear  doleful  object , before  the  pit  shuts 
: 

MANHOOD =eaudo  de  Sombre,  edad  LONG  HOME  = morada  de  mucbo  tlem- 

eiril.  ',l  po,  ae^nlcro. 

AX  = bacba.  MOURNERS  (monies)  - lamentadores, 

BRANCHING  HONOURS  = adornos  de  los  que  ran  al  duelo  6 funerales. 

ramaje.  LEAVE = licencia : lake  lease  = despe- 

TUMBLED=derruir.  dirae. 


DUST =polto. 

BEGAT  por  begot  (beget,  begot,  begot— 

ten)  — engendrar.  ' f ' • ' i 

PROSPECTS  = perspectira , porvenir. 

BARE  (bear,  bore,  borne)  = produelr, 

parir.  * I ■, 

< 

PIERCE  (pers)=penelrar. 

CRUSHED — aplastar,  aaonadar. 

HOME  = hogar,  morada. 


DARLING  =quetido , idolo. 

DUMB  (dum)=mudo. 
OBSEQUlES=exequl*s.  ' • 1 

WOES  = penas,  anguatias.  ' -I'  i: 

VENT  = salida. 

BIG  = grueso,  grande. 

FASTENS  (f*aens>3=Bjar,  clxrar.  1 ‘ 
DOLF.FUI4,  (dilful)  =triste  , Ingubre."' 
PIT =taoro. 
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its  mouth  upon  him.  And  as  she  looks,  she  cries;— in  broken 
accents,  interrupted  by  many  a rising  sob,  she  cries:  — •Fare- 
well , my  son ! my  son ! my  only  beloved ! Would  to  God  I had 
died  for  thee! — Farewell,  my  child;  and  farewell  all  my 
earthly  happiness!  I shall  never  more  see  good,  in  the  land  of 
the  living. —Attempt  not  to  comfort  me.  — I will  go  mourning, 
all  my  days,  till  my  grey  hairs  come  down,  with  sorrow,  to  the 
grave.» 

Hervey. 


XXI.  A SUMMER  MORNING  WALK. 


1 lately  walked  in  a beautiful  flower-garden , where  I at 
once  regaled  the  sense,  and  indulged  the  fancy. 

It  was  early  in  a summer  morning,  when  the  air  was  cool, 
the  earth  moist,  the  whole  face  of  the  creation  fresh  and  gay. 
The  noisy  world  was  scarce  awake.  Business  had  not  quite 
shook  off  his  sound  sleep;  and  riot  had  but  just  reclined  his 
giddy  head.  All  was  serene,  .all  was  still : every  thing  tended  to 
inspire  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  invite  to  serious  thought. 

Only  the  wakeful  lark  had  left  her  nest,  and  was  mounting 
on  high,  to  salute  the  opening  day.  Elevated  in  air,  she  seemed 
to  call  the  laborious  husbandman  to  his  toil , and  all  her  fellow- 
songsters  to  their  notes.  — Earliest  of  birds,  said  I,  companion 
of  the  dawn , may  I always  rise  at  thy  voice ! Rise , to  offer  the 
matin-song;  and  adore  that  beneficent  being , «who  maketh  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice.® 


SOB=solloio. 

FAREWELL = A Dios. 

MOIST  = humedo. 

SHOOK  OFF  (por  thaken  o/f)=sacu- 
dido. 

SOUND  SLEEP  = profundo  sueno . 
GIDDY —aloloodrado , alonlado. 
WAKEFUL  LARK=dcspierla  calandria. 


HUSBANDMAN  ^labrador. 

FELLOW-SONGSTERS =compa»eros  do 
canlo. 

SUTIN-SON G = canlo  matinal. 

MAKETH  (eslilo  didictico  , por  makes)  = 
hace. 

OUTGOINGS=salidas  (derirado  de  ou» 
j go  = 'tr  fuera). 
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How  charming  to  rove  abroad,  at  this  sweet  hour  of  prime! 
To  enjoy  the  calm  of  nature;  to  tread  the  dewy  lawns;  and 
taste  the  unrilled  freshness  of  the  air! 

Sweet  l»  the  breath  of  morn , her  rising  sweet , 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

What  a pleasure  do  the  sons  of  Sloth  lose?  Little,  ah!  little 
is  the  sluggard  sensible,  how  delicious  an  entertainment  he 
foregoes,  for  the  poorest  of  all  animal  gratifications. 

The  greyncss  of  the  dawn  decays  gradually.  Abundance  of 
ruddy  streaks  tinge  the  fleeces  of  the  firmament,  till  at  length, 
the  dappled  aspect  of  the  east  is  lost,  in  one  ardent  and  bound- 
less blush.  — Is  it  the  surmise  of  imagination,  or  do  the  skies 
really  redden  with  shame , to  see  so  many  supinely  stretched 
on  their  drowsy  pillows  ? — Shall  man  be  lost  in  luxurious  ease  ? 
Shall  man  waste  these  precious  hours , in  idle  slumbers?  While 
the  vigorous  sun  is  up , and  going  on  his  maker  s errand  ? While 
all  the  feather'd  choir  are  hymning  the  Creator,  and  paying 
their  homage  in  harmony?  — No.  Let  him  heighten  the  melody 
of  the  tuneful  tribes,  by  adding  the  rational  strains  of  devotion. 
Let  him  improve  the  fragrant  oblations  of  nature,  by  mingling, 
» with  the  rising  odours,  the  more  refined  breath  of  praise. 

Her  vet. 


PRIItlE  = madrugada. 

TASTE = probar. 

i 

URiFLED  = no  robado  6 saqueado,  pu- 
ro,  intaclo. 

MORN  = mail  ana. 

HER  RlSlNG=su  lerantamlenlo , ?u  sa- 
lida. 

/ 

SLOTH  = pcreia,  indolencia. 
SLUGGARD  ^haragan , indolente. 
FOREGOES  (forg4)=preceder,  renun- 
GREY  NESS = lo  pardo.  (ciar. 

DAWN  = alba. 

RUDDY =rojito. 


i 

STREAKS  (slreks)=rasgoa. 

TINGES =lefiir  ligeramenle. 

DAPPLED=varetear,  rajar  6 aborre- 
garse , cobrirse  el  cielo  de  nubecillas 
quo  imilan  volloneade  lana. 

BLUSH  — sonrojo. 

i 

SURMiSE  = Yaga  sospecha. 

DROWSY  = solioliento  d amodorrado, 
que  tiene  sueiio  pesado, 

PILLOWS =almobada. 

ERRAND  = mensaje. 

i 3 

TUNEFUL  (tunful)  = cantor,  ileno  de 
musica. 
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XXII.  THE  FRENCH  CLERGY. 


When  my  occasions  look  me  into  France,  towards  the  close 
of  the  late  reign , the  clergy,  under  all  their  forms , engaged  a 
considerable  part  of  my  curiosity.  So  far  from  finding  (except 
from  one  set  of  men,  not  then  very  numerous,  though  very 
active)  the  complaints  and  discontents  against  that  body,  which 
some  publications  had  given  me  reason  to  expect,  I perceived 
little  or  no  pqbiic  or  private  uneasiness  on  their  account.  On 
further  examination , I found  the  clergy,  in  general,  persons 
of  moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners;  I include  the  secu- 
lars , and  the  regulars  of  both  sexes.  I had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  know  a great  many  of  the  parochial  clergy;  but  in  general  I 
received  a perfectly  good  account  of  their  morals , and  of  their 
attention  to  their  duties.  With  some  of  the  higher  clergy  I had 
a personal  acquaintance ; and  of  the  rest  in  that  class  very  good 
means  of  information.  They  were , almost  all  of  them , persons 
of  noble  birth.  They  resembled  others  of  their  own  rank ; and 
where  there  was  any  difference,  it  was  in  their  favour.  They 
were  ttiore  fully  educated  than  the  military  nobless;  so  as  by 
no  means  to  disgrace  their  profession  by  ignorance,  or  by  want 
of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  They  seemed  to 
me,  beyond  the  clerical  character,  liberal  and  open;  with  the 
hearts  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour ; neither  insolent  nor 
servile  in  their  manners  and  conduct.  They  seemed  to  me  ra- 
ther a superior  class;  a set  of  men,  amongst  whom  you  would 
not  be  surprised  tQ  find  a Fenelon.  I saw  among  the  clergy  in 
Paris  (many  of  the  description  are  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where) men  of  great  learning  and  candour ; and  I had  reason 


CLERGY =clero. 

DECOROUS  (decorus)=decoroso. 

BY  NO  MEANS  (mens)  = por  ningun  me- 
dio, de  ningun  modo. 

DISGRACE =doshonrar. 


2 

LIBERAL  - ingfcnuo . franco. 
SRT=etasc. 

ANY  WHERE  ==  parte  atguna. 
CANDOUR =despreocupaciou , franque- 
za  , candor, ingennidad. 
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to  believe  that  this  description  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  What 
I found  in  other  places,  I know,  was  accidental ; and  therefore 
to  be  presumed  a fair  sample.  I spent  a few  days  in  a provincial 
town,  where  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  I passed  my  even- 
ings with  three  clergymen,  his  vicars-general,  persons  who 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  church.  They  were  all  well 
informed;  two  of  them  of  deep,  general,  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion , ancient  and  modern  , oriental  and  western;  particularly 
in  their  own  profession.  They  had  a more  extensive  knowledge 
of  our  English  divines  than  I expected;  and  they  entered  into 
the  genius  of  those  writers  with  a critical  accuracy.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  since  dead,  the  Abb6  Morangis.  1 pay  this 
tribute,  without  reluctance,  to  the  memory  of  that  noble,  re- 
verend, learned,  and  excellent  person;  and  I should  do  the 
same,  with  equal  cheerfulnes,  to  the  merits  of  the  others,  who 
1 believe  are  still  living , if  1 did  not  fear  to  hurt  those  whom  1 
am  unable  to  serve. 

Some  of  these  ecclesiastics  of  rank  are,  by  all  titles,  persons 
deserving  of  general  respect.  They  are  deserving  of  gratitude 
from  me , and  from  many  English.  If  this  letter  should  ever  come 
into  their  hands , I hopel  hey  will  believe  there  are  those  of  our 
nation  who  feel  for  their  unmerited  fall,  and  for  the  cruel  con- 
fiscation of  their  fortunes,  with  no  common  sensibility.  What  1 
say  of  them  is  a testimony,  as  far  as  one  feeble  voice  can  go, 
which  I owe  to  truth.  Whenever  the  question  of  this  unnatural 
persecution  is  concerned,  1 will  pay  it.  No  one  shall  prevent 
me  from  being  just  and  grateful.  The  lime  is  fitted  for  the  duty; 
and  it  is  particularly  becoming  to  shew  our  justice  and  grati- 
tude , when  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  us  and  of  mankind 


SAMPLE  = niuestra : fair  tamplr.  = no  ENTERED  INTO  THE  GENIUS  = pece- 
mala  mueslra.  trar  el  espirilu. 

BISHOP  (bishup)=obispo.  RELUCTANCE  = mala  gana  6 grado. 

CLERGYMEN =clbrigos.  HURT=lastimar,  perjudicar. 

DIVINES = Ublogos.  IS  CONCERNED = sc  trala  de. 
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are  labouring  under  popular  obloquy  and  the  persecutions  of 
oppressive  power. 

Burke. 

Eohuxd  Rcikb  , 4730-4797.  — Essays,  Oratory,  (Ireland). 


XXIII.  THE  HEATHEN  HOUSEHOLD. 

While  the  scenes  described  in  the  three  last  chapters  were 
taking  place,  a very  different  one  presented  itself  in  another 
house , situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Quirinal  and  Esqui- 
line  hills.  It  was  that  of  Fabius,  a man  of  the  equestrian  order, 
whose  family,  by  farming  the  revenues  of  Asiatic  provinces, 
had  amassed  immense  wealth.  His  house  was  larger  and  more 
splendid  than  the  one  we  have  already  visited. 

It  contained  a third  large  peristyle,  or  court,  surrounded 
by  immense  apartments ; and  besides  possessing  many  treas- 
ures of  European  art,  it  abounded  with  the  rarest  productions 
of  the  East.  Carpets  from  Persia  were  laid  on  the  ground,  silks 
from  Chiua,  many  coloured  stuffs  from  Babylon,  and  gold 
embroidery  from  India  and  Phrygia  covered  the  furniture,  while 
curious  works  in  ivory  and  in  metals,  scattered  about,  were 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  islands  beyond  the  Indian 
ocean,  of  monstrous  form  and  fabulous  descent. 

Fabius  himself,  the  owner  of  all  Ibis  treasure  and  of  large 
estates  was  a true  specimen  of  an  easy-going  Roman , who  was 
determined  thoroughly  to  enjoy  this  life.  In  fact,  he  never 
dreamt  of  any  other.  Believing  in  nothing , yet  worshipping , as 
a matter  of  course,  on  all  proper  occasions,  whatever  deity 


dBLOQUY:=vilup«rio. 

i 

HEATHEN = gentilico. 
FARMING  =arrendar. 

i t 

REVENUES = rentas. 
CARPETS  = alfombras . 
STUFFS  = g6noro!. 


IVORY  =marfil. 

OWNER  = duefio. 

SPECIMEN  — mucstra. 
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ICiSY-GOING  = que  va  c6modo , que  no 
se  molesta  por  nada. 

A MATTER  OF  COURSE=cosa  natural. 
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happened  to  have  its  turn , he  passed  for  a man  as  good  as  his 
neighbours,  and  no  one  had  a right  to  exact  more.  The  great- 
er part  of  his  day  was  passed  at  one  or  other  of  the  great 
baths,  which,  besides  the  purposes  implied  in  their  name, 
comprised  in  their  many  adjuncts  the  equivalents  of  clubs, 
reading-rooms,  gambling-houses,  tennis-courts,  and  gymna- 
siums. There  he  look  his  bath , gossiped , read  and  whiled  away 
his  hours ; or  sauntered  for  a time  inlo  the  Forum  to  hear  some 
orator  speaking,  or  some  advocate  pleading,  or  into  one  of  the 
many  public  gardens . whither  the  fashionable  world  of  Rome 
repaired.  He  returned  home  to  an  elegant  supper,  not  later 
than  our  dinner ; where  he  had  daily  guests , either  previously 
invited , or  picked  up  during  the  day,  among  the  mauy  para- 
sites on  the  look  out  for  good  fare. 

At  home  he  was  a kind  and  indulgent  master.  Ilis  house  was 
well  kept  for  him  by  an  abundance  of  slaves;  and,  as  trouble 
was  what  most  he  dreaded,  so  long  as  every  thing  was  comfort- 
able, handsome  and  well-served  about  him,  he  let  things  go 
on  quietly,  under  the  direction  of  his  freedmen. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  him  that  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce our  reader,  as  to  another  inmate  of  his  house,  the  sharer 
of  its  splendid  luxury,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  his  wealth.  This 
is  his  daughter,  who,  according  to  Roman  usage,  bears  the 
father's  name,  softened,  however,  into  the  diminutive  Fabiola. 
As  we  have  done  before,  we  will  conduct  the  reader  at  once 
into  her  apartment.  A marble  staircase  leads  to  it  from  the  sec- 
ond court,  over  the  sides  of  which  extends  a suite  of  rooms, 
opening  upon  a terrace,  refreshed  and  adorned  by  a graceful 
fountain,  and  covered  with  a profusion  of-lhe  rarest  exotic 
plants.  In  these  chambers  is  concentrated  whatever  is  most 
exquisite  and  curious,  in  native  and  foreign  art.  A refined  taste 


I 

READING-ROOMS  = gabinetes  de  Icc- 
tun. 

GAMBLING-HOUSES = cases  de  juego. 
GOSSIPED  =chisniear. 

WHILED  AWAY =ir  enlreieniendo. 
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PLEADING  = abogar,  defender. 
FAUE=comida,  tralo. 
FREEDMEN  =!ibertos. 
HEIRESS =beredcra. 
StIITE=sdrie. 
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directing  ample  means,  and  peculiar  opportunities,  has  evi- 
dently presided  over  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  all 
around.  At  this  moment,  the  hour  of  the  evening  repast  is  ap- 
proaching; and  we  discover  the  mistress  of  this  dainty  abode  en- 
gaged in  preparing  herself,  to  appear  with  becoming  splendour. 

She  is  reclining  on  a couch  of  Athenian  workmanship,  in- 
laid with  silver,  in  a room  of  Cyzicene  form;  that  is,  having 
glass  windows  to  the  ground,  and  so  opening  on  to  the  flowery 
terrace.  Against  the  wall  opposite  to  her  hangs  a mirror  of  po- 
lished silver,  sufficient  to  reflect  a whole  standing  figure;  on  a 
porphyry-table  beside  it  is  a collection  of  the  innumerable  rare 
cosmetics  and  perfumes , of  which  the  Homan  ladies  had  be- 
come so  fond,  and  on  which  they  lavished  immense  sums.  On 
another,  of  Indian  sandal-wood,  was  a rich  display  of  jewels 
and  trinkets  in  their  precious  caskets,  from  which  to  select  for 
the  day's  use. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  nor  our  gift,  to  describe 
persons  or  features;  we  wish  more  to  deal  with  minds.  We  will, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  Fabiola,  now  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  not  considered  inferior  in  appearance  to 
other  ladies  of  her  rank , age , and  fortune , and  had  many  aspi- 
rants for  her  hand.  But  she  was  a contrast  to  her  father  in  tem- 
per and  in  character.  I'roud,  haughty,  imperious  and  irritable, 
she  ruled  like  an  empress  all  that  Surrounded  her,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  exacted  humble  homage  from  all  that 
approached  her.  An  only  child,  whose  mother  had  died  in  giv- 
ing her  birth,  she  had  been  nursed  and  brought  up  in  indul- 
gence by  her  careless,  good-natured  father;  she  had  been 
provided  with,  the  best  masters,  had  been  adorned  with  every 
accomplishment,  and  allowed  to  gratify  every  extravagant  wish. 
She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  deny  herself  a desire. 


REPAST =comi<la. 
O.OUCU=lecho. 
WORKMANSHIP  = Irabajo. 
SiLVKR  = plata. 


LAVISHED =prodigar. 
GIFT  — don. 

RlRTn  = nar  imicnlo, 
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Having  been  left  so  much  to  herself,  she  had  read  much, 
and  especially  in  profounder  books.  She  had  thus  become  a com- 
plete philosopher  of  the  refined , that  is,  the  infidel  and  intel- 
lectual , epicureanism , which  had  been  long  fashionable  in  Rome. 
Of  Christianity  she  knew  nothing,  except  that  she  under- 
stood it  to  be  something  very  low,  material,  and  vulgar.  She 
despised  it,  in  fact,  too  much  to  think  of  inquiring  into  it.  And 
as  to  paganism  with  its  gods,  Its  vices,  its  fables,  and  its  idol- 
atry, she  merely  scorned  it,  though  outwardly  she  followed  it. 
In  fact,  she  believed  in  nothing  beyond  the  present  life,  and 
thought  of  nothing  except  its  refined  enjoyment.  But  her  very 
pride  threw  a shield  over  her  virtue ; she  loathed  the  wickedness 
of  heathen  society,  as  she  despised  the  frivolous  youths  who 
paid  her  jealously  exacted  attention,  for  she  found  amusement 
in  their  follies.  She  was  considered  cold  and  selfish , but  she 

was  morally  irreproachable 

We  find,  then,  Fabiola  reclining  on  her  couch,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a silver  mirror  with  a handle,  and  in  the  other  a 
strange  instrument  for  so  fair  a hand.  It  is  a sharp  pointed  sti- 
letto, with  a delicately  carved  ivory  handle,  and  a gold  ring, 
to  hold  it  by.  This  was  the  favourite  weapon  with  which  Ro- 
man ladies  punished  their  slaves,  or  vented  their  passion  on 
them , upon  suffering  the  least  aunoyance , or  when  irritated 
by  pettish  anger.  Three  female  slaves  are  now  engaged  about 
their  mistress.  They  belong  to  different  races,  and  have  been 
purchased  at  high  prices,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance, but  for  some  rare  accomplishment  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  possess.  One  is  a black ; not  of  the  degraded  negro  stock, 
but  from  one  of  those  races , such  as  the  Abyssinians  and  Nu- 
midians,  in  whom  the  features  are  as  regular  as  in  the  Asiatic 
people.  She  is  supposed  to  have  great  skill  in  herbs , and  in 


SCORNED  = haccr  beta  de. 
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SHIELD  (sbeld)  = escudo. 
FOLLIES  = locuras . 
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HANDLE  = mango. 
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I heir  cosmetic  ad  healing  properties,  perhaps  also  in  more 
dangerous  uses — in  compounding  philtres , charms,  and  pos- 
sibly poisons.  She  is  merely  known  by  her  national  designation 
as  Afra.  A Greek  comes  next,  selected  for  her  taste  in  dress, 
and' for  the  elegance  and  parity  of  her  accent;  she  is  therefore 
called  Graia.  The  name  which  the  third  bears,  Syra,  tells  us 
that  she  comes  from  Asia  ; and  she  is  distinguished  for  her  ex- 
quisite embroidering,  and  for  her  assiduous  deligence.  She  is 
quiet,  silent,,  but  completely  engaged  with  the  duties  which 
now  devolve  upon  hcl\  The  other  two  are  garrulous,  light, 
and  make  great  pretence  about  any  little  thing  they  do.  Every 
moment  they  address  the  most  extravagant  flattery  to  their 
young  mistress,  or  try  to  promote  the  suit  of  one  or  other  of 
the  profligate  candidates  for  her  hand,  who  has  best  or  last 
bribed  them. 

Cardinal  Wiseman — (Fabiola). 

Nicholas  Wiseman,  Cardinal  archbishop  of  Westminster  is  still  living.  His 
writings  arc  chiefly  of  a religious  scientific  or  controversial  character. 
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HEALING  = sanar.  PROFLIGATE  = perdido. 

DF.V(>LVE=recacr.  BRIBED  = sohornar. 
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I.  S.  FRANCIS  XAVIER. 

i l • 

As  the  vessel  in  which  the  saint  embarked  for  India  fell 
down  the  Tagus  and  shook  out  her  reefs  to  the  wind,  many  an 
eye  was  dimmed  with  unwonted  tears;  for  she  bore  a regiment 
of  a thousand  men,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa  ; nor  could 
the  bravest  of  that  gallant  host  gaze  on  the  receding  land  with- 
out foreboding  that  he  might  never  see  again  those  dark  chest- 
nut forests  and  rich  orange  groves,  with  the  peaceful  convents 
and  long-loved  homes  reposing  in  their  bosom.  The  counten- 
ance of  Xavier  alone  beamed  with  delight.  He  knew  that  he 
should  never  tread  his  native  mountains  more;  but  he  was  not 
an  exile.  He  was  to  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the  bounty 
of  his  fellow-passengers;  but  no  thought  for  the  morrow  troubl- 
ed him.  He  was  going  to  convert  nations,  of  which  he  knew 
not  the  language  nor  even  the  names;  but  he  fell  no  misgiv- 
ings. Worn  by  incessant  sea-sickness,  with  the  refuse  food  of 
the  lowest  seamen  for  his  diet , and  the  cordage  of  the  ship  for 


XAVIER  (tirjur). 

FELL  DOWN  = fu6  bajando. 
TAGUS=Tajo. 

REEFS  = riics  (mar). 

GALLANT  = bi7.arro. 

HOST  = huesle. 

FORBoDING  = pronoslicar. 
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liis  couch , he  rendered  to  the  diseased  services  to  revolting  to 
be  described;  and  lived  among  the  dying  and  the  profligate, 
the  unwearied  minister  of  consolations  and  of  peace.  In  the 
midst  of  that  floating  throng,  he  knew  how  to  create  for  him- 
self a sacred  solitude,  and  how  to  mix  in  all  their  pursuits  in 
the  free  spirit  of  the  man  of  the  world,  a gentleman,  and  a 
scholar.  With  the  viceroy  and  the  officers  he  talked , as  pleased 
them  best,  of  war  or  trade , of  politics  or  navigation;  and  to 
restrain  the  common  soldiers  from  gambling,  would  invent  for 
their  amusement  less  dangerous  pastimes,  or  even  hold  the 
stakes  for  which  they  played,  that  by  his  presence  and  his  gay 
discourse , he  might  at  least  check  the  excesses  which  he  could 
not  prevent. 

Five  weary  months  (weary  to  all  but  him)  brought  the  ship 
to  Mozambique , where  an  endemic  fever  threatened  a prema- 
ture grave  to  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  But  his  was  not  a spirit 
to  be  quenched  or  allayed  by  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  disease. 
At  each  remission  of  his  malady,  he  crawled  to  the  beds  of  his 
fellow-sufferers,  to  soothe  their  terrors,  or  assuage  their  paius. 
To  the  eye  of  any  casual  observer,  the  most  wretched  of 
mankind , in  the  esteem  of  his  companions  the  happiest  and 
the  most,  holy,  he  reached  Goa  just  thirteen  months  after  his 
departure  from  Lisbon. 

At  Goa  he  was  shocked,  and,  had  fear  been  an  element  in 
his  nature , would  have  been  dismayed , by  the  almost  univer- 
sal depravity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  exhibited  itself  in  those  oflen- 
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sive  forms  which  characterise  the  crimes  of  civilised  meu  when 
settled  among  a feebler  race,  and  released  from  even  the  con- 
ventional decencies  of  civilisation.  Swinging  in  his  hand  a large 
hell,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  implored  the 
astonished  crowd  to  send  their  children  to  him,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  which  they  still  at  least  professed.  Though  he 
had  never  been  addressed  by  the  soul-stirring  name  of  father, 
lie  knew  that  in  the  hardest  and  most  dissolute  heart  which 
had  once  felt  the  parental  instinct , there  is  one  chord  which 
can  never  be  wholly  out  of  tune.  A crowd  of  little  ones  were 
quickly  placed  under  his  charge,  lie  lived  among  them  as  the 
most  laborious  of  teachers,  and  the  gentlest  and  the  gayest  of 
friends;  and  then  returned  them  to  their  homes,  lhalb  y their 
more  hallowed  example  they  might  there  impart,  with  all  the 
unconscious  eloquence  of  filial  love , the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
of  piety  they  had  been  taught.  No  cry  of  human  misery  reached 
him  iu  vain.  He  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospitals,  selecting 
that  of  the  leprous  as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  Even  at 
the  tables  of  the  profligate,  he  was  to  be  seen  an  honoured  and 
a welcome  guest ; delighting  that  most  unmeet  audience  with 
the  vivacity  of  his  discourse,  and  sparing  neither  pungent  jests 
to  render  vice  ridiculous,  nor  sportive  flatteries  to  allure  the 
fallen  back  to  the  still  dislasteful  paths  of  soberness  and  virtue. 
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Strong  in  purity  of  purpose,  and  stronger  still  in  one  sacred 
remembrance,  he  was  content  to  be  called  the  friend  of  public- 
ans and  sinners.  He  had  in  truth  long  since  deserted  the  stand- 
ard of  prudence  — the  offspring  of  forethought,  for  the  ban- 
ners of  wisdom  — the  child  of  love , and  followed  them  through 
perils  not  to  be  hazarded  under  any  less  triumphant  leader. 

From  the  days  of  Saint  Paul  to  our  own,  the  annals  of 
mankind  exhibit  no  other  example  of  a soul  borne  onward  so 
triumphantly  through  distress  and  danger,  in  all  their  most 
appalling  aspects.  He  battled  with  hunger  and  thirst  and  na- 
kedness and  assassination , and  pursued  his  mission  of  love, 
with  even  increasing  ardour , amidst  the  wildest  war  of  the 
contending  elements.  At  the  island  of  Moro,  (one  of  the  group 
of  the  Moluccas) , he  took  his  stand  at  the  foot  of  a volcano,  and 
as  the  pillar  of  fire  threw  up  its  wreaths  to  heaven , and  the 
earth  tottered  beneath  him,  and  the  firmament  was  rent  by 
falling  rocks  and  peals  of  unintermitting  thunder,  he  pointed 
to  the  fierce  lightnings,  and  the  river  of  molten  lava,  and  call- 
ed on  the  agitated  crowd  which  clung  to  him  for  safety,  to  re- 
pent and  to  obey  the  truth ; figuring  to  them , at  the  same  time, 
that  the  sounds  which  racked  their  ears  were  as  the  groans  of 
the  infernal  world , and  the  sights  which  blasted  their  eyes, 
as  an  outbreak  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  of  tornrent. 
Repairing  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  to  some  edifice  which  he 
had  consecrated  for  the  purpose,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
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building  to  its  base.  The  terrified  worshippers  fled;  but  Xavier, 
standing  in  meek  composure  before  the  rocking  altar,  deliber- 
ately completed  that  mysterious  sacrifice,  rejoicing,  as  he 
states  in  his  description  of  the  scene , to  perceive  that  the  de- 
mons of  the  island  thus  attested  their  flight  before  the  archan- 
gel's sword , from  the  place  where  they  had  so  long  exercised 
their  foul  dominion.  There  is  no  schoolboy  of  our  days  who 
could  not  teach  much , unsuspected  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds; 
but  we  have  not  many  doctors  who  know  as  much  as  he  did  of 
the  nature  of  Him , by  whom  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit 
were  created;  for  he  studied  in  the  school  of  protracted  mar- 
tyrdom and  active  philanthropy,  where  arc  divulged  secrets 
unknown  and  unimagined  by  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned 
of  ordinary  men.  Imparting  everywhere  such  knowledge  as  he 
possessed,  he  ranged  over  no  small  part  of  the  Indian  archipel- 
ago , and  at  length  retraced  his  steps  to  Malacca , if  even  yet 
his  exhortations  and  his  prayers  might  avert  her  threaten- 
ed doom. 

$ II. 

The  earthly  toils  and  projects  of  the  saint  were  now  to  cease 
for  ever.  The  augel  of  death  appeared  with  a summons,  for 
which,  since  death  first  entered  our  world,  no  man  was  ever 
more  triumphantly  prepared.  It  found  him  on  board  the  vessel 
on  the  point  of  departing  for  Siam.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
removed  to  the  shore,  that  he  might  meet  his  end  with  the 
greater  composure.  Stretched  on  the  naked  beach,  with  the 
cold  blasts  of  a Chinese  winter  aggravating  his  pains,  he  con- 
tended  alone  with  the  agonies  of  the  fever  which  wasted  his 
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vital  power.  11  was  a solitude  and  an  agony  lor  which  Ihe  hap* 
piesl  of  the  sons  of  men  might  well  have  exchanged  the  dearest 
society  and  the  purest  of  the  joys  of  life.  It  was  an  agony  in 
which  his  still  uplifted  crucifix  reminded  him  of  a far  more 
awful  one  endured  for  his  deliverance ; and  a solitude  throng- 
ed by  blessed  ministers  of  peace  and  consolation,  visible  in  all 
tlieir  bright  and  lovely  aspects  to  the  now  unclouded  eye  of 
faith;  and  audible  to  the  dying  martyr  through  the  yielding 
bars  of  his  mortal  prisonhouse,  in  strains  of  exulting  joy  till 
then  unheard  and  unimagined.  Tears  burst  from  his  fading 
eyes,  tears  of  an  emotion  loo  big  for  utterance.  In  the  cold 
collapse  of  death  his  features  were  for  a few  brief  moments 
irradiated , as  with  the  first  beams  of  approaching  glory.  He 
raised  himself  on  his  crucifix , and  exclaiming,  « In  le  , Domi- 
ne , speravi , non  eonfundar  in  aslernum, » he  bowed  his  head 
and  died. 

lie  lived  among  men  as  if  to  show  how  little  the  grandeur 
of  the  human  soul  depends  on  mere  intellectual  power.  His  it 
was  to  demonstrate  with  what  vivific  rays  a heart  imbued  with 
the  love  of  God  and  man  may  warm  and  kindle  the  nations; 
dense  as  may  be  the  exhalations  through  which  the  giant  pur- 
sues liis  course  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Schol- 
ars criticised,  with  jested,  prudent  men  admonished,  and 
kings  opposed  him  ; but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  for- 
ward by  an  impulse  which  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
all  such  puny  obstacles.  In  ten  short  years,  a solitary  wander- 
er, destitute  of  all  human  aid,  as  if  mercy  had  lent  him  wings, 
and  faith  an  impenetrable  armour,  he  traversed  oceans,  is- 
lands, and  continents,  through  a tract  equal  to  more  than 
twice  the  circumference  of  our  globe ; everywhere  preaching, 
disputing,  baptizing,  and  founding  Christian  churches.  It  is 
miraculous  that  any  mortal  man  should  have  sustained  such 
toils  as  he  did ; and  have  sustained  them  too , not  merely  with 
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composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  indestructible  exi- 
gency of  his  nature. 

«The  Father  Master  Francis,®  the  words  of  his  associate, 
Melchior  Nunez,  « when  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  idola- 
ters , seemed  to  act,  not  by  any  acquired  power,  but  as  by  some 
natural  instinct;  for  lie  could  neither  lake  pleasure,  nor  even^ 
exist,  except  in  such  employments.  They  were  his  repose;  and 
when  he  was  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
however  much  he  exerted  himself,  he  never  appeared  to  be 
making  any  effort.  Ten  hundred  thousand  converts  are  num- 
bered as  the  fruits  of  his  mission.  Kings,  rajahs,  and  princes, 
were  always,  when  possible , the  first  objects  of  his  care.  Some 
such  conquests  he  certainly  made;  and  as  the  flocks  would 
often  follow  their  shepherds , the  Christian  fold  must  have  been 
entered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  if  Xavier  taught 
the  mighty  of  the  earth , it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  and 
miserable,  and  with  them  chiefly  he  dwelt.  He  dwelt  with  them 
ou  terms  ill  enough  corresponding  with  the  vulgar  notions  of 
a saint.  « You,  my  friends,®  said  he  to  a baud  of  soldiers  who 
had  hidden  their  cards  at  his  approach,  « belong  to  no  reli- 
gious order,  nor  can  you  pass  whole  days  in  devotion.  Amuse 
yourselves.  To  you  it  is  not  forbidden , if  you  neither  cheat, 
quarrel,  nor  swear,  when  you  play.®  Then  good-humouredly 
sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  challenged  one  of  the 
party  to  a game  at  chess,  and  was  found  at  the  board  by  Don 
Diego  Novagua , whose  curiosity  had  brought  him  from  afar  to 
see  so  holy  a man , and  to  catch  some  fragments  of  that  solemn 
discourse  which  must  ever  be  flowing  from  bis  lips.  The  gran- 
dee would  have  died  in  the  belief  that  the  saint  was  a hypo- 
crite, unless,  by  good  fortune,  he  had  afterwards  chanced  to 
break  in  on  his  retirement , and  to  find  him  there  suspended 
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between  earth  and  heaven , in  a rapture  of  devotion  , with  a 
halo  of  celestial  glory  encircling  his  head. 

Edinburgh  Review. 


II.  ST.  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  a sovereign  by  the  lest  of 
popular  affection , we  must  rank  Edward  among  the  best  prin- 
ces ofhis  time.  The  goodness  of  his  heart  was  adored  by  his 
subjects,  who  lamented  his  death  with  tears  of  undissembled 
grief,  and  bequeathed  his  memory  as  an  object  of  veneration 
to  their  posterity.  The  blessings  of  his  reign  are  the  constant 
theme  of  our  ancient  writers:  not,  indeed,  that  he  displayed 
any  of  those  brilliant  qualities,  which  attract  admiration,  while 
they  inflict  misery.  He  could  not  boast  of  the  victories  which 
he  had  achieved:  but  he  exhibited  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
a king,  negligent  of  his  private  interests,  and  totally  devoted 
to  the  welfare  ofhis  people;  and,  by  his  labours  to  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  laws;  his  vigilance  to  ward  off  foreign  aggres- 
sion; his  constant,  and  ultimately  successful,  solicitude  to 
appease  the  feuds  ofhis  nobles;  if  he  did  not  prevent  the  in- 
terruption , he  secured , at  least , a longer  duration  of  public 
tranquillity,  than  had  been  enjoyed  in  England  for  half  a cen- 
tury. He  was  pious,  kind,  and  compassionate;  the  father  of 
the  poor,  and  the  protector  of  the  weak ; more  willing  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  belter  pleased  to  pardon  than  to  punish. 
Under  the  preceding  kings , force  generally  supplied  the  place 
of  justice,  and  the  people  were  impoverished  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  sovereign.  But  Edward  enforced  the  laws  of  his  Saxon 
predecessors , and  disdained  the  riches  which  were  wrung  from  ' 
the  labours  of  his  subjects.  Temperate  in  his  diet,  unostenta- 
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lious  in  his  person , pursuing  no  pleasures  but  those  which  his 
hawks  aud  hounds  afforded,  he  was  content  with  the  patrimo- 
nial demesnes  of  the  crown  ; and  was  able  to  assert;  even  after 
the  abolition  of  that  fruitful  source  of  revenue  , the  Dane-gelt; 
that  he  possessed  a greater  portion  of  wealth,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  To  him  , the  principle  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong , was  literally  applied  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
people , who , if  they  occasionually  complained  of  the  measures 
of  the  government , attributed  the  blame  not  to  the  monarch 
himself,  of  whose  benevolence  they  entertained  no  doubt,  but 
to  the  ministers,  who  had  abused  his  confidence  , or  deceived 
his  credulity.  It  was,  however,  a fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  memory  of  Edward,  that  he  occupied  the  interval  betweeu 
the  Danish  and  Norman  conquests.  Writers  were  induced  to 
view  his  character  with  more  partiality,  from  the  hatred  with 
which  they  looked  on  his  successors  and  predecessors.  They 
were  foreigners;  he  was  a native : they  held  the  crown  by  con- 
quest; he  by  descent:  they  ground  to  the  dust  the  slaves  whom 
they  had  made;  he  became  known  to  his  countrymen  only  by 
his  benefits.  Hence  he  appeared  to  shine  with  purer  light  amid 
the  gloom  with  which  he  was  surrounded;  and  whenever  the 
people  under  the  despotism  of  the  Norman  kings,  had  any 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  real  wishes,  they  constantly 
called  for  « the  laws  and  customs  of  the  good  King  Edward.* 

LimiARD. 

John  Lincabd. — Still  tiring;  distinguished  historian. 


HI.  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  character  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shakespeare , is 
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not  only  just,  but  uncommonly  elegant  and  happy.  «He  was 
•the  man,  who,  of  all  modern , and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had 
»the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of 
»nalurc  were  still  present  lo  him , and  he  drew  them  not  la- 
boriously, but  luckily.  When  he  describes  any  thing  you  more 
»than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting 
learning,  give  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  natu- 
rally learned.  He  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read 
•nature.  He  looked  inward  and  found  her  there.  I cannot  say 
•he  is  every-where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I should  do  him  injury 
•to  compare  him  lo  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  limes 
•flat  and  insipid;  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
•serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
•some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him.» 

Great  he  may  be  justly  called , as  the  extent  and  force  of  his 
natural  genius  both  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  are  altogether 
unrivalled.  But,  at  the  same  lime,  it  is  a genius  shooting  wild, 
deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by  knowledge 
or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation;  much 
has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him. 
Criticism  has  been  drawn  lo  the  very  dregs  in  commentaries 
upon  his  words  and  witticisms;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day, 
in  doubt,  whether  his  beauties  or  his  faults  be  greatest.  Admir- 
able scenes  and  passages,  without  number,  there  are  in  his 
plays;  passages  beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dra- 
matic writer;  but  there  is  harldiy  any  one  of  his  plays  which 
can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Besides  extreme  irregularity  in  conduct  and  a grotesque  mixture 
of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted  by 
unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a certain  obscure  bom- 
bast and  a play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing;  and 
these  interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur  on 
occasions  when  we  would  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All 
these  faults , however , Shakespeare  redeems  by  two  of  the 
greatest  excellencies  which  any  tragic  poet  can  possess;  his  live- 
ly and  diversified  paintings  of  character;  his  strong  and  na- 
tural expressions  of  passion.  These  are  his  two  chief  virtues; 
on  these  his  merit  rests.  Notwithstanding  his  many  absurdities, 
all  the  while  we  are  reading  his  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  our  fellows;  we  meet  with  men  vulgar  perhaps  in 
their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in  their  sentiments,  but  still 
they  are  men ; they  speak  with  human  voices,  and  are  actuated 
by  human  passions ; we  are  interested  in  what  they  say  or  do 
because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves. 
It  is,  therefore  , no  matter  of  wonder,  that  fron  the  more  po- 
lished and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  performances 
of  other  poets , the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to  such 
warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shake- 
speare possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created  for 
himself  a sort  of  world  of  praeternatural  beings.  His  witches, 
ghosts , fairies , and  spirits  of  all  kinds , are  described  with  such 
circumstances  of  awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a 
language  so  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the 
imagination.  His  two  master-pieces,  and  in  which  the  strength 
of  his  genius  chiefly  appears,  are  Othello  and  Macbeth. 

Willi  regard  to  his  historical  plays,  they  are  properly  speak- 
ing, neither  tragedies  nor  comedies;  but  a peculiar  species  of 
dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  describe  the  manners  of 
the  limes  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  charac- 
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ters,  ami  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interesting  events 
and  revolutions  of  our  own  country, 

Adams. 


Jons  Adams  , political  writer  and  patriot  born , Coiled  States,  1735,  died  1836. 


IV.  MILTON. 

Milton  chalked  out  for  himself  a new,  and  very  extraordin- 
ary road  in  poetry  As  soon  as  we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we 
find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once  into  an  invisible  world, 
and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal  beings.  Angels  and 
devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  actors  in  the  poem; 
and  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the  marvellous, 
is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A subject  so  remote 
from  the  affairs  of  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether 
Paradise  Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By 
whatever  name  it  is  to  be  called , it  is,  undoubtedly , one  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetical  genius ; and  in  one  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  epic  poem , majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to 
any  that  bear  that  name. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of 
character ; but  such  as  could  be  introduced  are  supported  with 
much  propriety.  Satan  , in  particular,  makes  a striking  figure, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton 
has  not  described  him,  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit 
to  be.  He  has  , more  suitably  tp  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a 
human,  that  is,  a mixed  character,  not  altogether  void  of  some 
good  qualities.  He  is  brave  and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the 
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midst  of  his  impiety,  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is  even 
touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents;  and  justifies  himself  in 
his  design  against  them , from  the  necessity  of  his  silnation.  lie 
is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure 
malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than  many  a con- 
spirator or  factious  chief  that  makes  a figure  in  history.  The  dif- 
ferent characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch , Belial  are  exceedingly 
well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described 
with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  in- 
fernal spirits  in  their  appearance ; though  among  them  too,  the 
dignity  of  Michael , the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael , and  the 
tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel , form  proper  characterislical  distinc- 
tions. The  attempt  to  describe  God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  re- 
count dialogues  between  the  Father  and  the  Son , was  loo  bold 
and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  , has  been  most  unsuccessful. 

Milton  s great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is  his  sublimity. 
In  this,  perhaps,  he  excels  Homer;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his 
leaving  Virgil , and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  first  and  secoud  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  arc 
continued  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of 
the  fallen  host,  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the 
consultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs , and  Satan's  flight  through 
Chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world , discover  the  most  lofty 
ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet.  In  the 
sixth  book  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are 
censurable , and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effect  of 
their  artillery  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton  s sublimity 
is  of  a different  kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally 
accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity ; Milton’s  possesses  more 
of  a calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and  hurries  ns 
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along ; Milton  fixes  us  in  a state  of  astonishment  and  elevation. 
Homer’s  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of  actions; 
Milton's  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects.  But  though 
Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity , yet  there  is  also 
much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing  , in  many 
parls  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  islaid  in  Paradise,  the  image- 
ry is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions shew  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ; and  in  his  sim- 
ilies,  he  is  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are 
seldom  improperly  introduced;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They 
generally  present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the 
beautiful  class  of  objects;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their 
alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of  learning  and  to  fables  of 
antiquity.  In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be 
confessed  to  be  a falling  off.  Willi  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline.  Beauties , however,  there  are, 
in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tragic  kind.  The  remorse  and 
contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their  lamentations  over  Para- 
dise, when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are  very  moving.  The 
last  episode  of  the  angel's  shewing  Adam  the  fate  of  his  poster- 
ity is  happily  imagined;  but,  in  many  places,  the  execution  is 
languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit.  His 
style  is  full  of  majesty  , and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject. 
His  blank  verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified , and  affords  the 
most  complete  example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is 
capable  of  attaining  by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow 
like  the  French  verse,  in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which 
soon  tires  the  ear;  but  is  sometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  some- 
times rough,  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed  with 
discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic  compo- 
sition. Neglected  and  prosaic  lines , indeed,  we  sometimes  meet 
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with;  but,  in  a work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious, 
these  may  be  forgiven . 

On  the  whole , Paradise  Lost  is  a poem  that  abounds  with 
beauties  of  every  kind  , and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a 
degree  of  fame  not  inferior  to  any  poet ; though  it  must  be  also 
admitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every 
high  and  daring  genius,  not  to  be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton 
is  too  frequently  theological  and  metaphysical,  sometimes  harsh 
in  his  language ; often  too  technical  in  his  words,  and  affect- 
edly ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  his  faults  must  be 
attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  dis- 
covers a vigour,  a grasp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing  that  is 
great;  if  at  some  times  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at  other 
times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world.  Blair. 


V.  ADDISON. 

k 

As  a describer  of  life  and  manners , Addison  must  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  perhaps  the  first  in  the  first  rank.  His  humour  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  is  so  happily  diffused,  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He 
never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merriment  or 
wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  never  divert  by 
distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so 
much  fidelity , that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  invent;  yet  his  ex- 
hibitions have  an  air  so  much  original , that  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose them  not  merely  the  product  of  imagination. 

As  a teacher  of  wisdom , he  may  be  confidently  followed. 
His  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor  implacably  rigid. 
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All  the  enchantments  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  inter- 
est—the  care  of  pleasing  the  author  of  his  being.  Truth  is 
shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a vision , sometimes  ap- 
pears half  veiled  in  an  allegory , sometimes  attracts  regard  in 
the  robes  of  fancy,  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  confid- 
ence of  reason.  She  wears  a thousand  dresses , and  in  all  is 
pleasing. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ; on  grave  sub- 
jects not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling;  pure  without 
scrupulosity,  and  exact  without,  apparent  elaboration;  always 
equable,  and  always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed 
sentences.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in 
unexpected  splendour.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  en- 
deavour to  avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ; he  is 
therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions  and  connections, 
and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion; yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have 
lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted, 
he  performed;  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
energetic;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sen- 
tences have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity; 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  valuable  and 
easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style , familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

Johnson. 

VI.  THOMSON. 

As  a writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind; 
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his  inode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  is  origi- 
nal. His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  , or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of 
Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks 
in  a peculiar  traiu  , and  he  thinks  always  as  a man  of  genius. 
He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life,  with  the  eye  which  nature 
bestows  only  on  a poet,  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagi- 
nation can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a mind  that  at  once 
comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute..  The  reader 
of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thom- 
son shews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson 
impresses.  His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general  ef- 
fects, bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  nature,  wheth- 
er pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  spring,  the  splendour 
of  summer , the  tranquillity  of  autumn , and  the  horror  of  win- 
ter, take  in  their  turn  possession  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads 
us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  are  successively 
varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  ahd  imparts  to  us  so 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm , that  our  thoughts  expand  with 
his  imagery , and  kindle  with  his  sentiments. 

Johnson. 


VII.  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

To  form  a just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Henry,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  young  king , guided  by  the  counsels  of 
Wolsey,  and  the  monarch  of  more  mature  age , governing  by 
his  own  judgment,  and  with  the  aid  of  ministers  selected  and 
fashioned  by  himself.  In  bis  youth  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
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Ihe  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  his  adroitness  in  every  mar- 
tial and  fashionable  exercise,  were  calculated  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  His  court  was  gay  and  splendid:  a 
succession  of  amusements  seemed  to  absorb  his  attention;  yet 
his  pleasures  were  not  permitted  to  encroach  on  his  more  im- 
portant duties:  he  assisted  at  the  council , perused  the  dispatch- 
es, and  corresponded  with  his  generals  and  ambassadors:  nor 
did  the  minister,  trusted  and  powerful  as  he  was,  dare  to  act, 
till  lie  had  asked  the  opinion , and  taken  the  pleasure  of  his 
sovereign.  His  natural  abilities  had  been  improved  by  study: 
and  his  esteem  for  literature  may  be  inferred  from  the  learned 
education  which  he  gave  to  his  children,  and  from  the  number 
of  eminent  scholars  to  whom  he  granted  pensions,  in  foreign 
states,  or  on  whom  he  conferred  promotion  in  his  own.  The 
immense  treasure  which  he  inherited  from  his  lather,  was 
perhaps  a misfortune ; because  it  engendered  habits  of  expense 
not  to  be  supported  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown: 
aud  the  soundness  of  his  politics  may  be  doubted , which,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  supporting  the  balance  of  power,  repeatedly 
involved  Ihe  uation  in  continental  hostilities.  Yet  even  these 
errors  served  to  throw  a lustre  round  the  English  throne,  and 
raised  its  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects  and  of  the 
different  nations  of  Europe.  But  as  the  king  advanced  in  age, 
his  vices  gradually  developed  themselves:  after  the  death  of 
Wolsey  they  were  indulged  without  restraint.  He  became  as 
rapacious  as  he  was  prodigal:  as  obstinate  as  he  was  capricious: 
as  fickle  in  his  friendships,  as  he  was  merciless  in  his  resent- 
ments. Though  liberal  of  his  confidence,  he  soon  grew  suspi- 
cious of  those  whom  he  had  ever  trusted : and , as  if  he  pos- 
sessed no  other  right  to  the  crown  than  that  which  he  derived 
from  the  very  questionable  claim  of  his  father,  he  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye  every  remote  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets;  and 
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eagerly  embraced  the  slightest  pretexts  to  remove  those  whom 
his  jealousy  represented  as  future  rivals  to  himself  or  his  pos- 
terity. In  pride  and  vanity  lie  was  perhaps  without  a parallel. 
Inflated  with  the  praises  of  interested  admirers,  he  despised 
the  judgment  of  others:  acted  as  if  he  deemed  himself  infallible 
in  matters  of  policy  and  religion;  and  seemed  to  look  upon  dis- 
sent from  his  opinion  as  equivalent  to  a breach  of  allegiance. 
In  his  estimation,  to  submit  and  to  obey,  were  the  great,  the 
paramount  duties  of  subjects:  and  this  persuasion  steeled  his 
breast  against  remorse  for  the  blood  which  he  shed,  and  led 
him  to  trample  without  scruple  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne , there  still  existed  a spirit  of 
freedom,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  defeated  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  court,  though  directed  by  au  able  minis- 
ter, and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign : but  in 
the  lapse  of  a few  years  that  spirit  had  fled . and  before  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  king  of  England  had  grown  into  a despot, 
the  people  had  shrunk  into  a nation  of  slaves.  The  causes  of 
this  important  change  in  the  relations  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  may  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  abilities  or 
passions  of  the  former,  as  in  the  obsequiousness  of  his  parlia- 
ments, the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
servility  of  the  two  religious  parties  which  divided  the  nation. 

The  house  of  peers  no  longer  consisted  of  those  powerful 
lords  and  prelates,  who  in  former  periods  had  so  often  and  so 
successfully  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign.  The 
reader  has  already  witnessed  the  successive  steps , by  which 
most  of  the  great  families  of  the  preceding  reigns  had  become 
extinct,  and  their  immense  possessions  had  been  frittered  away 
among  the  favourites  and  dependants  of  the  court.  The  most 
opulent  of  the  peers  under  Henry  were  poor  in  comparison 
with  their  predecessors : aud  by  Uie  operation  of  the  slatute 
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against  liveries,  they  had  lost  the  accustomed  means  of  arming 
their  retainers  in  support  of  their  quarrels.  In  general  they 
were  new  men  , indebted  for  their  present  honours  and  estates 
to  the  bounty  of  Henry  or  of  his  father:  and  the  proudest 
among  the  rest,  by  witnessing  the  attainders  and  executions  of 
others,  had  been  taught  to  tremble  for  themselves,  and  to 
crouch  in  submission  at  the  foot  of  a master,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  depress  the  great,  and  punish  their  errors  without 
mercy,  while  he  selected  his  favourites  from  the  lowest  classes, 
heaping  on  them  honours  and  riches,  and  confiding  to  them 
the  exercise  of  his  authority. 

By  the  separation  of  the  realm  from  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
dependence  of  the  spiritual  had  been  rendered  still  more  com- 
plete Ilian  that  of  the  temporal  peers.  Their  riches  had  been 
diminished,  their  immunities  taken  away:  the  support  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  the  protection  of  the  pontiff,  was 
gone:  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  delegates  of  the  king, 
exercising  a precarious  authority  determinable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  which  had  so  long  formed 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  now  depended  on  his  breath,  and 
were  executed  only  by  his  sufferance.  The  convocation  indeed 
continued  to  be  summoned : but  its  legislative  authority  was  no 
more.  Its  principal  business  was  to  grant  money : yet  even  these 
grants  now  owed  their  force , not  to  the  consent  of  the  gran- 
tors, but  to  the  approbation  of  the  other  two  houses,  and  the 
assent  of  the  crown. 

As  for  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature , the  commons  of 
England,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  importance  to 
oppose  any  effectual  barrier  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign , yet 
care  was  taken  that  among  them  the  leading  members  should 
be  devoted  to  the  crown  , and  that  tfie  speaker  should  be  one 
holding  office , or  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  ministers.  Free- 
dom of  debate  was,  indeed , granted : but  with  a qualification 
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which  in  reality  amounted  to  a refusal.  It  was  only  a decent 
freedom : and  as  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  decid- 
ing what  was  or  was  not  decent,  he  frequently  put  down  the 
opponents  of  the  court,  by  reprimanding  the  «varlets»  in  per- 
son , or  by  sending  to  them  a threatening  message. 

It  is  plain  that  from  parliaments  thus  constituted,  the  crown 
had  little  to  fear:  and  though  Wolsey  had  sought  to  govern 
without  their  aid , Henry  found  them  so  obsequious  to  his  will, 
that  he  convoked  them  repeatedly,  and  wras  careful  to  have  his 
most  wanton  and  despotic  measures  sanctioned  with  their  ap- 
probation. The  parliament,  as  often  as  it  was  opened  or  dosed, 
by  the  king  in  person , offered  a scene  not  unworthy  of  an 
oriental  divan.  The  form  indeed  differed  but  little  from  our 
present  usage.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne:  on  the  right  hand 
stood  the  chancellor,  on  the  left  the  lord  treasurer : whilst  the 
peers  were  placed  on  their  benches,  and  the  commons  stood 
at  the  bar.  But  the  addresses  made  on  these  occasions  by  the 
chancellor  or  the  speaker,  usually  lasted  more  than  an  hour; 
and  their  constant  theme  was  the  character  of  the  king.  The 
orators,  in  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other,  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  most  hyperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unable , he 
believed  all  men  were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  qual- 
ities of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart. 
Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solomon , in 
strength  and  courage  to  Sampson , in  beauty  and  address  to 
Absalom : and  Audeley  declared  before  his  face , that  God  had 
anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above 
the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his  predecessors;  had 
given  him  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  with  which 
he  had  prostrated  the  Roman  Goliath;  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  by  which  he  had  gained  the  most  brilliant 
victories  at  the  same  time  in  remote  places ; and  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  by  which  he  had  for 
thirty  years  secured  to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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while  all  lhe  other  nations  of  Europe  suffered  the  calamities 
of  war. 

During  these  harangues,  as  often  as  the  words  «mosl  sacred 
majesty,®  were  repeated,  or  as  any  emphatic  expression  was 
pronounced,  the  lords  rose,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in  token 
of  respect  and  assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi-god  on 
the  throne.  Henry  himself  affected  to  hear  such  fulsome  adu- 
lation with  iudifference.  His  answer  was  invariably  the  same: 
that  he  laid  no  claim  to  superior  excellence;  but  that,  if  he 
did  possess  it,  he  gave  the  glory  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good 
gifts:  it  was,  however,  a pleasure  to  him  to  witness  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects , and  to  learn  that  they  were  not  insensible 
of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under  his  government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  dignity  of  head  of  the  church , by 
transferring  to  the  king  that  authority  which  had  been  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  pontiff,  must  have  considerably  augmented 
the  influence  of  the  crown : but  in  addition , the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported , tended  to  debase  the  spirit  of  the 
people*  and  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative  above  law  and  equity. 
When  the  adversaries  of  the  supremacy  asked  in  what  passage 
of  the  sacred  writings  the  goverment  of  the  church  was  given 
to  a layman , its  advocates  boldly  appealed  to  those  texts, 
which  prescribe  obedience  to  the  established  authorities.  The 
king , they  maintained , was  the  image  of  God  upon  earth : to 
disobey  his  command  was  to  disobey  God  himself:  to  limit  his 
authority,  when  no  limit  was  laid  down,  was  an  offence  a- 
gaiust  the  sovereign  : and  to  make  distinctions , when  the  scrip- 
ture made  none,  was  an  impiety  against  God.  It  was  indeed 
acknowledged  that  this  supreme  authority  might  be  employed 
unreasonably  and  unjustly:  but  even  then  to  resist  was  a crime: 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  sufferer  to  submit;  and  his  only 
resource  was  to  pray  that  the  heart  of  his  oppressor  might  be 
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changed-;  his  only  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  king  himself 
would  hereafter  be  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  be- 
fore an  unerring  tribunal.  Henry  became  a sincere  believer  in 
a doctrine  so  flattering  to  his  pride ; and  easily  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  did  no  more  than  his  duty  in  punishing  with  sever- 
ity the  least  opposition  to  his  will.  To  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  it  was  perpetually  inculcated  from  the  pulpit:  it 
was  enforced  in  books  of  controversy,  and  instruction:  it  was 
promulgated  with  authority  in  the  < Institution ,»  and  afterwards 
in  the  «Erudilion  of  a Christian  Man.*  From  that  period  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  formed  a leading  trait  in  the  or- 
thodox creed. 

The  two  great  parties,  into  which  religious  disputes  had  se- 
parated the  nation,  contributed  also  to  strengthen  the  despotic 
power  of  Henry.  They  were  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  watch, 
much  less  to  resist,  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  The  great 
object  of  both  was  the  same:  to  win  the  favour  of  the  king, 
that  they  might  crush  the  power  of  their  adversaries:  and  with 
this  view  they  flattered  his  vanity,  submitted  to  his  caprice, 
and  became  the  obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Henry,  on 
the  other  hand  , whether  it  were  through  policy  or  accident, 
played  them  off  against  each  other:  sometimes  appearing  to 
lean  to  the  old,  sometimes  to  the  new  doctrines,  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  the  hopes  of  each,  but  never  suffering 
either  party  to  obtain  the  complete  ascendency  over  its  oppo- 
nent. Thus  he  kept  them  iu  a slate  of  dependence  on  his  will, 
and  secured  their  concurrence  to  every  measure,  which  his 
passion  or  caprice  might  suggest,  without  regard  to  reason  or  ^ 
justice,  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  Of  the  extraordi- 
nary enactments  which  followed,  a few  instances  may  suffice, 
i.  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  repeatedly  altered,  and  at 
length  left  to  the  king’s  private  judgment  or  affection.  The 
right  was  first  taken  from  Mary,  and  given  to  Elizabeth ; then 
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transferred  from  Elizabeth  to  the  king  s issue  by  Jane  Seymour 
or  any  future  queen ; next  restored , on  the  failure  of  issue  by 
prince  Edward,  to  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth:  and  lastly,  failing 
issue  by  them , was  secured  to  any  person  or  persons  to  whom 
it  should  please  him  to  assure  it  in  remainder  by  his  last  will. 
2.  Treasons  were  multiplied  by  the  most  vexatious,  and  often, 
if  ridicule  could  attach  to  so  grave  a matter,  by  the  most  ridi- 
culous laws.  It  was  once  treason  to  dispute , it  was  afterwards 
treason  to  maintain,  the  validity  of  the  marriege  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  the  legitimacy  of  her  daughter.  It  became  treason 
to  marry  without  the  royal  licence  any  of  the  king's  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  natural,  or  his  paternal  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  their  issue;  or  for  any  woman  to  marry  the  king  him- 
self, unless  she  were  a maid , or  had  previously  revealed  to  him 
her  former  incontinence.  It  was  made  treason  to  call  the  king 
a heretic  or  schismatic,  openly  to  wish  him  harm , or  to  slan- 
der him,  his  wife,  or  his  issue.  This,  the  most  heinous  of  crimes 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  extended  from  deeds  and  asser- 
tions to  the  very  thoughts  of  men.  Its  guilt  was  incurred  by  any 
person  who  should  by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or  any 
other  exterior  act,  directly  or  indirectly  accept  or  take,  judge 
or  believe,  that  either  of  the  royal  marriages,  that  with  Cathar- 
ine, or  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  valid,  or  who  should 
protest  that  he  was  not  bound,  to  declare  his  opinion,  or 
should  refuse  to  swear  that  he  would  answer  truly  such  ques- 
tions as  should  be  asked  him  on  those  dangerous  subjects.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover,  under  the  most  dispotic  govern- 
ments , a law  more  cruel  and  absurd.  The  validity  or  invalidity 
of  the  two  marriages  was  certainly  matter  of  opinion,  sup- 
ported and  opposed  on  each  side  by  so  many  contradictory  ar- 
guments , that  men  of  the  soundest  judgment  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  differ  from  each  other.  Yet  Henry,  by  this  stat- 
ute, was  authorized  to  dive  into  the  breast  of  every  individual. 
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to  extort  from  him  his  secret  sentiments  upon  oath , and  to 
subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  treason , if  those  sentiments  did 
not  accord  with  the  royal  pleasure.  3.  The  king  was  made  in 
a great  measure  independent  of  parliament,  by  two  statutes, 
one  of  which  gave  to  his  proclamations  the  force  of  laws,  the 
other  appointed  a tribunal,  consisting  of  nine  privy  counsel- 
lors, with  power  to  punish  all  transgressors  of  such  proclama- 
tions. 4.  The  dreadful  punishment  of  heresy  was  not  confined 
to  those  who  rejected  the  doctrines  which  had  already  been 
declared  orthodox , but  it  was  extended  beforehand  to  all  per- 
sons who  should  teach  or  maintain  any  opinion  contrary  to 
such  doctrines  as  the  king  might  afterwards  publish.  If  the 
criminal  were  a clergyman,  he  was  to  expiate  his  third  offence 
at  the  stake;  if  a layman,  to  forfeit  his  personal  property,  And 
be  imprisoned  for  life.  Thus  was  Henry  invested,  by  act  of 
parliament,  with  the  high  prerogative  of  theological  infallibil- 
ity, and  an  obligation  was  laid  on  all  men,  without  exception, 
whether  of  the  new  or  of  the  old  learning , to  model  their  re- 
ligious opinions  and  religious  practice  by  the  •sole  judgment  of 
their  sovereign.  5.  By  an  ex  post-facto  law,  those  who  had 
taken  the  first  oath  against  the  papal  authority,  were  reputed 
to  have  taken,  and  to  be  bound  by,  a second  and  much  more 
comprehensive  oath , which  was  afterwards  enacted , and 
which,  perhaps,  had  it  been  tendered  to  them,  they  would 
have  refused. 

But  that  which  made  the  severity  of  these  statutes  the  more 
terrible , was  the  manner  in  which  criminal  prosecutions  were 
then  conducted.  The  crown  could  hardly  fail  in  convicting  the 
prisoner,  whatever  were  his  guilt  or  his  innocence.  He  was  first 
interrogated  in  his  cell , urged  with  the  hope  of  pardon  to 
make  a confession,  (ft  artfully  led  by  ensnaring  questions  into 
dangerous  admissions.  When  the  materials  of  the  prosecution 
were  completed,  they  were  laid  before  the  grand  inquest:  and, 
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if  the  bill  was  found,  the  conviction  of  the  accused  might  be 
pronounced  certain:  for  in  the  trial  which  followed,  the  real 
question  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  petit  jury  was,  which 
of  the  two  were  more  worthy  of  credit,  the  prisoner  who  main- 
tained his  innocence,  or  the  grand  inquest  which  had  pronounc- 
ed his  guilt.  With  this  view  the  indictment,  with  a summary  of 
the  proofs  on  which  it  had  been  found,  was  read ; and  the  ac- 
cused, now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  against  him,  was  indulged  with  the  liberty 
of  speaking  in  his  own  defence.  Still  be  eould  not  insist  on  the 
production  of  his  accusers,  that  he  might  obtain  the  benefit  of 
cross-examination:  nor  claim  the  aid  of  counsel  to  repel  the 
taunts,  and  unravel  the  sophistry,  which  was  too  often  employ- 
ed at  that  period  by  the  advocates  for  the  crown.  In  this  me- 
thod of  trial,  every  chance  was  in  favour  of  the  prosecution: 
and  yet  it  was  gladly  exchanged  for  the  expedient  discovered 
by  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  employed  against  its  author.  In- 
stead of  a public  trial , the  minister  introduced  a bill  of  attain- 
der into  parliament,  accompanied  with  such  documents  as  he 
thought  proper  to  submit.  It  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  with 
all  convenient  expedition ; and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  found 
himself  condemned  to  the  scaffold  or  the  gallows,  without  the 
opportunity  of  opening  his  mouth  in  his  own  vindication. 

To  proceed  by  attainder  became  the  usual  practice  in  the 
latter  portions  of  the  king's  reign.  It  wras  more  certain  in  the 
result,  by  depriving  the  accused  of  the  few  advantages  which 
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he  possessed  in  the  ordinary  courts:  it  enabled  the  minister  to 
gratify  the  royal  suspicion  or  resentment  without  the  danger  of 
refutation,  or  of  unpleasant  disclosures:  and  it  satisfied  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  real  merits 
of  the  case,  could  not  dispute  the  equity  of  a judgment  given 
with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the  parliament, 
the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the  servil- 
ity of  religious  factions,  Henry  acquired  and  exercised  the 
most  despotic  sway  over  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects.  Happily,  the  forms  of  a free  government 
were  still  suffered  to  exist:  into  these  forms  a spirit  of  resistance 
to  arbitrary  power  gradually  infused  itself:  the  pretensions 
of  the  crown  were  opposed  by  the  claims  of  the  people : and 
the  result  of  a long  and  arduous  struggle  was  that  constitution, 
which  for  more  than  a century  has  excited  the  envy  and  the 
admiration  of  Europe. 

Lingaud. 
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I.  THE  WINDSOR  WITCHFINDER. 

A good  many  years  have  passed  away  since  old  John  Podgers 
lived  in  Ihe  lovvn  of  Windsor,  where  he  was  born  , and  where 
in  course  of  time  he  came  to  be  comfortably  and  snugly  buried. 
You  may  be  sure  that  in  the  time  of  king  James  the  First  (2), 
Windsor  was  a very  quaint  queer  old  town , and  you  may  take 
it  upon  my  authority,  that  John  Podgers  was  a very  quaint 
queer  old  fellow;  consequently  he  and  Windsor  fitted  each 
other  to  a nicety,  and  seldom  parted  company  even  for  a day. 

John  Podgers  was  broad,  sturdy,  dutch-built,  short,  and  a 
very  hard  eater,  ns  men  of  his  figure  often  are.  Being  a hard 
sleeper , likewise , he  divided  his  lime  pretty  equally  between 
these  two  recreations,  always  falling  asleep  when  he  had  done 
eating,  and  always  taking  another  turn  at  the  trencher  when 
he  had  done  sleeping ; by  which  means  he  grew  more  corpu- 
lent and  more  drowsy  every  day  of  his  life.  Indeed  , it  used  to 

(I)  Introduced  merely  with  a view  of  familiarizing  the  learner  with  the  more 
difficult  idioms  of  the  language. 

(3)  Jamei  the  First  = Jaime  1 : tenia  cualidades  de  vieja. 
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be  currently  reported,  that  when  he  sauntered  up  and  down 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street  before  dinner  (as  he  never  failed  to 
do  in  fair  weather) , he  enjoyed  his  soundest  nap ; but  many 
people  held  this  to  be  a fiction , as  he  had  several  times  been 
seen  to  look  after  fat  oxen  on  market  days,  and  even  been 
heard , by  persons  of  good  credit  and  reputation  , to  chuckle  at 
the  sight,  and  say  to  himself  with  great  glee,  « Live  beef,  live 
beef! » It  was  upon  this  evidence  that  the  wisest  people  in 
Windsor  (beginning  with  the  local  authorities  of  course)  held 
John  Podgers  was  a man  of  strong  sound  sense  — not  what  is 
called  smart,  perhaps,  and  it  might  be  of  a rather  lazy  and 
apoplectic  turn , but  still  a man  of  solid  parts,  and  one  who 
meant  much  more  than  he  cared  to  show.  This  impression  was 
confirmed  by  a very  dignified  way  he  had  of  shaking  his  head 
and  imparting  at  the  same  time  a pendulous  motion  to  his  doub- 
le chin;  in  short,  he  passed  for  one  of  those  people,  who, 
being  plunged  into  the  Thames,  would  make  no  vain  efforts  to 
set  it  afire  (1) , but  would  straightway  flop  down  to  the  bottom 
with  a deal  of  gravity,  and  be  highly  Respected  in  consequence 
by  all  good  men. 

Being  well  to  do  in  the  world , and  a peaceful  widower — 
having  a great  appetite , which , as  he  could  afford  to  satisfy  it, 
was  a luxury  and  no  great  inconvenience , and  a power  of  going 
to  sleep , which , as  he  had  no  occasion  to  keep  awake , was  a 
most  enviable  faculty  — you  will  readily  suppose  that  John  Pod- 
gers was  a happy  man.  But  appearances  are  often  deceptive 
when  they  least  seem  so,  and  the  truth  is,  that  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  sleekness,  he  was  rendered  uneasy  in  his  mind, 
and  exceedingly  uncomfortable , by  a constant  apprehension 
that  beset  him  night  and  day. 

(1)  A saying. 
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You  know  very  well  that  in  those  times  there  flourished  di- 
vers evil  old  women , who  , under  the  name  of  witches , spread 
great  disorder  through  the  land,  and  inflicted  various  dismal 
tortures  upon  Christian  men : slicking  pins  and  needles  into 
them  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  causing  them  to  walk 
in  the  air , with  their  feet  upwards , to  the  great  terror  of  their 
wives  and  families,  who  were  naturally  very  much  discon- 
certed when  the  master  of  the  house  unexpectedly  came  home, 
knocking  at  the  door  with  his  heels  and  combing  his  hair  on 
the  scraper. 

These  were  their  commonest  pranks,  but  they  every  day 
played  a hundred  others,  of  which  none  were  less  objection- 
able , and  many  were  much  more  so , being  improper  besides; 
the  result  was  that  vengeance  was  denounced  against  all  old 
women , with  whom  even  the  king  himself  had  no  sympathy 
(as  he  certainly  ought  lo  have  had) ; for,  with  his  own  most 
gracious  hand  he  penned  a most  gracious  consignment  of  them 
to  everlasting  wrath , and  devised  most  gracious  means  for 
their  confusion  and  slaughter,  in  virtue  whereof  scarcely  a day 
passed  but  one  witch  at  the  least  was  most  graciously  hanged, 
drowned , or  roasted , in  some  pari  of  his  dominions.  Still  the 
press  teemed  with  strong  and  terrible  news  from  the  north  or 
the  south , or  the  east  or  the  west,  relative  to  witches  and  their 
unhappy  victims  in  some  corner  of  the  country,  and  the  pub- 
lic's hair  stood  on  end  lo  that  degree  that  it  lifted  its  hat  off 
its  head  , and  made  its  face  pale  with  terror. 

You  may  believe  that  the  little  town  of  Windsor  did  not  es- 
cape the  general  contagion.  The  inhabitants  boiled  a witch  on 
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the  king  s birthday,  and  sent  a bottle  of  the  broth  to  court,  with 
a dutiful  address  expressive  of  their  loyalty.  The  king,  being 
rather  frightened  by  the  present , piously  bestowed  it  upon  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  returned  an  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress, wherein  he  gave  them  golden  rules  for  discovering  witch- 
es, and  laid  great  stress  upon  certain  protecting  charms,  and 
especially  horse-shoes.  Immediately  the  town’s  people  went  to 
work,  nailing  up  horse-shoes  over  every  door,  and  so  many 
anxious  parents  apprenticed  their  children  to  farriers,  to  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way,  that  it  became  quite  a genteel  trade 
and  flourished  exceedingly. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle , John  Podgers  eat  and  slept 
as  usual , but  shook  his  head  a great  deal  oflener  than  was  his 
custom,  and  was  observed  to  look  at  the  oxen  less  and  the  old 
women  more.  He  had  a little  shelf  put  up  in  his  sitting  room, 
whereon  was  displayed  in  a row,  which  grew  longer  every 
week,  all  the  witchcraft  literature  of  the  time ; he  grew  learn- 
ed in  charms  and  exorcisms , hinted  at  certain  questionable 
females  on  broomsticks  whom  he  had  seen  from  his  chamber 
window  riding  in  the  air  at  night,  and  was  in  constant  terror 
of  being  bewitched. 

At  length,  from  perpetually  dwelling  upon  this  one  idea, 
which,  being  alone  in  his  head,  had  it  all  its  own  way,  the  fear 
of  witches  became  the  single  passion  of  his  life.  He , who  up  to 
that  time  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  dream,  began  to 
have  visions  of  witches  whenever  he  fell  asleep;  waking,  they 
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were  incessantly  present  to  his  imagination  likewise,  and  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  he  had  not  a moment's  peace.  lie  began  to  set 
witch-traps  in  the  highway , and  was  often  seen  lying  in  wait 
round  the  corner  for  hours  together,  to  watch  their  effect. 

These  engines  were  of  simple  construction , usually  consist- 
ing of  two  straws  disposed  in  the  form  of  a cross , or  a piece  of 
a bible  cover  with  a pinch  of  salt  on  it;  but  they  were  infalli- 
ble , and  if  an  old  woman  chanced  to  stumble  over  them  (as 
not  unfrequenlly  happened,  the  chosen  spot  being  a broken 
and  stony  place),  John  started  from  a doze,  pounced  out  upon 
her,  and  hung  round  her  neck  till  assistance  arrived,  when 
she  was  immediately  carried  away  and  drowned. 

By  dint  of  constantly  inveigling  old  ladies  and  disposing  of 
them  in  this  summary  manner,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a great  public  character , and  as  he  received  no  harm  in  these 
pursuits  beyond  a scratched  face  or  so,  he  came  in  course  of 
time  to  be  considered  wilchproof. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  entertained  the  least  doubt 
of  John  Podgers’s  gifts , and  that  person  was  his  own  nephew, 
a wild  roving  young  fellow  of  twenty , who  had  been  brought 
up  in  his  uncle’s  house,  and  lived  there  still — that  is  to  say, 
when  he  was  at  home , which  was  not  so  often  as  it  might  have 
been.  As  he  was  an  apt  scholar , it  was  he  who  read  aloud  every 
fresh  piece  of  strange  and  terrible  intelligence  that  John  Pod- 
gers  bought;  and  this  he  always  did  of  an  evening,  in  the  little 
porch  in  front  of  the  house,  round  which  the  neighbours  would 
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flock  in  crowds  lo  hear  the  direful  news , for  people  like  to  he 
frightened,  and  when  they  can  be  frightened  for  nothing,  and 
at  another  man's  expense  , they  like  it  all  the  better. 

One  fine  Midsummer  evening , a group  of  persons  were  ga- 
thered in  this  place,  listening  attentively. to  Will  Marks  (that 
was  the  nephew’s  name) , as  with  his  cap  very  much  on  one 
side,  and  his  face  screwed  into  a comical  expression  , intended 
to  represent  extreme  gravity,  he  read — with  Heaven  knows 
how  many  embellishments  of  his  own  — a dismal  account  of  a 
gentleman  down  in  Northamptonshire  under  the  influence  of 
witchcraft,  and  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  the  devil,  who 
was  playing  his  very  self  with  him. 

John  Podgers,  in  a high  sugar-loaf  hat  and  short  cloak, 
filled  the  opposite  seat , and  surveyed  the  auditory  with  a look 
of  mingled  pride  and  horror  very  edifying  to  see ; while  the 
hearers,  with  their  heads  thrust  forward  and  their  mouths 
open  , listened  and  trembled,  and  hoped  there  was  a great  deal 
more  lo  come.  Sometimes  Will  stopped  for  an  instant,  to  look 
round  upon  his  eager  audience  , and  then  , with  a more  comi- 
cal expression  of  face  than  before,  and  a settling  of  himself 
comfortably,  he  launched  into  some  new  wonder  surpassing  all 
the  others. 

The  setting  sun  shed  his  last  golden  rays  upon  this  little 
party,  who , absorbed  in  their  present  occupation,  took  no  heed 
of  the  approach  of  night  or  the  glory  in  which  the  day  went 
down , when  the  sound  of  a horse  approaching  at  a good  round 
trot,  invading  the  silence  of  the  hour,  caused  the  reader  to 
make  a sudden  stop , and  the  listeners  to  raise  their  heads  in 
wonder.  Nor  was  their  wonder  diminished  when  a horseman 
dashed  up  lo  the  porch , and  abruptly  checking  his  steed , in- 
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quircd  where  one  John  Podgers  dwell.  « Here ! » cried  a dozen 
voices , while  a dozen  hands  pointed  out  sturdy  John,  still  bask- 
ing in  the  terrors  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  rider,  giving  his  bridle  to  one  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  , dismounted,  and  approached  John  hat  in  hand,  but  with 
great  haste. 

•Whence  come  you?®  said  John. 

•From  Kingston , master.®  < 

•And  wherefore?®  ' . 

•On  most  pressing  business.® 

•Of  what  nature?® 

•Witchcraft.® 

Witchcraft ! Everybody  looked  aghast  at  the  breathless  mes- 
senger,— and  the  breathless  messenger  looked  equally  aghast 
at  everybody  — except  Will  Marks,  who,  with  an  air  of  incre- 
dulity, exclaimed,  « Witchcraft !® 

The  messenger  turned  towards  him,  and  with  a frown  re- 
pealed the  word  more  solemnly  than  before , then  told  his  er- 
rand , which  was , in  brief,  that  the  people  of  Kingston  had 
been  greatly  terrified  for  some  nights  past  by  hideous  revels, 
held  by  witches  beneath  the  gibbet  within  a mile  of  the  town, 
and  related  and  deposed  to  by  chance  wayfarers,  who  had 
passed  within  ear-shot  of  the  spot— that  the  sound  of  tlieir 
voices  in  their  wild  orgies  had  been  plainly  heard  by  many  per- 
sons— that  three  old  women  laboured  under  strong  suspicion, 
and  that  precedents  had  been  consulted  and  solemn  counsel 
had,  and  it  was  found  that  to  identify  the  hags,  some  single 
person  must  watch  upon  the  spot  alone— that  no  single  per- 
son had  the  courage  to  perform  the  task — and  that  he  had  been 
despatched  express  to  solicit  John  Podgers  to  undertake  it  that 
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very  night , as  being  a man  of  great  renown , who  bore  a charm  - 
ed  life,  and  was  proof  against  unholy  spells. 

John  received  this  communication  with  much  composure, 
and  said  in  a few  words,  that  it  would  have  afforded  him  inex- 
pressible pleasure  to  do  the  Kingston  people  so  slight  a service, 
if  it  were  not  for  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  fall  asleep, 
which  no  man  regretted  more  than  himself  upon  the  present 
occasion ,.  but  which  quite  settled  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
he  said , there  was  a gentleman  present  (and  here  he  looked 
very  hard  at  a tall  farrier),  who  , having  been  engaged  all  his 
life  in  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoes,  must  be  quite  invulner- 
able to  the  power  of  witches,  and  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  his  known  reputation  for  bravery  and  good  nature,  would 
readily  accept  the  commission.  The  farrier  politely  thanked 
him  for  his  good  opinion , which  it  would  always  be  his  study 
to  deserve;  but  added,  that  with  regard  to  the  present  little 
matter,  he  couldn’t  think  of  it  on  any  account,  as  his  depart- 
ing on  such  an  errand  would  certainly  occasion  the  instant 
death  of  his  wife , to  whom , as  they  all  knew,  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  Now,  so  far  from  this  circumstance  being  notorious, 
everybody  had  suspected  the  reverse , as  the  farrier  was  in  the 
' habit  of  beating  his  lady  rather  more  than  tender  husbands 
usually  do;  all  the  married  men  present,  however,  applauded 
his  resolution  with  great  vehemence,  and  one  and  all  declared 
that  they  would  stop  at  home  and  die , if  needful  (which  hap- 
pily it  was  not) , in  defence  of  their  lawful  partners. 

This  burst  of  enthusiasm  over,  they  began  to  look,  as  by 
one  consent,  toward  Will  Marks,  who,  with  his  cap  more  on 
one  side  than  ever,  sat  watching  the  proceedings  with  extraor- 
dinary uuconccrn.  lie  hud  never  been  heard  openly  to  express 
his  disbelief  in  witches,  but  had  often  cut  such  jokes  at  their 
expense,  as  he  left  it  to  be  inferred;  publicly  stating,  on  sever- 
al occasions,  that  he  considered  a broomstick  an  inconvenient 
charger,  and  one  especially  unsuiled  to  the  dignity  of  the  fe- 
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male  character,  and  indulging  in  other  free  remarks  of  the 
same  tendency,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  wild  companions. 

As  they  looked  on  Will , they  began  to  whisper  and  murmur 
among  themselves;  and  at  length  one  man  cried,  «Why  don’t 
you  ask  Will  Marks?* 

•He  don’t  care,»  said  the  farrier. 

•Not  he,»  added  another  voice  in  the  crowd. 

•He  don’t  believe  in  it,  you  know,*  sneered  a little  man 
with  a yellow  face , and  a taunting  nose  and  chin , which  he 
thrust  out  from  under  the  arm  of  a long  man  before  him. 

•Besides,*  said  a red-faced  man  with  a gruff  voice , «he’s  a 
single  man.»\ 

•That's  the  point,*  said  the  farrier;  and  all  the  married 
men  murmured,  Ah!  that  was  it,  and  they  only  wished  they 
were  single  themselves ; they  would  show  him  what  spirit  was, 
very  soon. 

The  messenger  looked  towards  Will  Marks  beseechingly. 

It  will  be  a wet  night,  friend,  and  my  gray  nag  is  tired 
after  yesterday’s  work  — * 

Here  there  was  a general  titter. 

•But,*  resumed  Will,  looking  about  him  with  a smile,  «if 
nobody  else  puts  in  a belter  claim  to  go  for  the  credit  of  the 
town , I am  your  map , and  I would  be  if  I had  to  go  afoot.  In 
five  minutes  I shall  be  in  the  saddle , unless  I am  depriving  any 
worthy  gentleman  here,  of  the  honour  of  the  adventure,  which 
I wouldn’t  do  for  the  world.* 

But  here  arose  a double  difficulty,  for  not  only  did  John 
Podgers  combat  the  resolution  with  all  the  words  he  had, 
which  were  not  many,  but  a young  lady  combated  it  too, 
with  all  the  teafsshe  had,  which  were  very  many  indeed.  Will, 
however,  being  inflexible,  parried  his  uncle’s  objections  with 
a joke,  and  coaxed  the  young  lady  into  a smile  with  three 
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short  whispers.  As  it  was  plain  that  he  would  go,  and  had  set 
his  mind  upon  it,  John  Podgers  offered  him  a few  first-rate 
charms  out  of  his  own  pocket,  which  he  dutifully  declined  to 
accept. 

■You  see  what  a rare  thing  it  is  to  be  married ,»  said  Will, 
■and  how  careful  and  considerate  all  these  husbands  are. 
There's  not  a man  among  them  but  his  heart  is  leaping  to  fore- 
stall me  in  this  adventure,  and  yet  a strong  sense  of  duty 
keeps  him  back.  The  husbands  in  this  little  town  are  a pattern 
to  the  world,  and  so  must  the  wives  be  too,  for  that  matter, 
or  they  could  never  boast  half  the  influence  they  have.® 

Waiting  for  no  reply  to  this  sarcasm , he  snapped  his  fingers 
and  withdrew  into  the  house , and  thence  into  the  stable , while 
some  busied  themselves  in  refreshing  the  messenger,  and  others 
in  baiting  his  steed.  In  less  than  the  specified  lime , he  return- 
ed by  another  way,  with  a good  cloak  hanging  over  his  arm,  a 
good  sword  girded  by  his  side , and  leading  his  good  horse  ca- 
parisoned for  the  journey. 

■Now,®  said  Will,  leaping  into  the  saddle  at  a bound,  «up 
and  away.  Upon  your  mettle , friend,. and  push  on.  Good  night.® 

He  kissed  his  hand  to  the  young  lady,  nodded  to  his  drowsy 
uncle,  waved  his  cap  to  the  rest — and  off  they  flew,  pell-mell, 
as  if  all  the  witches  in  England  were  in  their  horses’  legs.  They 
were  out  of  sight  in  a minute. 

The  men  who  were  left  behind  shook  their  heads  doubt- 
fully, stroked  their  chins,  and  shook  their  heads  again.  The 
farrier  said,  that  certainly  Will  Marks  was  a good  horseman; 
nobody  should  ever  say  he  denied  that;  but  he  was  rash,  very 
rash , and  there  was  no  telling  what  the  end  of  it  might  be; 
what  did  he  go  for,  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  know  ? He 
wished  the  young  fellow  no  harm  , but  why  did  he  go?  Every 
body  echoed  these  words , and  shook  their  heads  again ; having 
done  which , they  wished  John  Podgers  good  night , and  strag- 
gled home  to  bed. 
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The  Kingston  people  were  in  their  first  sleep,  when  Will 
Marks  and  his  conductor  rode  through  the  town  and  up  to  the 
door  of  a house,  where  sundry  grave  functionaries  were  as- 
sembled, anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  renowned  John 
Podgers.  They  were  a little  disappointed  to  find  a gay  young 
man  in  his  place,  but  they  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  gave  him  full  instructions  how  he  was  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  gibbet,  and  watch  and  listen  to  the  witches,  and 
how  at  a certain  lime  he  was  to  burst  forth  and  cut  aud  slash 
among  them  vigorously,  so  that  the  suspected  parties  might  be 
found  bleeding  in  their  beds  next  day,  and  thoroughly  con- 
founded. They  gave  him  a great  quantity  of  wholesome  advice, 
besides,  and  — which  was  more  to  the  purpose  with  Will — a 
good  supper.  All  these  things  being  done,  and  midnight  nearly 
come,  they  sallied  forth  to  show  him  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  dreary  vigil. 

The  night  was  by  this  time  dark  and  threatening;  there 
was  a rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and  a low  sighing  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees,  which  was  very  dismal.  The  potentates 
of  the  tovVn  kept  so  uncommonly  close  to  Will,  that  they  trod 
upon  his  toes,  or  stumbled  against  his  ancles,  or  nearly  trip- 
ped up  his  heels  at  every  step  he  took  ; and  besides  these  an- 
noyances, their  teeth  chattered  so  with  fear,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  accompanied  by  a dirge  of  castanets. 

At  last  they  made  a halt  at  the  opening  of  a lonely  desolate 
space,  and  pointing  to  a black  object  at  some  distance,  asked 
Will  if  he  saw  that  yonder. 

«Yes,»  he  replied.  «What  then?* 

Informing  him  abruptly  that  it  was  the  gibbet  where  he 
was  to  watch,  they  wished  him  goodnight  in  an  extremely 
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friendly  manner,  and  ran  back  as  fast  as  their  feet  would  carry 
them. 

Will  walked  boldly  to  the  gibbet , and  glancing  upward 
when  he  came  under  it,  saw — certainly  with  satisfaction  — 
that  it  was  empty,  and  that  nothing  dangled  from  the  top  but 
some  iron  chains,  which  swung  mournfully  to  and  fro  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  breeze.  After  a careful  survey  of  every 
quarter,  he  determined  to  take  his  station  with  his  face  towards 
the  town;  both  because  that  would  place  him  with  his  back  to 
the  wind,  and  because  if  any  trick  or  surprise  were  attempted, 
it  would  probably  come  from  that  direction  in  Ike  first  in- 
stance. Having  taken  these  precautions , he  wrapped  bis  cloak 
about  him,  so  that  it  left  the  handle  of  his  sword  free,  and 
ready. to  his  hand,  and  leaning  against  the  gallows-tree,  with 
his  cap  uot  quite  so  much  on  one  side  as  it  had  been  before, 
took  up  his  position  for  the  night. 

Will  Marks  stood  leaning  against  the  gibbet,  with  his  face 
towards  the  town , scanning  the  distance  with  a keen  eye, 
which  sought  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  catch  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  any  person  or  persons  that  might  approach  towards 
him.  But  all  was  quiet,  and,  save  the  howling  of  the  wind  as  it 
swept  across  the  heath  in  gusts,  and  the  creaking  of  the  chains 
that  dangled  above  his  head,  there  was  no  sound  to  break  the 
sullen  stillness  of  the  night.  After  an  hour  or  so , this  mono- 
tony became  more  disconcerting  to  Will  than  the  most  furious 
uproar  would  have  been , and  he  heartily  wished  for  some  one 
antagonist  with  whom  he  might  have  a fair  stand-up  fight , if 
it  were  only  to  warm  himself. 

Truth  to  tell . it  was  a bitter  wind , and  seemed  to  blow  to 
the  very  heart  of  a mail  whose  blood , heated  but  now  with 
r§pid  riding,  was  the  more  sensitive  to  the  chilling  blast.  Will 
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was  a daring  fellow,  and  cared  not  a jot  for  hard  knocks  or 
sharp  blades,  but  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  move  or 
walk  about,  having  just  that  vague  expectation  of  a sudden 
assault  which  made  it  a comfortable  thing  to  have  something 
at  his  back,  even  though  that  something  was  a gallows-tree. 
He  had  no  great  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  the  age ; still, 
such  of  them  as  occurred  to  him  did  not  serve  to  lighten  the 
time  or  render  his  situation  the  more  endurable.  He  remenber- 
ed  how  witches  were  said  to  repair  at  that  ghostly  hour  to 
churchyards  and  gibbets,  and  such-like  dismal  spots,  to  pluck 
the  bleeding  mandrake,  or  scrape  the  flesh  from  dead  men's 
bones,  as  choice  ingredients  for  their  spells;  how,  stealing  by 
night  to  lonely  places,  they  dug 'graves  with  their  finger-nails, 
or  anointed  themselves,  before  riding  in  their  air,  with  a deli- 
cate pomatum  made  of  the  fat  of  infants  newly  boiled. 

These  and  many  oilier  fabled  practices  of  a no  less  agree- 
able nature,  and  all  having  some  reference  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed , passed  and  repassed  in  quick  succes- 
sion through  the  mind  of  Will  Marks,  and  adding  a shadowy 
dread  to  that  distrust  and  watchfulness  which  his  situation  in- 
spired, rendered  it  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  too,  the  rain  began  to  descend  heavily, 
and  driving  before  the  wind  in  a thick  mist,  obscured  even 
those  few  objects  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  before 
imperfectly  revealed. 

«l.ook!»  shrieked  a voice.  «Great  Heaven,  it  has  fallen  down 
and  stands  erect  as  if  it  lived ! » 

The  speaker  was  close  behind  him — the  voice  almost  at  his 
ear.  Will  threw  off  his  cloak,  drew  his  sword,  and  darting 
swiftly  round , seized  a woman  by  the  wrist,  who,  recoiling 
from  him  with  a dreadful  shriek , fell  struggling  upon  her 
knees.  Another  woman  clad , like  her  whom  he  had  grasped. 
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in  mourning  garments,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
were,  gazing  upon  his  face  witli  wild  and  glaring  eyes  that  quite 
appalled  him. 

«Say,»  cried  Will,  when  they  had  confronted  each  other 
thus,  for  some  time  — «what  are  you?* 

•Say  what  are  you?»  rctarned  the  woman,  «who  trouble 
even  this  obscene  resting  place  of  the  dead,  and  strip  the  gibbet 
of  its  honoured  burden? — Where  is  the  body?* 

He  looked  in  wonder  and  affright  from  the  woman  who 
questioned  him,  to  the  oilier  whose  arm  he  clutched. 

“Where  is  the  body?*  repeated  his  questioner,  more  firmly 
than  before ; «you  wear  no  livery  which  marks  you  for  the 
hireling  of  the  government.  You  are  no  friend  to  us,  or  I should 
recognise  you ; for  the  friends  of  such  as  we  are  few  in  number. 
What  are  you  then,  and  wherefore  are  you  here?* 

•I  am  no  foe  to  the  distressed  and  helpless,*  said  Will. — 
•Are  you  among  that  number?  You  should  be  by  your  looks.* 
.«YVe  are,*  was  the  answer. 

•It  is  you  who  have  been  wailing  and  weeping  here,  under 
cover  of  the  night?*  • 

• It  is,*  replied  the  woman  sternly,  and  pointing,  as  she 
spoke,  towards  her  companion  ; «shc  mourns  a husband  and 
1 a brother.  Even  the  bloody  law  that  reeks  its  vengeance  on 
the  dead,  does  not  make  that  a crime;  and  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  alike  to  us,  who  are  past  its  fear  or  favour.* 

Will  glanced  at  the  two  females,  and  could  barely  discern 
that  the  one  whom  he  addressed  was  much  the  elder,  and  that 
the  other  was  young  and  of  a slight  figure.  Both  were  deadly 
pale,  their  garments  wet  aud  torn,  their  hair  dishevelled  and 
streaming  in  the  wind,  themselves  bowed  down  with  grief  and 
misery ; their  whole  appearance  most  dejected  , wretched , and 
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forlorn.  A sight  so  different  from  any  he  had  expected  to  en- 
counter touched  him  to  the  quick  , and  all  idea  of  anylhing”but 
their  pitiable  condition  vanished  before  it. 

«I  am  a rough,  blunt  yeoman, » said  Will;  «why  I came 
here  is  told  in  a word;  you  have  been  overheard  at  a distance 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  I have  undertaken  a watch  for 
hags  or  spirits.  I came  here  expecting  aii  adventure,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  any.  If  there  be  aught  that  I can  do 
to  aid  you , name  it ; and  on  the  faith  of  a man  who  can  be  se- 
cret and  trusty,  I will  stand  by  you  to  the  death.* 

«How  comes  this  gibbet  to  be  empty?*  asked  the  elder  fe- 
male. 

«I  swear  to  you,*  replied  Will,  *tliat  I know  as  little  as 
yourself.  But  this  I know,  that  when  I came  here  an  hour  ago, 
or  so , it  was  as  it  is  now ; and  if,  as  I gather  from  your  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  so  last  night,  sure  lam  that  it  has  been  se- 
cretly disturbed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  folks  in  yonder 
town.  Bethink  you , therefore,  whether  you  may  have  no  friends 
in  league  with  you , or  with  him  on  whom  the  law  has  done  its 
worst , by  whom  these  sad  remains  have  been  removed  for 
burial.*  . - • 

The  women  spoke  together , and  Will  retired  a pace  or  two 
while  they  conversed  apart.  He  could  hear  them  sob  and  moan, 
and  saw  that  they  wrung  their  hands  in  fruitless  agony.  He 
could  hear  little  that  they  said  , but  between  whiles  he  gather- 
ed enough  to  assure  him  that  his  suggestion  was  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark , and  that  they  not  only  suspected  by  whom  the 
body  had  been  removed , but  also  whither  it  had  been  conveyed. 
When  they  had  been  in  conversation  a long  time,  they  turned 
towards  him  once  more.  This  time  the  younger  female  spoke. 
«You  have  offered  us  your  help.* 
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• I have.* 

• And  given  a pledge  that  yon  are  still  willing  to  redeem?* 

•Yes.  So  far  as  I may,  keeping  all  plots  and  conspiracies  at 

arm’s  length.* 

•Follow  ns,  friend.* 

Will,  Vvhose  self-possession  was  now  quite  restored,  needed 
no  second  bidding,  but,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  his  cloak  so  muffled  over  his  left  arm  as  to  serve  for  a kind 
of  shield  without  offering  any  impediment  to  its  free  action, 
suffered  them  to  lead  the  way.  Through  mud  and  mire  and 
wind  and  rain,  they  walked  in  silence  a full  mile.  At  length 
they  turned  into  a dark  lane,  where  suddenly  starling  out  from 
beneath  some  trees  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  a man  appear- 
ed having  in  his  charge  three  saddled  horses.  One  of  these  (his 
own  apparently),  in  obedience  to  a whisper  from  the  women, 
he  consigned  to  Will,  who,  seeing  that  they  were  mounted, 
mounted  also.  Then  without  a word  spoken  they  rode  on  to- 
gether, leaving  the  attendant  behind. 

They  made  no  halt  nor  slackened  their  pace  until  they  arriv- 
ed near  Putney.  At  a large  wooden  house  which  stood  apart 
from  any  other,  they  alighted,  and  giving  their  horses  to  one 
who  was  already  waiting,  passed  in  by  a side  door,  and  so  up 
some  narrow  creaking  stairs  into  a small  panelled  chamber, 
where  Will  was  left  alone.  He  had  not  been  here  very  long, 
when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  there  entered  to  him  a 
cavalier  whose  face  was  concealed  beneath  a black  mask. 

Will  stood  upon  his  guard , and  scrutinized  this  figure  from 
head  to  foot.  The  form  was  that  of  a man  pretty  far  advanced 
in  life , but  of  a firm  and  stalely  carriage,  llis  dress  was  of  a 
rich  and  costly  kind,  but  so  soiled  and  disordered  that  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  for  one  of  those  gorgeous  suits  which 
the  expensive  taste  and  fashion  of  the  lime  prescribed  for  men 
of  any  rank  or  station.  He  was  booled  and  spurred,  and  bore 
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about  him  even  as  many  tokens  of  the  state  of  the  roads  as  Will 
himself.  All  this  he  noted,  while  the  eyes  behind  the  mask  re- 
garded him  with  equal  attention.  This.survey  over,  the  cavalier 
broke  silence. 

•You're  young  and  bold,  and  would  be  richer  than. you 
are?® 

•The  two  first!  am,® returned  Will.  «The  last  I have  scarce- 
ly thought  of.  But  be  it  so.  Say  that  I would  be  richer  than  I 
am;  what  then ?»  - . 

«The  way  lies  before  you  now,-  replied  the  mask. 

•■Show  it  me.» 

•First  let  me  inform  you , that  you  were  brought  here  to- 
night lest  you  should  too  soon  have  told  your  tale  to  those  who 
placed  you  on  the  watch.® 

«I  thought  as  much  when  I followed, » said  Will.  «But  I am 
no. blab,  not  I.» 

•Good,®  relumed  the  mask.  «Now  listen.  He  who  was  to 
have  executed  the  enterprise  of  burying  that  body,  which,  as 
you  suspected,  was  taken  down  to-night,  has  left  us  in  our 
need.® 

Will  nodded , and  thought  within  himself  that  if  the  mask 
were  to  attempt  to  play  any  tricks,  the  first  eyelet-hole  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  his  doublet , counting  from  the  buttons  up  the 
front,  would  be  a very  good  place  in  which  to  pink  him  nicely. 

• You  are  here,  and  the  emergency  is  desperate.  I propose 
this  task  to  you.  Convey  the  body  (now  coffined  in  this  house), 
by  means  that  I shall  show,  to  the  church  of  Saint  Dunstan,  in 
London , to-morrow  night , and  the  service  shall  be  richly  paid. 
You’re  about  to  ask  whose  corpse  it  is.  Seek  not  to  know.  I warn 
you,  seek  not  to  know.  Felons  hang  in  chains  on  every  moor 
and  heath.  Believe,  as  others  do,  that  this  was  one,  and  ask  no 
further.  The  murders  of  state  policy , its  victims  or  avengers, 
had  best  remain  unknown  to  such  as  you.® 
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•The  mistery  of  this  service,"  said  Will,  "bespeaks  its  dan- 
ger. What  is  the  reward?" 

"One  hundred  golden  unities,"  replied  the  cavalier.  "The 
danger  to  one  who  cannot  be  recognized  as  the  friend  of  a 
fallen  cause  is  not  great,  but  there  is  some  hazard  to  be  run. 
Decide  between  that  and  the  reward." 

• What  if  1 refuse?"  said  Will. 

•Depart  in  peace;  in  God's  name,"  returned  the  inask  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  «and  keep  our  secret:  remembering  that 
those  who  brought  you  here,  were  crushed  and  stricken  wo- 
men , and  that  those  who  bade  you  go  free  could  have  had  your 
life  With  one  word,  and  no  man  the  wiser." 

Men  were  readier  to  undertake  desperate  adventures  in 
those  times,  than  they  are  now.  In  this  case  (he  temptation 
was  great,  and  the  punishment,  even  in  case  of  detection,  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  severe , as  Will  came  of  a loyal  stock , and 
his  uncle  was  in  good  repute,  and  a passable  tale  to  account 
for  his  possession  of  the  body  and  his  ignorance  of  the  identity, 
might  be  easily  devized.  The  cavalier  explained  that" a covered 
cart  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  ; that  the  time  of  de- 
parture could  be  arranged  so  that  he  should  reach  London 
bridge  at  dusk,  and  proceed  through  the  city  after  the  day  had 
closed  in  ; that  people  would  be  ready  at  his  journey's  cud  to 
place  the  coffin  in  a vault  without  a minute’s  delay ; that  offi- 
cious inquiries  in  the  streets  would  be  easily  repelled  by  the 
tale  that  he  was  carrying  for  interment  the  corpse  of  one  who 
had  died  of  the  plague ; aud  in  short  showed  him  every  reason 
why  he  should  succeed , and  none  why  he  should  not. 

After  a time  they  were  joined  by  another  gentleman  , mask- 
ed like  the  first,  who  added  new  arguments  to  those  which  had 
been  already  urged;  the  wretched  wife,  too,  added  her  tears 
and  prayers  to  their  calmer  representations;  and  in  the  end 
Will,  moved  by  compassion  and  good  nature,  by  a love  of  the 
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marvellous , by  a mischievous  anticipation  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Kingston  people,  when  he  should  be  missing  next  day,  and 
finally  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  took  upon  himself  the  task,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  successful  execution. 

The  following  night,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  the  hollow 
echoes  of  old  London  bridge  responded  to  the  rumbling  of  the 
cart  which  contained  the  ghastly  load,  the  object  of  Will  Marks's 
oar6.  Sufficiently  disguised  to  attract  no  attention  by  his  garb. 
Will  walked  at  the  horse’s  head . as  unconcerned  as  a man  could 
be  who  was  sensible  that  be  had  now  arrived  at  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  his  undertaking,  but  full  of  boldness  and  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  Alter  nine,  none  could  walk  the 
streets  without  danger  of  their  lives;  and  even  at  this  hour  rob- 
beries and  murder  were  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
shops  upon  the  bridge  were  all  closed;  the  low  wooden  arches 
thrown  across  the  way  were  like  so  manyhlack  pits,  in  every 
one  of  which  ill-favoured  fellows  lurked  in  knots  of  three  or 
four ; some  standing  upright  against  the  wall  lying  in  wait, 
others  skulking  in  gateways  and  thrusting  out  their,  uncombed 
heads  and  scowling  eyes,  others  crossing  and  recrossing,  and 
constantly  jostling  both  horse  and  man  to  provoke  a quarrel, 
others  stealing  away  and  summoning  their  companions  in  a low 
whistle.  Once,  even  in  that  short  passage,  there  was  a noise 
of  scuffling  and  the  clash  of  swords  behind  him ; but  Will,  who 
knew  the  city  and  its  ways , kept  straight  on  and  scarcely  turn- 
ed his  head. 

The  streets  being  uupaved , the  rain  of  the  night  before  had 
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converted  them  into  a perfect  quagmire,  which  the  splashing 
water  spouts  from  the  gables , and  the  filth  and  offal  cast  from 
the  different  houses  swelled  in  no  small  degree.  Many  parts 
even  of  the  main  streets,  with  their  projecting  stories  tottering 
overhead  and  nearly  shutting  out  the  sky , were  more  like  huge 
chimneys  thau  open  ways.  At  the  corners  of  some  of  these, 
great  bonfires  were  burning  to  prevent  infection  from  the  plague, 
of  which  it  was  rumoured  that  some  citizens  had  lately  died; 
and  few  who , availing  themselves  of  the  light  thus  afforded, 
paused  for  a moment  to  look  around  them , would  have  been 
disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  disease,  or  wondered  at 
its  dreadful  visitations. 

But  it  was  not  in  such  scenes  as  these , or  even  in  the  deep 
and  miry  road  that  Will  Marks  found  the  chief  obstacles  to  his 
progress.  There  were  kites  and  ravens  feeding  in  the  streets 
(the  only  scavengers  the  city  kept),  who  scented  what  he  carried, 
followed  the  cart  or  fluttered  on  its  lop , and  croaked  their 
knowledge  of  its  burden  and  their  ravenous  appetite  for  prey. 
There  were  distant  fires,  where  the  poor  wood  and  plaster 
tenements  waisted  fiercely,  and  whither  crowds  made  their 
way,  clamouring  eagerly  for  plunder,  beating  down  all  who 
came  within  their  reach,  and  yelling  like  devils  let  loose.  There 
were  single-handed  men  flying  from  bands  of  ruffians,  who 
pursued  them  with  uaked  weapons,  and  hunted  them  savagely; 
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there  were  drunken  desperate  robbers  issuing  from  their  dens 
and  staggering  through  the  open  public  streets , where  no  man 
dared  molest  them  ; there  were  vagabond  servitors  returning 
from  the  Bear  Garden , where  had  been  good  sport  that  day, 
dragging  alter  them  their  torn  and  bleeding  dogs,  or  leaving 
them  to  die  and  rot  upon  the  road.  Nothing  was  abroad  brut 
cruelty,  violence,  and  disorder. 

Many  were  Ihe  inlerruptions  which  Will  Marks  encountered 
from  these  stragglers,  and  many  the  narrow  escapes  he  made. 
Now  some  stout  bully  would  take  his  seat  upon  the  cart,  insist- 
ing to  be  driven  to  his  own  home ; and  now  two  or  three  men 
would  come  down  upon  him  together,  and  demand  that,  on 
peril  of  his  life , he  showed  them  what  he  had  inside.  Then  a 
party  of  the  city  watch  upon  their  rounds  would  draw  across 
the  road,  and.  not  satisfied  with  his  tale,  question  him  closely, 
and  revenge  themsetves  by  a little  cutting  and  hustling  for  mal- 
treatment sustained  at  other  hands  that  night.  All  these  assail- 
ants had  to  be  rebutted , some  by  fair  words , some  by  foul, 
and  some  by  blows.  But  Will  Marks  was  not  the  man  to  be 
stopped  or  turned  back  now  he  had  penetrated  so  far,  and 
though  he  got  on  slowly,  still  he  made  his  way  down  Fleet- 
street,  and  reached  the  church  at  last. 

As  he  had  been  forewarned , all  was  in  readiness.  Directly 
he  stopped,  the  coffin  was  removed  by  four  men,  who  appear- 
ed so  suddenly,  that  they  seemed  to  have  started  from  the 
earth.  A fifth  mounted  the  cart,  and  scarcely  allowing  Will 
lime  to  snatch  from  it  a little  bundle  containing  such  of  his 
own  clothes  as  he  had  thrown  off  on  assuming  his  disguise, 
drove  briskly  away.  Will  never  saw  man  or  cart  again. 

He  followed  the  body  into  the  church,  and  it  was  well  he 
lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  for  the  door  was  immediately  closed. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  building,  save  that  which  came  from 
a couple  of  torches  borne  by  two  men,  in  cloaks,  who  stood 
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upon  the  brink  of  a vault.  Each  supported  a female  figure;  and 
all  observed  a perfect  silence.  •' 

By  this  dim  and  solemn  glare,  which  made  Will  feel  as 
though  light  itself  were  dead,  and  its  tomb  the  dreary  arches 
that  frowned  above , they  placed  the  coffin  in  the  vault  with 
uncovered  heads,  and  closed  it  up.  One  of  the  torch-Bearefs 
then  turned  to  Will  and  stretched  forth  his  hand,  in  which 
was  a purse  of  goold.  Something  told  him  directly  that  those 
were  the  same  eyes  he  had  seen  beneath  the  mask. 

•Take  it , » said  the  cavalier,  in  a low  voice , «and  be  happy. 
Though  these  have  been  hasty  obsequies,  and  no  priest  has 
blessed  the  work , there  will  not  be  the  less  peace  with  thee 
hereafter,  for  having  laid  his  bones  beside  those  of  his  little 
children.  Keep  thy  own  counsel,  for  thy  sake  no  less  than  ours, 
and  God  be  with  thee ! » 

•The  blessing  of  a widowed  mother  on  thy  head,  good 
friend!»  cried  the  younger  lady  through  her  tears;  «the  bless- 
ing of  one  who  has  now  no  hope  or  rest  but  in  the  grave!* 

Will  stood  with  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and  involuntarily 
made  a gesture  as  though  he  would  return  it,  for  though  a 
thoughtless  fellow,  he  was  of  a frank  and  generous  nature.  But 
the  two  gentlemen  extinguishing  their  torches,  cautioned  him 
to  be  gone , as  their  common  safety  would  be  endangered  by  a 
longer  delay  ; and  at  the  same  time  their  retreating  footsteps 
sounded  through  the  church.  He  turned , therefore , towards 
the  point  at  which  he  had  entered , and  seeing  by  a faint  gleam 
in  the  distance  that  the  door  was  again  partially  open,  groped 
his  way  towards  it,  and  so  passed  into  the  street. 

Meantime  the  local  authorities  of  Kingston  had  kept  watch 
and  ward  all  the  previous  night,  francying  every  now  and  then 
that  dismal  shrieks  were  borne  towards  them  on  the  wind,  and 
frequently  winking  to  each  other  and  drawing  closer  to  the  fire 
as  they  drank  the  health  of  the  lonely  sentinel,  upon  whom  a 
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clerical  (1)  gentleman  present  was  especially  sevcre-by  reason  of 
his  levity  and  youthful  folly.  Two  or  three  of  the  gravest  of  the 
company,  who  were  of  a theological  turn , propounded  to  him 
the  question  whether  such  a character  was  not  but  poorly  arm- 
ed for  single  combat  with  the  devil,  and  whether  he  himself 
would  not  have  been  a stronger  opponent;  but  the  clerical  gen- 
tleman, sharply  reproving  them  for  their  presumption  in  dis- 
cussing such  questions,  clearly  showed  that  a fitter  champion 
than  WiH  could  scarcely  have  been  selected , not  only  for  that 
being  a child  of  Satan , he  was  the  less  likely  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  but  because  Satan  himself 
would  be  at  his  ease  in  such  company , and  would  not  scruple 
to  kick  up  his  heels  to  an  extent  which  it  was  quite  certain  he 
would  never  venture  before  clerical  eyes,  under  whose  influence 
(as  was  notorious)  he  became  quite  a tame  and  milk  and 
water  character. 

But  when  next  morning  arrived,  and  with  it  no  Will  Marks, 
and  when  a strong  party  repairing  to  the  spot,  as  a strong 
party  ventured  to  do  in  broad  day,  found  Will  gone  and  the 
gibbet  empty,  matters  grew  serious  indeed.  The  day  passing 
away  and  no  news  arriving,  and  the  night  going  on  also  without 
any  intelligence , the  thing,  grew  more  tremendous  still ; in 
short , the  neighbourhood  worked  itself  up  to  such  a comfort- 
able pilch  of  mystery  and  horror,  that  it  is  a great  question  whe- 
ther the  general  feeling  wasn't  one  of  excessive  disappointment 
when,  on  the  second  morning.  Will  Marks  returned. 

However  this  may  be , back  Will  came  in  a very  cool  and 
collected  state,  and  appearing  not  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  any  body  except  John  Podgers,  who,  having  been  sent 
for,  w'as  silting  in  the  Town  Hall,  crying  slowly  and  dozing 

{<)  A Prole tlanl  clergyman. 
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between  whiles.  Having  embraced  his  unde  and  assured  him 
of  his  safely,  Will  mounted  on  a table  and  told  his  story  to  the 
crowd. 

And  surely  they  would  have  been  the  most  unreasonable 
crowd  that  ever  assembled  together,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
least  respect  disappointed  with  the  tale  he  told  them ; for,  be- 
sides describing  the  Witches'  Dance  to  the  minutest  motion  of 
their  legs,  and  performing  it  in  character  on  the  table,  with 
the  assistance  of  a broomstick , he  related  how  they  had  carried 
off  the  body  in  a copper  cauldron , and  so  bewitched  him  that 
he  lost  his  senses,  until  he  found  himself  lying  under  a hedge 
at  least  ten  miles  off,  whence  he  had  straightway  returned  as 
they  then  beheld.  The  story  gained  such  universal  applause, 
that  it  soon  afterwards  brought  down  express  from  London,  the 
great  witchfinder  of  the  age,  the  heaven-born  Hopkins,  who, 
having  examined  Will  closely  on  several  points,  pronounced  it 
the  most  extraordinary  and  the  best  accredited  witch  story 
ever  known,  under  which  title  it  was  published  at  the  Three 
Bibles,  on  London  bridge  , in  small  quarto,  with  a view  of  the 
cauldron  from  an  original  drawing,  and  a portrait  of  the  cle- 
rical gentleman  as  he  sat  by  the  lire. 

On  one  point.  Will  was  particularly  careful;  and  that  was 
to  describe  for  the  witches  he  had  seen  , three  impossible  old 
females  whose  likenesses  never  were  or  will  be.  Thus  he  saved 
the  lives  of  the  suspected  parties , and  of  all  other  old  women 
who  were  dragged  before  him  to  be  identified. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  John  Podgers  much  grief  and 
sorrow,  until  happening  one  day  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  house- 
keeper, and  observing  her  to  be  plainly  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism, he  procured  her  to  be  burnt  as  an  undoubted  witch. 
For  this  service  to  the  state,  he  was  immediately  knighted,  and 
became  from  that  time  Sir. John  Podgers. 

Will  Marks  never  gained  any  clue  to  the  mystery  in  which 
he  had  been  an  actor,  nor  did  any  inscription  in  the  church. 
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which  he  often  visited  afterwards,  nor  any  of  the  limited  in- 
quiries that  he  dared  to  make , yield  him  the  least  assistance. 
As  he  kept  his  own  secret,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  gold 
discreetly  and  sparingly.  In  course  of  time  he  married  the 
young  lady  of  whom  I have  already  told  you , whose  name  is 
not  recorded,  with  whom  he  led  a prosperous  and  happy  life. 
Years  and  years  alter  this  adventure,  it  was  his  wont  to  tell  her 
upon  a stormy  night , that  it  was  a great  comfort  to  him  to 
thin  kthat  those  bones,  to  whomsoever  they  might  have  belong- 
ed , were  not  bleaching  in  the  troubled  air,  but  were  moulder- 
ing away  with  the  dust  of  their  own  kith  and  kindred  in  a quiet 
grave. 

Marley  (1)  was  dead:  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  was  signed  by  the 
clergyman-,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and  the  chief  mourner. 
Scrooge  signed  it:  and  Scrooge's  name  was  good  upon  Change, 
for  anything  he  chose  to  put  bis  hand  to.  Old  Marley  was  as 
dead  as  a door-nail. 

Mind ! I don’t  mean  to  say  that  1 know,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, what  there  is  particularly  dead  about  a door-nail.  I 
might  have  been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a coffin-nail  as 
the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the  trade.  But  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile;  and  my  unhallowed  hands (*) 

(*)  The  partner  of  Scrooge , both  grasping  mercbanl-bankcrs.  1 
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shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the  Country's  done  for.  You  will  there- 
fore permit  me  to  repeat,  emphatically,  that  Marley  was  as  dead 
as  a door-nail.  . 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead?  Of  course  he  did.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners  for  I dont't  know 
how  many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor,  his  sole  admi- 
nistrator, his  sole  assign , his  sole  residuary  legatee , his  sole 
friend  and  sole  mourner.  And  even  Scrooge  was  not  so  dread- 
fully cut  up  by  the  sad  event,  but  that. he  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business  on  the  very  day  of  the  funeral,  and  solemnis- 
ed it  with  an  undoubted  bargain. 

The  mention  of  Marley’s  funeral  brings  me  back  to  the  point 
I started  from.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Marley  was  dead.  This 
must  be  distinctly  understood,  or  nothing  wonderful  can  come 
of  the  story  I am  going  to  relate.  If  we  were  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced (i)  that  Hamlet's  Father  died  before  the  play  began, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  taking  a stroll 
at  night,  in  an  easterly  wind , upon  his  own  ramparts,  than 
there  would  be  in  any  other  middle-aged  gentleman  rashly 
turning  out  after  dark  in  a breezy  spot  — say  Saint  Paul’s 
Church yar,d  for  instance  — literally  to  astonish  his  son  s weak 
mind.  , 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  Old  Marley's  name.  There  it  stood, 
years  afterwards,-  above  the  warehouse  door:  Scrooge  and 
Marley.  The  firm  wras  known  as  Scrooge  and  Marley.  Some- 

(I)  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Hamlet  where  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  appears 
to  his  son. 
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times  people  new  to  the  business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge , and 
sometimes  Marley,  but  he  answered  to  both  names:  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him. 

Oh!  But  he  was  a tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge!  a squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
ing, covetous  old  sinner!  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from  which 
no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire;  secret,  and  self- 
contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within  him  froze 
his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled  his  cheek, 
stiffened  his  gait;  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue;  and 
spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A frosty  rime  was  on 
his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried 
his  own  low  temperature  always  about  with  him ; he  iced  his 
office  in  the  dog-days;  and  didn't  thaw  it  one  degree  at 
Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge.  No 
warmth  could  warm , nor  wintry  weather  chill  him.  No  wind 
that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow  was  more  in- 
tent upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty. 
Foul  weather  didn't  know  where  to  have  him.  The  heaviest 
rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advan- 
tage over  him  in  only  one  respect.  They  often  «came  down* 
handsomely,  and  Scrooge  never  did. 


TIGHT-FISTED =de  puflo  aprelatlo  (ta- 
calio). 

GRINDSTONE=:piedra  de  aBlar,  Iraba-  . 
Jo  duro  y constante. 

FLINT  = pedernal. 

FROZEN  ( fretie , frown)  = helar. 

HIPPED  (nlp)=morder,  picar  los  ex- 
tretnos  (con  cl  trio). 

SHRIVELLED — encogido  (coroo  un  per— 
garni  no). 

8TIFFEN  = poner  tleao. 

GAIT  =:  el  andar. 


SHREWEDLY—  con  habilidad  6 inieli- 
gencia. 

FROSTY  RIME  = escarcba,  bielo. 
w'iRY=de  alatnbre. 

DOG-DAYS  •=  canicula. 

CHILL=enfriar,  balar. 

BITTERER =maa  peneirante  , cruel. 
SNOW  = nie»e. 

PELTING  RA!N=tluTia  que  aiota  h im- 
puUo  del  Tiento. 

TO  HAVE  HIM=cogerle. 

•CAME  DOWN*  =b»jar.  set  dadivoso. 
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Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with  gladsome 
looks,  «My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you?  when  will  you  come  to 
see  me?»  No  beggars  implored  him  to  bestow  a trifle,  no  child- 
ren asked  him  what  it  was  o’clock , no  man  or  woman  ever 
once  in  all  his  life  inquired  the  way  to  such  and  such  a place, 
of  Scrooge.  Even  the  blindmen’s  dogs  appeared  to  know  him; 
and  when  they  saw  him  coming  on  , would  tug  their  owners 
into  doorways  and  up  eonrts,  and  then  would  wag  their  tails 
as  though  they  said,  «no  eye  at  all  is  belter  than  an  evil  eye, 
dark  master  !» 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care?  It  was  the  very  thing  he  liked. 
To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life , warning  all 
human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was  what  the  knowing 
ones  call  «nuts»  to  Scrooge. 

Once  upon  a time  — of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year,  on 
Christmas  Eve — old  Scrooge  sat  busy  in  his  counting-house. 
It  was  cold,  bleak,  biting  weather:  foggy  withal:  and  he  could 
hear  the  people  in  the  court  outside  go  wheezing  up  and  down, 
beating  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  stamping  their  feet 
upon  the  pavement  stones  to  warm  them.  The  city  clocks  had 
only  just  gone  three , but  it  was  quite  dark  already : it  had  not 
been  light  all  day:  and  candles  were  flaring  in  the  windows  of 
the  neighbouring  offices , like  ruddy  smears  upon  the  palpable 
brown  air.  The  fog  came  pouring  in  at  every  chink  and  key- 
hole, and  was  so  dense  without,  that  although  the  court  was 
of  the  narrowest , the  houses  opposite  were  mere  phantoms. 
To  see  the  dingy  cloud  come  drooping  down  , obscuring  eve- 


THE  WAT  TO=por  donde  se  iba  a. 
TUG  = lle*ar  eon  urn  tiros. 

DOORWAYS =porUle». 

COURTS — patios , plaiuelelas  d ealle- 
juelas  sin  salida. 

WAG=mencar, 

TAILS  — rabos. 

EDGF.  = ir  d«  rcfllon. 

KNOWING  ONES=inltligcntei , listos. 


•NUTS*  =cascajo,  nueces  (miel  lobrt 
Hojuelai) . 

WITHAL=oindo  matt. 
WHEEZING=respirar  do  un  modo  di- 
ficit  t sonoro. 

FLARING  =echar  llama  rojiu. 

_L 

SMEARS  = rasgos  6 manchones. 

DINGY =b!anco  sucio. 

DROOPING  s caer  poco  1 poeo. 
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rything,  one  might  have  thought  Utat  Nature  lived  hard  by, 
and  was  brewing  on  a large  scale. 

The  door  of  Scrooge’s  counting-house  was  open  that  he 
might  keep  his  eye  upon  his  clerk,  who  in  a dismal  little  cell 
beyond,  a sort' of  tank,  was  copying  letters.  Scrooge  had  a 
very  small  fire , but  the  clerk's  fire  was  so  very  much  smaller 
that  it  looked  like  one  coal.  But  he  couldn't  replenish  it,  for 
Scrooge  kept  the  cpal-box-in  his  own  room;  and  so  surely  as 
the  clerk  came  in  with  the  shovel,  the  blaster  predicted  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  part.  Wherefore  the  clerk 
put  on  his  white  comforter,  and  tried  to  warm  himself  at  the 
candle;  in  which  effort,  not  being  a man  of  a strong  imagina- 
tion, he  failed 

Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened  so , that  people 
ran  about  with  flaring  links,  proffering  their  services  to  go 
before  horses  in  carriages , and  conduct  them  on  their  way.' 
The  ancient  tower  of  a church , whose  gruff  old  bell  was  always 
peeping  slily  down  at  Scrooge  out  of  a gothic  window  in  the 
wall,  became  invisible,  and  struck  the  hours  and  quarters  in 
the  clouds,  with  tremulous  vibrations  afterwards,  as  if  its 
teeth  were  chattering  in  its  frozen  head  up  there.  The.  cold 
became  intense.  In  the  main  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  court, 
some  labourers  were  repairing  the  gas-pipes,  and  had  light- 
ed a great  fire  in  a brazier,  round  which  a party  of  ragged  men 
and  boys  were  gathered:  warming  their  hands  and  winking 
their  eyes  before  the  blaze  in  rapture.  The  water-plug  being 
left  in  solitude,  its  overflowings  sullenly  congealed,  and  turn- 
ed to  misanthropic  ice.  The  brightness  of  the  shops  where 


HARD  BY=al  lado. 

BREWlNG  = bacer  cerbeta. 

CLERK  (clark)=dependienle. 

TANK  = estanque  d piscina, 

COAL-BOX = ca  r boncra . 
a 

SHOV  EL  = pala  , badila  d cogedor- 
COMFORTER = cbalina . 
LINKS=tbachones  de  vienlo. 


FEEPING  = asomar  la  cabeaa. 
CHATTERING— dar  diente  con  dienle. 
GAS-PIPES  = caneria  del  gas. 

RAGGED =andrajosos. 
WINKING=hacer  guilios. 
WATER-PLUG =tapon  d piston  de  agua, 
d fuente  , fuentc  publics. 

t 

CONGEALED =hclar. 
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holly  sprigs  and  berries  crackled  in  the  lamp-heat  of  the  win- 
dows, made  pale  faces  ruddy  as  they  passed.  Poulterers'  and 
grocers'  trades  became  a splendid  joke:  a glorious  pageant, 
with  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  believe  that  such  dull 
principles  as  bargain  and  sale  had  anything  to  do.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  in  the  strong-hold  of  the  mighty  Mansion  House,  gave 
orders  to  his  fifty  cooks  and  butlers  to  keep  Christmas  as  a Lord 
Mayor’s  household  should;  and  even  the  little  tailor,  whom  he 
had  fined  five  shillings  on  the  previous  Monday  for  being  drunk 
and  blood-thirsty  in  the  streets,  stirred  up  to-morrow's  pud- 
ding iu  his  garret , while  his  lean  wife  and  the  baby  sallied  out 
to  buy  the  beef. 

Foggier  yet,  and  colder!  Piercing,  searching , biting  cold. 
If  the  good  Saint  Dunslan  had  but  nipped  the  Evil  Spirit's  nose 
with  a touch  of  such  weather  as  that , instead  of  using  his  fa*- 
miliar  weapons,  then  indeed  he  would  have  roared  to  lusty 
purpose.  The  owner  of  one  scant  young  nose,  gnawed  and 
mumbled  by  the  hungry  cold  as  bones  are  gnawed  by  dogs, 
stooped  down  at  Scrooge's  keyhole  to  regale  him  with  a Christ- 
mas carol:  but  at  the  first  sound  of — 

„ «God  bless  you  merry  gentleman  ! 

Nay  nothing  you  dismay!* 

Scrooge  seized  the  ruler  with  such  energy  of  action,  that  the 


IIOLLY  SPRIGS  = ramitas  de  acebo  {que 
se  usan  en  la  navidad  como  en  Ma- 
drid la  albahaca  en  las  verbenas). 

CRACKLED =chisporrotear. 

POULTERERS' GROCERS’ =de  los 

polleros tenderos  de  comesti- 

bles. 

LORD  MAYOR  (mair)=corrcgidor. 

MANSION  HOUSE  = palacio  del  Lord 
mayor  en  Londres. , 

BUTLERS =despenseros , reposteros. 

FINED  cmullar. 


BLOOD-TniRSTY=sanguinario , pen- 
denciero. 

PUDDING  = budin. 

BABY=crialura. 

TO  LUSTY  PURPOSE  =con  vigorosa  efi- 
cacia  , con  el  alma. 

4 

GNAWED  (nad)  = roer. 

MUMBLED  = comer  (con  los  labios  cer- 
rados). 

KEYHOLE  = ojo  de  la  Have. 

CAROL  = villancico , coplas. 

RULER  = regia. 
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singer  fled  in  terror,  leaving  the  keyhole  to  the  fog  and  even 
more  congenial  frost.  • * 

At  length  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  counting-house  ar- 
rived. With  an  ill-will  Scrooge  dismounted  from  his  stool,  and 
tacitly  admitted  the  fact  to  the  expectant  clerk  in  the  Tank, 
who  instantly  snuffed  his  candle  out,  and  put  on  his  hat.  . . . 

Scrooge  took  his  melancholy  dinner  in  his  usual  melan- 
choly tavern;  and  having  read  all  the  newspapers,  aud  beguil- 
ed the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his  banker  s-book,  went  home 
to  bed.  He  lived  in  chambers  which  had  once  belonged  to  his 
deceased  partner.  They  were  a gloomy  suite  of  rooms,  in  a 
lowering  pile  of  building  up  a yard , where  it  had  so  little  bu- 
siness to  be , that  one  could  scarcely  help  fancying  it  must  have 
run  there  when  it  was  a young  house , playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  other  houses , and  have  forgotten  the  way  out  again. 
It  was  old  enough  now,  and  dreary  enough , for  nobody  lived 
in  it  but  Scrooge,  the  other  rooms  being  all  let  out  as  offices. 
The  yard  was  so  dark  that  even  Scrooge,  who  kuew  its  every 
stone,  was  fain  to  grope  with  his  hands.  The  fog  and  frost  so 
hung  about  the  black  old  gateway  of  the  house,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Genius  of  the  Weather  sat  in  mournful  meditation  on 
the  threshold. 

Now,  it  is  a fact,  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  particular 
about  the  knocker  on  the  door,  except  that  it  was  very  large. 
It  is  also  a fact,  that  Scrooge  had  seen  it  night  and  morning 
during  his  whole  residence  in  that  place ; also  that  Scrooge 
had  as  little  of  what  is  called  fancy  about  him  as  any  man  in 
the  City  of  London,  even  including  — which  is  a bold  word  — 
the  corporation,  aldermen  , and  livery.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Scrooge  had  not  bestowed  one  thought  on  Marlcy, 


8TOOL=banquela. 

SHOPPED OUT  =»pag6  despabilan- 

do. 

TAVERN  = laberna  , hosier ia. 

UP  A YARD  — en  lo  alto  do  un  patio  d 
plazueleta  tin  talida. 


niDE-AKD-SEEK  =escondilc. 

FAIN  =obligado, 

GATEWAY  = portalon. 

KNOCKER  = atdabon. 

FANCY  ^imagination  [en  am  bos  senli- 
do«). 
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since  his  last  mention  of  his  seven-years'  dead  partner  that 
afternoon.  And  then  let  any  man  explain  to  nm,  if  he  can , how 
it  happened  that  Scrooge,  having  his  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
door,  saw  in  the  knocker,  without  its  undergoing  any  interme- 
diate process  of  change : not  a knocker,  but  Marley’s  face. 

Marley's  face.  It  was  not  in  impenetrable  shadow  as  the 
other  objects  in  the  yard  were,  but  had  a dismal  light  about  it, 
like  a bad  lobster  in  a dark  cellar.  It  was  not  angry  or  ferocious, 
but  looked  at  Scrooge  as  Marlcy  used  to  look:  with  ghostly 
spectacles  turned  up  upon  its  ghostly  forehead.  The  hair  was 
curiously  stirred,  as  if  by  breath  or  hot-air;  and  though  the 
eyes  were  wide  open , they  were  perfectly  motionless.  That, 
and  its  livid  colour , made  it  horrible : but  its  horror  seemed 
to  be , in  spite  of  the  face  and  beyond  its  control , rather  than 
a part  of  its  own  expression. 

As  Scrooge  looked  fixedly  at  tills  phenomenon,  it  was  a 
knocker  again. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  startled , or  that  his  blood  was  not 
conscious  of  a terrible  sensation  to  which  it  had  been  a stran- 
ger from  infancy,  would  be  untrue.  But  he  put  his  hand  upon 
the  key  he  had  relinquished , turned  it  sturdily,  walked  in,  and 
lighted  his  candle. 

He  did  pause , with  a moment's  irresolution , before  he  shut 
, the  door;  and  he  did  look  cautiously  behind  it  first,  as  if  he 
half-expected  to  be  terrified  with  the  sight  of  Marley's  pig-tail 
sticking  out  into  the  hall.  But  there  was  nothing  on  the  back  of 
the  door , except  the  screws  and  nuts  that  held  the  knocker 
on  ; so  he  said  «Pooh , pooh!»  and  closed  it  with  a bang. 

The  sound  resounded  through  the  house  like  thunder.  Every 
room  above,  and  every  cask  in  the  wine-merchant's  cellars 
below,  appeared  to  have  a separate  peal  of  echoes  of  its  own. 


SEVEN-YEARS'  DEAD  — muerto  hiee 
siele  aftos. 

LOBSTER = langosta. 

CELLAR = bodega. 


PlG-TAlL=rabo  de  cochiao,  colela  de 
peluca . 

SCREWS  AND  NUTS=U>raiUos  y Uitr- 
BANG  - esirueudo.  (ca». 
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Scrooge  was  not  a man  lo  be  frightened  by  echoes.  He  fastened 
the  door,  and  walked  across  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs;  slow- 
ly too : trimming  his  candle  as  he  went. 

You  may  talk  vaguely  about  driving  a coach-and-six  up  (1) 
a good  old  flight  of  stairs , or  through  a bad  young  Act  of  Par- 
liament; but  l mean  to  say  you  might  have  got  a hearse  up  that 
staircase,  and  taken  it  broadwise,  with  the  splinter-bar  to- 
wards the  wall , and  the  door  towards  the  balustrades:  and  done 
it  easy.  There  was  plenty  of  width  for  that,  and  room  lo  spare; 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Scrooge  thought  he  saw  a lo- 
comotive hearse  going  on  before  him  in  the  gloom.  Half  a do- 
zen gas-lamps  out  of  the  street  wouldn't  have  lighted  the  entry 
loo  well , so  you  may  suppose  that  it  was  pretty  dark  with 
Scrooge's  dip. 

Up  Scrooge  went,  not  caring  a button  for  that:  darkness  is 
cheap , and  Scrooge  liked  it.  But  before  he  shut  his  heavy  door, 
he  walked  through  his  rooms  to  see  that  all  was  right.  He  had 
just  enough  recollection  of  the  face  to  desire  to  do  that. 

Sitting-room,  bed-room,  lumber-room.  All  as  they  should 
be.  Nobody  under  the  table,  nobody  under  the  sofa;  a small 
fire  in  the  grate ; spoon  and  basin  ready ; and  the  little  saucep- 
an of  gruel  (Scrooge  had  a cold  in  his  head)  upon  the  hob.  No- 
body under  the  bed ; nobody  in  the  closet ; nobody  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown , which  was  hanging  up  in  a suspicious  attitude  against 
the  wall.  Lumber-room  as  usual.  Old  fire-guard,  old  shoes, 
two  fish-baskets , washing-stand  on  three  legs , and  a poker. 

Quite  satisfied,  he  closed  his  door,  and  locked  himself  in; 

(I)  Alluding  to  two  familiar  sayings  or  comparisons. 


COACH-AND-SIX  = coche  y scis  ca- 
ballos. 

IIKARSE  = feretro,  carro  funebre. 
SPLINTER-BAR  = lania. 

TO  SPARE =de  sobra. 

DIP  — vela  de  scbo. 


SAUCEPAN =caiuela-sarien  (de  hierro). 
GRUEL  — bebida  confortante. 

HOB  — plancha  flja  en  las  rejas  6 chi- 
meneas  inglesas  en  un  lado  y olro, 
para  arrimar  algo  6 la  lurabre. 
POKER  = furgon. 
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double-locked  himself  in , which  was  not  his  custom.'  Thus  se- 
cured against  surprise , he  took  off  his  cravat ; put  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,  and  his  night-cap;  and  sat  down  before 
the  fire  to  take  his  gruel.  . • 

’It  was  a very  low  fire  indeed;  nothing  on  such  a bitter  night. 
He  was  obliged  to  sit  close  to  it;  and  brood  over  it,  before  he 
could  extract  the  least  sensation  of  warmth  from  such  a handful 
of  fuel.  The  fire-place  was  au  old  one , built  by  some  Dutch 
merchant  long  ago  , and  paved  all  round  with  quaint  DutPh 
tiles . designed  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  There  were  Cains 
and  Abels;  Pharaoh's  daughters , Queens  of  Sheba,  Angelic 
messengers  descending  through  the  air  on  clouds  like  feather- 
beds, Abrahams,  Belshazzars,  Apostles  putting  off  to  sea  in 
butter-boats,  hundreds  of  figures,  to  attract  his  thoughts;  and 
yet  that  face  of  Marley , seven  years  dead , came  like  the  ancient 
Prophet's  rod , and  swallowed  up  the  whole.  If  each  smooth 
tile  had  been  a blank  at  first,  with  power  to  shape  some  pic- 
ture on  its  surface  from  the  disjointed  fragments  of  his  thoughts, 
there  would  have  been  a copy  of  old  Marley's  head  on  eve- 
ry one. 

•Humbug!*  said  Scrooge ; and  walked  across  the  room. 

• After  several  turns,  he  sat  down  again.  As  he  threw  .his 
head  back  in  the  chair,  his  glance  happened  to  rest  upon  a 
bell , a disused  bell , that  hung  in  the  room , and  communicated 
for  some  purpose  now  forgotten  with  a chamber  in  the  highest 
story  of  the  building.  It  was  with  great  astonishment,  and  with 
a strange,  inexplicable  dread , that  as  he  looked , he  saw  this 
bell  begin  to  swing.  It  swung  so  softly  in  the  outset  that  it 
scarcely  made  a sound;  but  soon  it  rang  out  loudly,  and  so 
did  every  bell  in  the  house. 

This  might  have  lasted  half  a minute , or  a minute,  but -it 
seemed  an  hour.  The  bells  ceased  as  they  had  begun , loge- 


SLIPPERS = cbhicUs. 

TILES =azuleJo«. 

SHEBA  =Sab4. 

fIIaTH  ER-BEDS = cole  hones  dc  pluma. 


BUTTER-BOATS =tnontc(iuera. 
BLANK  = en  bianco. 
llUMBUG=disparalc,  ncccdad. 
SWING  (swung)=oscilar. 
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ther.  They  were  succeeded  by  a clanking  noise , deep  down 
below ; as  if  some  person  were  dragging  a heavy  chain  over  the 
casks  in  the  wine-merchant's  cellar.  Scrooge  then  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  ghosts  in  haunted  houses  were  described  as 
dragging  chains. 

The  cellar-door  flew  open  with  a booming  sound . and  then 
he  heard  the  noise  much  louder,  on  the  floor  below;  then 
coming  up  the  stairs;  then  coming  straight  towards  his  door.  . 

«It  s humbug  still!*  said  Scrooge.  «I  won't  believe  it.» 

His  colour  changed  though , when , without  a pause , it  came 
on  through  the  heavy  door . and  passed  into  the  room  before 
his  eyes.  Upon  its  coming  in , the  dying  flame  leaped  up,  as 
though  it  cried  «I  know  him!  Marley's  Ghost!*  and  fell  again. 

The  same  face : the  very  same.  Marley  in  his  pig-tail,  usual 
waistcoat , tights , and  boots ; the  tassels  on  the  latter  bristling, 
like  his  pig-tail,  and  his  coat-skirts,  and  the  hair  upon  hi$ 
head.  The  chain  he  drew  was  clasped  abont  his  middle.  It  was 
long,  and  wound  about  him  like  a tail;  and  it  was  made  (for 
Scrooge  observed  it  closely)  of  cash-boxes,  keys,  padlocks, 
ledgers,  deeds,  and  heavy  purses  wrought  in  steel.  His  body 
was  transparent:  so  that  Scrooge,  observing  him,  and  looking 
through  his  waistcoat , could  see  the  two  buttons  on  his  coat 
behind. 

Scrooge  had  often  heard  it  said  that  Marley  had  no  bowels, 
but  he  had  never  believed  it  until  now. 

No  , nor  did  he  believe  it  even  now.  Though  he  looked  the 
phantom  through  and  through,  and  saw  it  standing  before  him; 
though  he  fell  the  chilling  influence  of  its  death-cold  eyes ; and 
marked  the  very  texture  of  the  folded  kerchief  bound  about  its 
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head  and  chiu , which  wrapper  he  had  not  observed  before:  he 
•was  still  incredulous , and  fought  against  his  senses. 

•How  now!*  said  Scrooge,  caustic  and  cold  as  ever.  «What 
do  you  want  with  me?* 

•Much!* — Marley's  voice,  no  doubt  about  it. 

«Whoareyou?»  T 

«Ask  me  who  I teas.* 

• Who  were  you  then?*  said  Scrooge,  raising  his  voice. 
•You’re  particular — for  a shade.*  He  was  going  to  say  «<o  a 
shade ,»  but  substituted  this,  as  more  appropriate. 

• In  life  I was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley.* 

• Can  you  — can  you, sit  down?*  asked  Scrooge,  looking 
doubtfully  at  him, 

• I can.* 

„ «Do  it  then.* 

Scrooge  asked  the  question,  because  he  didn't  know  whether 
a ghost  so  transparent  migh  t find  himself  in  a condition  to  take 
a chair;  and  felt  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  impossible,  it 
might  involve  the  necessity  of  an  embarrassing  explanation. 
Bat  the  ghost  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place, 
as  if  he  were  quite  used  to  it.  - 

•You  don’t  believe  in  me,*  observed  the  Ghost. 

•I  don’t,*  said  Scrooge. 

«What  evidence  would  you  have  of  my  reality , beyond  that 
of  your  senses?* 

«I  don't  know ,»  said  Scrooge. 

•Why  do  you  doubt  your  senses?* 

•Because,*  said  Scrooge,  «a  little  thing  affects  them.  A 
slight  disorder  of  the  stomach  makes  them  cheats.  Y-ou  may  be 
an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a blot  of  mustard,  a crumb  of  cheese, 
a fragment  of  an  underdone  potato.  There's  more  of  gravy  than 
of  grave  about  you , whatever  you  are ! » 
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Scrooge  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  cracking  jokes , nor 
did  he  feel , in  his  heart , by  any  means  waggish  then.  The  truth 
is , that  he  tried  to  be  smart , as  a means  of' distracting  his  own 
attention,  and  keeping  down  his  terror;  fbr  the  spectre's  voice 
disturbed  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones., 
v To  sit,  staring  at  those  fixed  , glazed  eyes , in  silence  for  a 
moment,  would  play,  Scrooge  felt,  the  very  deuce  with  him. 
There  was  something  very  awful , too , in  the  spectre's  being 
provided  with  an  infernal  atmosphere  of  its  own.  Scrooge  could 
not  feel  it  himself,  but  this  was  clearly  the  case ; for  though  the 
Ghost  sat  perfectly  motionless,  its  hair,  and  skirts,  and  tassels, 
were  still  agitated  as  by  the  hot  vapour  from  an  oven: 

« You  see  this  toothpick?*  said  Scrooge,  returning  quickly 
to  the  charge,  for  the  reason  just  assigned-;  and  Wishing,  though 
U were  only  for  a second;  to  divert  the  vision’s  stony  gaze  from 
himself.  • * ' ' 

* I do ,»  replied  the  Ghost.  • . 

*You  are  not  looking  at  it . » said  Scrooge. 

•But  I see  it , » said  the  Ghost,  «notwilhstanding.» 

«\Yell!»  returned  Scrooge.  *1  have  but  to  swallow  this,  and 
be  for.  the  rest  of  my  days  persecuted  by  a legion  of  goblins,  all 
of  my  own  creation.  Humbug,  I tell  you— humbug!* 

At  this,  the  spirit  raised  a frightful  cry,  and  shook  its  chain 
with  such  a dismal  and  appalling  noise,  that  Scrooge  held  on 
tight  to  his  chair,  to  save  himself  from  falling  into  a swoon.  Bat 
how  much  greater  was  his  horror,  when  the  phantom  taking 
off  the  bandage  round  its  head  ,-as  if  it  were  loo  warm  to  wear 
in-doors , its  lower  jaw  dropped  down  upon  its  breast ! 

Scrooge  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  hands  before 
his  face.  * . 

■ « Mercy!*  he  said.  « Dreadthl  apparition  , why  do  yon 
trouble  me?*.  . -.  \ . . 

When  it  had  said  these  words , the  spectre  look  its  wrapper 
from  the  table,  and  bound  it  round  its  head,  as  before.  Scrooge 
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knew  this,  by  the  smart  sound  its  tcetli  made  , when  the  jaws 
were  brought  together  by  the  bandage.  He  ventured  to  raise 
his  eyes  again , and  found  his  supernatural  visitor  confronting 
him  in  an  erect  altitude,  with  .its  chain  wound  over  and  about 
its  arm. 

The  apparition  walked  backward  from  him;  and  at  every 
step  it  took,  the  window  raised  itself  a little , so  that  when  the 
spectre  reached  it,  it  was  wide  .open.  It  beckoned  Scrooge  to 
approach , which  he  did.  When  they  Were  within  two  paces  of 
each  other,  Marley’s  Ghost  held  up  its  hand,  warning  him  to 
come  no  nearer.  Scrooge  stopped. 

Not  so  much  in  obedience , as  in  surprise  and  fear : for  on 
the  raising.of  the  hand,  he  became  sensible  of  confused  noises 
in  the  air;  incoherent  sounds  of  lamentation  and  regret;  wail- 
ings inexpressibly  sorrowful  and  self-accusatory.  The  spectre, 
after  listening  for  a moment,  joined  in  the  mournful  dirge;  and 
floated  out  upon' the  bleak,  dark  night.  . 

Scrooge  followed, to  the  window:  desperate  in  his  curiosity, 
he  looked  out.  • • 

The  air  was  filled  with  phantoms,  wandering  hither  and 
thither  in  restless. haste,  and  moaning  as  they  went.  Every  one 
of  them  wore  chains  like  Marley’s  Ghost ; some  few  (they  might 
be  guilty  governments)  were  linked  together;  none  were  free. 
Many  had  been  personally  known  to  Scrooge  in  their  lives. 
He  had  been  quite  familiar  with  one  old  ghost,  in  a white  waist- 
coat, with  a monstrous  iron  safe  attached  16'  its  ancle,  who 
cried  piteously  at  beiug  unable  to  assist  a wretched  woman  with 
an  infant,  whom  it  saw  below,  upon  a door-step.  The  misery 
with,  them  all  Was,  clearly,  that  they  sought  to  interfere, 
for  good,  in  human  matters.,  and  had  lost  the  power  for  dver. 

Whether  these  creatures  faded  into  mist  , or  mist  enshroud- 
ed them , he  could  not  tell.  But  they  and  their  spirit  voices 
faded  together;  aiid  the  night  became  as  it  had  been  when  he 
walked  home. 

Scrooge  closed  the  window,  and  examined  the  door  by  which 
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the  Ghost  had  ehlered.  It  was  double-locked , as  he  had  locked 
it  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bolts  were  undisturbed.  He 
tried  to  say  «Humbug!»  but  stopped  at  the  first  syllable.  And 
being,  from  the  emotion  he  had  undergone,  or  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  or  his  glimpse  of  the  Invisible  World , or  the  dull  con- 
versation of  the  Ghost , or  the  lateness  of  the  hour , much  in 
need  of  repose ; went  straight  to  bed’,  without  undressing,  and 
fell  asleep  upon  the  instant. 

’ t 1 - ♦ * ' 

c-  — 

■ ■ • • ■ > . »*  . ; 

There  are  not  many  people— and  as  it  is  desirable  that  a 
story-teller  and  a story-reader  should  establish  a mutual  un- 
derstanding as  soon  as  possible.  I beg  it  to  be  noticed  that  I 
confine  this  observation  neither  to  youDg  people  nor  to  little 
people,  but  extend  it  to  all  conditions  of  people:  little  and  big. 
young  and  old:  yet  growing  up,  or  already  growing  down 
again  — there  are  not,  Isay,  many  people  who  would  care  to 
sleep  in  a church.  I don't  mean  at  sermon-lime  in  warm  wea- 
ther (when  the  thing  has  actually  been  done,  once  or  twice), 
but  in  the  night,  and  alone.  A great  multitude  of  persons  will 
be  violently  astonished , I know,  by  this  position , in  the  broad 
bold  Day.  But  it  applies  to  Night.  It  must  be  argued  by  night. 
And  I will  undertake  to  maintain  it  successfully  on  any  gusty 
winters  night  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  any  one  op- 
ponent chosen  from  the  rest,  who  will  meet  me  singly  in  an 
old  churchyard,  before  an  old  church  door;  and  will  pre- 
viously empower  me  to  lock  him  in , if  needful  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, until  morning. 

For  the  night-wind  has  a dismal  trick  of  wandering  round 
and  round  a building  of  that  sort , and  moaning  as  it  goes;  and 
of  trying,  with  its  unseen  hand,  the  windows  and  the  doors; 
and  seeking  out  some  crevices  by  which  to  enter.  And  when  it 
has  got  in;  as  one  not  finding  what  it  seeks,  whatever  that 
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may  be;  it  wails  and  bowls  to  issue  fort  again:  and  not  content 
with  stalking  through  the  aisles,  and  gliding  round  and  round 
the  pillars,  and  tempting  the  deep  organ , soars  up  to  the  roof, 
and  strives  to  rend  the  rafters:  then  flings  itself  despairingly 
upon  the  stones  below,  and  passes,  muttering,  into  the  vaults. 
Anon,  it  comes  up  stealthily,  and* creeps  along  the  walls:  seem- 
ing to  read,  in  whispers,  the  inscriptions  sacred  to  the  dead. 
At  some  of  these,  U breaks  out  shrilly,  as  with  laughter;  and 
at  others,  moans  and  cries  as  if  it  were  lamenting.  It  has  a 
ghostly  sound  too,  lingering  within  the  altar;  where  it  seems 
to  chaunt,  in  its  will  way,  of  wrong  and  murder  done,  and 
false  gods  worshipped  beyond  its  sacred  precincts , in  defiance 
of  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  look  so  fair  and  smooth , but 
are  so  flawed  and  broken.  Ugh!  Heaven  preserve  us,  sitting 
snugly  round  the  fire!  It  has  an  awful  voice , that  wind  at  mid- 
night, singing  in  a church!'  • ' ' Y 

But  high  up  in  the  steeple!  There  the  foul  blast  roars  and 
whistles!  High  up  in  the  .steeple,  where  it  is  free  to  come  and 
go  through  many  an  airy  arch  and  loophole,  and  to  twist  and 
twine  itself  about  the  giddy  stair,  and  twirl  the  groaning  wea- 
ther-cock, and  make  the  very  tower  shake  and  shiver!  High  up 
in  the  steeple,  where  the  belfry  is;  and  iron  rails  are  ragged 
with  rust;  and  sheets  of  lead  and  copper,  shrivelled  by  the 
changing  weather,  crackle  and  heave  beneath  the  unaccustom- 
ed tread;  and  birds  stuff  shabby  nests  iuto  corners  of  old  oaken 
joists  and  beams;  and  dust  grows  old  and  grey;  and  speckled 
spiders,  indolent  and  fat  with  long  security,  swing  idly  to  and 
fro  in  the  vibration  of  the  bells,  and  never  loose  their  hold 
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upon  their  thread-spun  castles  in  the  air,  or  climb  up  sailor- 
like  in  quick  alarm , or  drop  upon  the  ground  and  ply  a score 
of  nimble  legs  to  save  a life!  High  up  in  the  steeple  of  an  old 
church , far  above  the  light  and  murmur  of  the  town  and  far 
below  the  flying  clouds  that  shadow  it , is  the  .wild  and  dreary 
place  at  night:  and  high  up  in  the  steeple  of  an  old  church, 
dwelt  the  Chimes  1 tell  of.  ■ > , 

They  were  old  Chimes,  trust  me.  Centuries  ago,  these  Bells 
had  been  baptized  by  bishops:  so  many  centuries  ago,  that  the 
register  of  their  baptism  was  lost  long,  long  before  the  me- 
mory of  man:  and  no  one  knew  their  names.  They  had  had 
their  Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  these  Bells  (for  my  own 
part,  by  the  way,  I would  rather  incur  the  responsibility  of 
being  Godfather  to  a Bell  than  a Boy) : and  had  had  their  silver 
mugs  no  doubt,  besides.  But  Time  had  mowed  down  their 
sponsors,  and  Ilenry  the  Eighth  had  melted  down  their  mugs: 
and  they  now  hung,  nameless  and  mugless,  in  the  church 
tower. 

Not  speechless , though.  Far  from  it.  They  had  clear,  loud, 
lusty,  sounding  voices,  had  these  Beils;  and  far  and  wide  they 
might  be  heard  upon  the  wind.  Much  too  sturdy  Chimes  were 
they,  to  be  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  wind,  moreover; 
for,  fighting  gallantly  against  it  when  it  look  an  adverse  whim, 
they  would  pour  their  cheerful  notes  into  a listening  ear  right 
rbyally ; and  bent  on  being  heard , on  stormy  nights , by  some 
poor  mother  watching  a sick  child,  or  some  lone  wife  whose 
husband  was  at  sea , they  had  been  sometimes  known  to  beat 

even  a blustering  Nor'-Wester 

And  a breezy , goose-skinned , blue-nosed , red-eyed. 
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stony-toed,  tooth-chattering  place  it  was,  to  wail  in,  in  the 
winter  time,  as  Toby  Veck  (1)  well  knew.  The  wind  came  tearing 
round  the  corner — especially  the  east  wind — as  if  it  had  sallied 
forth,  express,  from  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  have  a blow 
at  Toby.  And  oftentimes  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him  sooner 
thau  it  had  expected , for  bouncing  round  the  corner,  and  pas- 
sing Toby,  it  would  suddenly  wheel  round  again , as  if  it  cried 
•Why,  here  he  is ! » Incontinently  his  little  white  apron  would 
be  caught  up  over  his  head  like  a naughty  boy's  garments,  and 
his  feeble  little  cane  would  be  seen  to  wrestle  and  struggle 
uuavailingly  in  his  hand,  and  his  legs  would  undergo  tremen- 
dous agitation , and  Toby  himself  all  aslant,  and  facing  now  in 
this  direction,  now  in  that,  would  be  so  banged  and  buffeted,- 
and  touzled,  and  worried,  and  hustled , and  lifted  off  his  feet, 
as  to  render  it  a slate  of  things  but  one  degree  removed  from 
a positive  miracle , that  he  wasn't  carried  up  bodily  into  the  air 
as  a colony  of  frogs  or  snails  or  other  portable  creatures  some- 
times are,  and  rained  down  again,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  natives,  on  some  strange  corner  of  the  world  where 
ticket-porters  are  unknown. 

But  windy  weather,  in  spite  of  its  using  him  so  roughly, 
was,  after  all,  a sort  of  holiday  for  Toby.  That's  the  fact.  He 
didn't  seem  to  wait  so  long  for  a sixpence  in  the  wind , as  at 
other  limes;  for  the  having  to  light  with  that  boisterous  ele- 
ment took  off  his  attention,  and  quite  freshened  him  up,  when 
he  was  getting  hungry  and  low-spirited.  A hard  frost  too,  or  a 

* ...  • 
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fall  of  snow,  was  an  Event;  and  it  seemed  to  do  him  good,  some- 
how or  oilier— it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  in  what  re- 
spect though , Toby!  So  wind  and  frost  and  snow,  and  perhaps 
a good  stiff  storm  of  hail , were  Toby  Veck's  red-letter  days. 

Wet  weather  was  the  worst:  the  cold  damp,  clammy  wet, 
that  wrapped  him  up  like  a moist  great-coat:  the  only  kind  of 
great-coat  Toby  owned,  or  could  have  added  to  his  comfort  by 
dispensing  with.  Wet  days , when  the  rain  came  slowly,  thickly, 
obstinately  down ; when  the  street's  throat , like  his  own , was 
choked  with  mist ; when  smoking  umbrellas  passed  and  repass- 
ed, spinning  round  and  round  like  so  many  teetotums,  as  they 
knocked  against  each  other  on  the  crowded  footway,  throwing 
off  a little  whirlpool  of  uncomfortable  sprinklings;  when  gut- 
ters brawled  and  water-spouts  were  full  and  noisy;  when  the 
wet  from  the  projecting  stones  and  ledges  of  the  church  fell 
drip,  drip,  drip,  on  Toby,  making  the  wisp  of  straw  on  which 
he  stood  mere  mud  in  no  time;  those  were  the  days  that  tried 
him.  Then  indeed  you  might  see  Toby  looking  anxiously  out 
from  his  shelter  in  an  angle  of  the  church  wall  — such  a meagre 
shelter  that  in  summer  time  it  never  cast  a shadow  thicker 
than  a good-sized  walking  stick  upon  the  sunny  pavement — 
with  a disconsolate  and  lengthened  face.  But  coming  out,  a 
minute  afterwards,  to  warm  himself  by  exercise:  and  trotting 
up  and  down  some  dozen  limes:  he  would  brighten  even  then, 
and  go  back  more  brightly  to  his  niche. 

They  called  him  Trotty  from  his  pace , which  meant  speed 
if  it  didn't  make  it.  He  could  have  walked  faster  perhaps,  most 
likely;  but  rob  him  of  his  trot,  and  Toby  would  have  taken  to 
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his  bed  and  died,  il  bespattered  him  with  mud  in  dirty  weather; 
it  cost  him  a world  of  trouble ; he  could  have  walked  with  in- 
finitely greater  ease ; but  that  was  one  reason  for  his  clinging 
to  it  so  tenaciously.  A weak,  small,  spare  old  man  , he  was  a 
very  Hercules,  this  Toby,  in  his  good  intentions.  He  loved  to 
earn  his  money.  He  delighted  to  believe — Toby  was  very  poor, 
and  couldn't  well  afford  to  part  with  a delight  — that  he  was 
worth  his  salt.  With  a shilling  or  an  eighteenpenny  message  or 
small  pareel  in  band,  his  courage,  always  high,  rose  higher. 
As  he  trotted  on  , he  would  call  out  to  fast  Postmen  ahead  of 
him , to  get  out  of  the  way ; devoutly  believing  that  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  he  must  inevitably  overtake  and  run 
them  down;  and  he  had  perfect  faith  — not  often  tested  — in 
his  being  able  to  carry  anything  that  man  could  lift. 

Thus,  even  when  he  came  out  of  his  nook  to  warm  himself 
on  a wet  day,  Toby  trotted.  Making,  with  his  leaky  shoes,  a 
crooked  line  of  slushy  footprints  in  the  mire;  and  blowing  on 
his  chilly  hands  and  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  poorly 
defended  from  the  searching  cold  by  threadbare  mufflers  of 
grey  worsted , with  a private  apartment  only  for  the  thumb 
and  a common  room  or  tap  for  the  rest  of  the  fingers;  Toby, 
. with  his  knees  bent  and  his  cane  beneath  his  arm , still  trolled. 
Falling  out  into  the  road  to  look  up  at  the  belfry  when  the 
Chimes  resounded , Toby  trotted  still. 

Wc  commenced  our  last  chapter  with  the  beadle  of  our  par- 
ish, because  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  his  office.  We  will  begin  the  present,  with  the  clergyman. 


BESPATTERED  = satpicar. 
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Our  curale  is  a young  gentleman  of  such  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, and  fascinating  manners,  that  within  one  month 
after  his  first  appearance  in  the  parish , half  the  young-lady 
inhabitants  were  melancholy  with  religion,  and  the  other  half, 
desponding  with  love.  Never  were  so  many  young  ladies  seen 
in  our  parish-church  on  Sunday  before ; and  never  had  the 
little  round  angels'  faces  on  Mr.  Tomkins's,  monument  in  the 
side  aisle , beheld  such  devotion  on  earth  as  they  all  exhibited. 
He  was  about  five-and-lwenly  when  he  first  came  to  astonish 
the  parishioners.  He  parted  his  hair  on-  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head in  the  form  of  a Norman  arch,  wore  a brilliant  of  the 
first  water  on  the  fourth  finger  of  his  left  hand  (which  he 
always  applied  to  his  left  cheek  when  he  read  prayers) , and 
had  a deep  sepulchral  voice  of  unusual  solemnity.  Innumerable 
were  the  calls  made  by  prudent  mammas  on  our  new  curate, 
and  innumerable  the  invitations  with  which  he  was  assailed, 
and  which , to  do  him  justice , he  readily  accepted.  If  his  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  had  created  an  impression  in  bis  favour,  the 
sensation  was  increased  tenfold,  by  his  appearance  in  private 
circles.  Pews  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pnlpit  or  reading- 
desk  rose  in  value ; sittings  in  the  centre  aisle  were  at  a pre- 
mium : an  inch  of  room  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  could 
not  be  procured  for  love  or  money;  and  some  people  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  three  Miss  Browns,  who  had 
an  obscure  family  pew  just  behind  the  churchwardens’,  were 
detected,  one  Sunday,  in  the  free  seats  by  the  communion- 
table , actually  lying  in  wait  for  the  curale  as  he  passed  to  the 
vestry ! He  began  to  preach  extempore  sermons , and  even  grave . 
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papas  caughl  the  infection.  He  got  out  of  bed  at  half-past 
twelve  o’clock  one  winter's  night,  to  half-baplize  a washerwo- 
man's child  in  a slop-basin , and  the  gratitude  of  the  parishio- 
ners knew  no  bounds — the  very  churchwardens  grew  gener- 
ous, and  insisted  on  the  parish  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
watch-box  on  wheels,  which  the  new  curate  had  ordered  for 
himself,  to  perform  the  funeral  service  in , in  wet  weather.  He 
sent  three  pints  of  gruel  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tea  to  a 
poor  woman  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  four  small  chil- 
dren , all  at  ance — the  parish  were  charmed.  He  got  tip  a subs- 
cription for  her  — the  woman's  fortune  was  made.  He  spoke 
for  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes,  at  an  anti-slavery  meet- 
ing at  the  Goat  and  Boots — the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
A proposal  was  set  on  foot  for  presenting  the  curate  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  as  a mark  -of  esteem  for  his  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  parish.  The  list  of  subscriptions  was  filled  up 
in  no  lime ; the  contest  was . not  who  should  escape  the  con- 
tribution, but  who  should  be  the  foremost  to  subscribe.  A 
splendid  silver  inkstand  was  made , and  engraved  with  an  ap- 
propriate inscription  ; the  curate  was  invited  to  a public  break- 
fast, at  the  before-mentioned  Goat  and  Boot ; the  inkstand  was 
presented  in  a neat  speech  by  Mr.  Gubbins,  the  ex-churchward- 
en, and  acknowledged  by  the  curate  in  terms  which  drew 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  all  present— the  very  waiters  were  melted. 

One  would  have  Supposed  that,  by  this  time,  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration  was  liftea  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  popula- 
rity. No  such  thing.  The  curate  "began  to  cough;  four  fits  of 
coughing  one  morning  between  the  Litany  and  the  Epistle , and 
five  in  the  afternoon  service.  Here  was  a discovery— the  curate 
was  consumptive.  How  interestingly  melancholy!  If  the  young 
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ladies  were  energetic  before , their  sympathy  and  solicitude  now 
knew  no  bounds.  Such  a man  as  the  curate — such  a dear — 
such  a perfect  love — to  be  consumptive!  It  was  too  much. 
Anonymous  presents  of  black-currant  jam,  and  lozenges,  elas- 
tic waistcoats,  bosom  friends,  and  warm  stockings,  poured  in 
upon  the  curate  until  he  was  as  completely  fitted  out,  with 
winter  clothing , as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  an  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole:  verbal  bulletins  of  the  state  of  his  health  were 
circulated  throughout  the  parish  half  a-dozen  times  a day ; and 
the  curate  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  popularity. 

About  this  period , a change  came  over  (1)  the  spirit  of  the 
parish.  A very  quiet,  respectable,  dozing  old  gentleman,  who 
had  officiated  in  our  chapel  of  ease  for  twelve  years  previously, 
died  one  fine  morning , without  having  given  any  notice  what- 
ever of  his  intention.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  counter- 
sensation the  first ; and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  occasioned 
counter-sensation  the  second.  He  was  a pale,  thin,  cadaverous 
man , with  large  black  eyes , and  long  straggling  black  hair: 
his  dress  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme , his  manner  ungainly, 
his  doctrines  startling ; in  short,  he  was  in  every  respect  the 
antipodes  of  the  curate.  Crowds  of  our  female  parishioners 
flocked  to  hear  him:  at  first,  because  he  was  so  odd-looking, 
then  because  his  face  was  so  expressive,  then  because  he  preach- 
ed so  well;  and  at  last,  because  they  really  thought  that,  after 
all,  there  was  something  about  him  which  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  describe.  As  to  the  curate , he  was  all  very  well ; but 
certainly,  after  all,  there  was  no  denying  that — that— in  short, 
the  curate  wasn't  a novelty,  and  the  other  clergyman  was.  The 

(!)  Ad  allusion  to  Lord  Byron's  Dream. 
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inconstancy  of  public  opinion  is  proverbial : the  congregation 
migrated  one  by  one.  The  curate  coughed  till  he  was  black  in 
the  face — it  was  in  vain.  He  respired  with  difficulty — it  was 
equally  ineffectual  in  awakening  sympathy.  Seats  are  oqce  again 
to  be  had  in  any  part  of  our  parish  church , and  the  chapel-of- 
ease  is  going  to  be  enlarged  as  it  is  crowded  to  suffocation 
every  Sunday ! 

The  best  known  and  most  respected  among  our  parishioners, 
is  an  old  lady,  who  resided  in  our  parish  long  before  our  name 
was  registered  in  the  ligl  of  baptisms.  Our  parish  is  a suburban 
one , and  the  old  lady  lives  in  a neat  row  of  houses  in  the  most 
airy  and  pleasant  part  of  it.  The  house  is  her  own ; and  it , and 
every  thing  about  it,  except  the  old  lady  herself,  who  looks  a 
little  older  than  she  did  ten  years  ago , is  in  just  the  same  state 
as  when  the  old  gentleman  was  living.  The  little  front  parlour, 
which  is  the  old  lady's  ordinary  sitting-room . is  a perfect  pic- 
ture of  quiet  neatness : the  carpet  is  covered  with  brown  Hol- 
land, the  glass  and  picture-frames  are  carefully  enveloped  in 
yellow  muslin;  the  table-covers  are  never  taken  off,  except  when 
the  leaves  are  turpentined  and  bees-waxed , an  operation  which 
is  regularly  commenced  every  other  morning  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock — and  the  little  nicnacs  are  always  arranged  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  presents  from 
little  girls  whose  parents  live  in  the  same  row;  but  some  of 
them , such  as  the  two  old  fashioned  watches  (which  never 
keep  the  same  time,  one  being  always  a quarter  of  an  hour 
too  slow,  and  the  other  a quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast),  the  little 
picture  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Box  at  Drury-lane  Theatre , and  others 
of  the  same  class , have  been  in  the  old  lady's  possession  for 
many  years.  Here  the  old  lady  sits  with  her  spectacles  on , busi- 
ly engaged  in  needle-work — near  the  window  in  summer  time; 
and  if  she  sees  you  coming  up  the  steps,  and  you  happen  to  be 
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a favourite , she  trots  out  to  open  the  street  door  for  yoH  before 
you  knock , and  as  you  must  be  fatigued  after  that  hot  walk, 
insists  on  your  swallowing  two  glasses  of  sherry  before  you 
exert  yourself  by  talking.  If  you  call  in  the  evening  you  will  find 
her  cheerful , but  rather  more  serious  than  usual,  with  an  open 
Prayer-book  on  the  table,  before  her,  of  which  «Sarah,»  who 
is  just  as  neat  and  methodical  as  her  mistress,  regularly  reads 
' two  or  three  pages  in  the  parlour  aloud.  ■ 

The  old  lady  sees  scarcely  any  company , except  the  little 
girls  before  noticed , each  of  whom  has  always  a regular  fixed 
day  for  a periodical  tea-drinking  with  her , to  which  the  child 
looks  forward  os  the  greatest  treat  of  its  existence.  She  seldom 
visits  at  a greater  distance  than  the  next  door  but  one  on  either 
side ; and  when  she  drinks  tea  here , Sarah  runs  out  first  and 
knocks  a double-knoch , to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her 
•Missis's*  catching  cold  by  having  to  wait  at  the  door.  She  is 
very  scrupulous  in  returning  these  little  invitations,  and  when 
she  asks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so , to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Some- 
body-else , Sarah  and  she  dust  the  urn , and  the  best  china  ser- 
vice, and  the  lea-board;  and  the  visitors  are  received  in  the 
drawing-room  in  great  state.  She  has  but  few  relations,  and 
they  are  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  country , and 
she  seldom  sees  them.  She  has  a son  in  India , whom  she  al- 
ways describes  to  you  as  a fine,  handsome  fellow  — so  like  the 
profile  of  his  poor  dear  father  over  the  sideboard , but  the  old 
lady  adds , with  a mournful  shake  of  the  head , that  he  has 
always  been  one  of  her  greatest  trials,  and  that  indeed  he  once 
almost  broke  .her  heart;  but  it  pleasejl  God  to  enable  her  to  get 
the  belter  of  it,  and  she  would  prefer  your  never  mentioning 
the  subject  to  her,  again.  She  has  a great  number  of  pensio- 
ners: and  on  Saturday,  after  she  comes  back  from  market, 
there  is  a regular  levee  of  old  men  and  women  in  the  passage, 
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wailing  for  their  weekly  graluily.  Her  name  always  heads  the 
list  of  any  benevolent  subscriptions,  and  hers  are  always  the 
most  liberal  donations  to  the  Winter  Coal  and  Soup  Distribution 
Society.  She  subscribed  twenty  pounds  towards  the  erection  of 
an  organ  in  our  parish  church , and  was  so  overcome  the  first 
Sunday  the  children  sang  to  it,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  pew-opener.  Her  entrance  into  church  on  Sun- 
day is  always  the  signal  for  a little  bustle  in  the  side  aisle , oc- 
casioned by  a general  rise  among  the  poor  people , who  bow 
and  curtsy  until  the  pew-opener  has  ushered  the  old  lady  into 
her  accustomed  seat,  dropped  a respectful  curtsy,  and  shut  the 
door:  and  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated  on  her  leaving  church , 
when  she  walks  home  with  the  family  next  door  but  one , and 
talks  about  the  sermon  all  the  way,  invariably  opening  the  con- 
versation by  asking  the  youngest  boy  where  the  text  was. 

Thus , with  the  annual  variation  of  a trip  to  some  quiet  place 
on  the  sea-coast , passes  the  old  lady's  life.  It  has  rolled  on  in 
the  same  unvarying  and  benevolent  course  for  many  years  now, 
and  must  at  no  distant  period  be  brought  to  its  final  close.  She 
looks  forward  to  its  termination  , with  calmness  and  without 
apprehension.  She  has  every  thing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear. 

A very  different  personage , but  one  who  has  rendered  him- 
self very  conspicuous  in  our  parish , is  one  of  the  old  lady's  next 
door  neighbours.  He  is  an  old  naval  officer  on  half-pay,  and 
his  bluff  and  unceremonious  behaviour , disturbs  the  old  lady's 
domestic  economy , not  a little.  In  the  first  place  he  will  smoke 
cigars  in  the  front  court,  and  when  he  wants  something  to 
drink  with  them — which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance—he  lifts  up  the  old  lady's  knocker  with  his  walking- 
stick  , and  demands  to  have  a glass  of  table  ale , handed  over 
the  rails.  In  addition  to  this  cool'  proceeding , he  is  a bit  of  a 
Jack  of  all  trades , or  to  use  his  own  words , « A regular  Robin- 
son Crusoe;  * and  nothing  delights  him  better,  than  to  experi- 
mentalize on  the  old  lady’s  property.  One  morning  he  got  up 
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early , and  planted  three  or  l'onr  roots  of  fullgrown  marigolds 
in  every  bed  of  her  front  garden , to  the  inconceivable  astonish- 
ment of  the  old  lady,  who  actually  thought  when  she  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window , that  it  was  some  strange  erup- 
tion which  had  come  out  in  the  night.  Another  time  he  took  to 
pieces  the  eight-day  clock  on  the  front  landing,  under  pretence 
of  cleaning  the  works,  which  he  put  together  again , by  some 
undiscovered  process  in  so  wonderful  a manner , that  the  large 
hand  has  done  nothing  but  trip  up  the  little  one  ever  since. 
Then  he  took  to  breeding  silk-worms , which  be  would  bring 
in  two  or  three  times  a day , in  little  paper  boxes , to  show  the 
old  lady,  generally  dropping  a worm  or  two  at  every  visit.  The 
consequence  was,  that  one  morning  a very  stout  silk-worm 
was  discovered  in  the  act  of  .walking  up  stairs — probably  with 
the  view  of  inquiring  after  his  friends,  for,  on  further  inspec- 
tion , it  appeared  that  some  of  his  companions  had  already 
found  their  way  to  every  room  in  the  house.  The  old  lady  went 
to  the  sea-side  in  despair,  and  during  her  absence  he  complete- 
ly effaced  the  name  from  her  brass  door-plate , in  his  attempts  to 
polish  it  with  aqua-fortis. 

Hut  all  this,  is  nothing  to  his  seditious  conduct  in  public 
life.  He  attends  every  vestry  meeting  that  is  held:  always  op- 
poses the  constituted  authorities  of  the  parish , denounces  the 
profligacy  of  the  churchwardens , contests  legal  points  against 
the  vestry-clerk,  will  make  the  tax-gatherer  call  for  his  money 
till  he  won't  call  any  longer,  and  then  he  sends  it:  finds  fault 
with  the  sermon  every  Sunday,  says  that  the  organist  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself,  offers  to  back  himself  for  any  amount 
to  sing  the  psalms  better  than  all  the  children  put  together, 
male  and  female;  and,  in  short,  couducts  himself  in  the  most 
turbulent  and  uproarious  manner.  The  worst  of  it  is,  thathav- 
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inga'high  regard  for  the  old  lady,  he  wants  to  make  her  a 
convert  to  his  views,  and  therefore  walks  into  her  little  parlodr 
with  his  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  talks  violent  polities  by 
the  hour.  He  is  a charitable  , open-hearted  old  fellow  at  bot- 
tom, after  all ; so  , although  he  puls  the  old  lady  a little  out 
occasionally,  they  agree  very  well  in  the  main,  and  she  laughs 
as  much  at  each  feat  of  his  handiwork  when  it  is  all  over , as 
anybody  else. 


(1)  The  first  of  May!  There  is  a merry  freshness  in  the 
sound , recalling  to  our  minds  a thousand  thoughts  of  all  that  is 
pleasant  and  beautiful  in  nature,  in  her  sweetest  and  most  de- 
lightful form.  What  man  is  there,  over  whose  mind  a bright 
spring  morning  does  not  exercise  a magic  influence  — carrying 
him  back  to  the  days  of  his  childish  sports,  and  conjuring  up  be- 
fore him  the  old  green  field  with  its  geutly-waving  trees,  where 
the  Birds  sang  as  he  has  never  heard  them  since— -where  the 
butterfly  fluttered  far  more  gaily  than  he  ever  sees  him  now,  in 
all  his  ramblings- where  the  sky  seemed  bluer,  and  the  sun  shone 
more  brightly-—  where  the  air  blew  more  freshly  over  greener 
grass,  and  sweeter-smelling  flowers— where  every  thing  wore 
a richer  and  more  brilliant  hue  than  it  is  ever  dressed  in  now ! 
Such  are  Hie  deep  feelings  of  childhood,  and  such  are  the  im- 
pressions which  every  lovely  object  stamps  upon  its  heart.  The 
hardy  traveller  wanders  through  the  maze  of  thick  and  path- 
less woods,  where  the  sun  s rays  never  shone,  and  heaven’s 
pure  air  never  played : he  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  roaring 
waterfall,  and,  giddy  and  bewildered,  watches  the  foaming 
mass  as  it  leaps  from  stone  to  stone,  and  from  crag  to  crag;  he 
lingers  in  the  fertile  plains  of  a land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  and 
revels  in  the  luxury  of  their  balmy  breath.  But  what  are  the 

i.  ' . * - . f< 

(l)  The  vocabulary  will  be  henceforward  purposely  omitted. 


IIANDlWORK=ebra  de  iogenio.  ALL  OVER^todo  acabado. 
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deep  forests,  or  the  thundering  waters,  or  the  richest  land- 
scapes that  bounteous  nature  ever  spread,  to  charm  the  eyes, 
and  captivate  the  senses  of  man,  compared  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  scenes  of  his  early  youth? — Magic  scenes  in- 
deed ; for  the  fairy  thoughts  of  infancy  dressed  them  in  colours 
brighter  than  the  rainbow,  and  almost  as  fleeting ; ' colours 
which  are  the  reflection  only  of  the  sparkling  sunbeams  of 
childhood , and  can  never  be  called  into  existence  in  the  dark 
and  cloudy  days  of  after-life  1 

In  former  times , spring  brought  with  it  not  only  sUch  as- 
sociations as  these,  connected  with  the  past,  but  sports  and 
games  for  the  present— merry  dances  round  "rustic  pillars, 
adorned  with  emblems  of  the  seasons,  and  reared  in  honour  of 
its  coming.  Where  are  they  now!  Pillars  we  hate,  but  they 
are  no  longer  rustic  ones;  and  as  to  dancers,  they  are  used  to 
rooms , and  lights , and  would  not  show  well  in  the  open  air. 
Think  of  the  immorality,  too!  What  would  your  sabbath  enthu- 
siasts say,  to  an  aristocratic  i*ing  encircling  the  Duke  of  York's 
column  in  Carllon-terrace  — a grand  poussette  of  the  middle 
classes , round  Alderman  Waithman's  monument  in  Fleet-street, 
— or  a general  hands-four-round  of  ten-pound  householders, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's-fields?  Alas!  romance 
can  make  no  head  against  the  riot  act;  and  pastoral  simplicity 
is  not  understood  by  the  police. 

Well;  many  years  ago  we  began  to  be  a steady  and  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  people , and  dancing  in  spring  being  beneath  our 
dignity,  we  gave  it  up , and  in  course  of  time  it  descended  to 
the  sweeps — a fall  certainly;  because,  though  sweeps  are  very 
good  fellows  in  their  way,  and  moreover  very  useful  in  a civi- 
lized community,  they  are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  people  to  give 
the  tone  to  the  little  elegances  of  society.  The  sweeps,  howev- 
er, got  the  dancing  to  themselves,  and  they  kept  it  up,  and 
handed  it  down.  This  was  a severe  blow  to  the  romance  of 
spring-time,  but  it  did  not  entirely  destroy  it  either;  for  a 
portion  of  it  descended  to  the  sweeps  with  the  dancing , and 
rendered  them  objects  of  great  interest.  A mystery  hung  over 
the  sweeps  in  those  days.  Legends  were  iu  existence  of  wealthy 
gentlemen  who  had  lost  children , and  who , after  many  "years 
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of  sorrow  and  suffering , had  found  them  in  the  character  of 
sweeps.  Stories  were  related  of  a young  boy  who , having  been 
stolen  from  his  parents  m his  infancy,  and  devoted  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  chimney-sweeping,  was  sent  , in  the  course  of  his 
professional  career,  to  sweep  the  chimney  of  his  mother's  bed- 
room ; and  how,  being  hot  and  tired  when  he  came  out  of  the 
chimney,  he  got  into  the  bed  he  had  so  often  slept  in  as  an  in- 
fant, and  was  discovered  and  recognised  therein  by  his  mother, 
who  once  every  year  of  her  life,  thereafter,  requested  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  every  London  sweep,  at  half-past 
one  o'clock,  to  roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  porter,  and  sixpence. 

Such  stories  as  these,  and  there  were  many  such,  threw 
an  air  of  mystery  round  the  sweeps,  and  produced  for  them 
some  of  those  good  effects  which  animals  derive  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  No  one , except  the  mas- 
ters, thought  of  ill-treating  a sweep,  because  no  one  knew  who 
he  might  be,  or  what  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  son  ho  might 
turn  out.  Chimney-sweeping  was,  by  many  believers  in  the 
marvellous,  considered  as  a sort  of  probationary  term,  at  an 
earlier  or  later  period  of  which , divers  young  noblemen  were 
to  come  into  possession  of  their  rank  and  titles:  and  the  pro- 
fession was  held  by  them  in  great  respect  accordingly. 

We  remember,  in  our  young  days,  a little  sweep  about  our 
own  age , with  curly  hair  and  white  teeth , whom  we  devoutly 
and  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  lost  son  and  heir  of  some  illus- 
trious personage — an  impression  which  was  resolved  into  an 
unchangeable  conviction  on  our  infant  mind  , by  the  subject  of 
our  speculations  informing  us,  one  day,  in  reply  to  our  ques- 
tion, propounded  a few  moments  before  his  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  kitchen  chimney,  «that  he  believed  he 'd  been  born 
in  the  vurkis  (t) , but  he 'd  never  know  d his  father.*  We  felt 
certain  from  that  time  forth  that  he  would  one  day  be  owned  by 
a lord,  at  least;  and  we  never  heard  the  church-bells  ring,  or 
saw  a flag  hoisted  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  thinking 
that  the  happy  event  had  at  last  occurred,  and  that  his  long- 
lost  parent  had  arrived  in  a coach  and  six,  to  take  him  home 

(I)  Workho uie,  hoipicio:  be  d — fcc  had:  know'd=koown. 
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to  Grosvenor-square.  He  never  came,  however;  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  young  gentleman  in  question  is  settled 
down  as  a master  sweep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  Bridge, 
his  distinguishing  characteristics  being  a decided  antipathy  to 
washing  himself,  and  the  possession  of  a pair  of  legs  very  in- 
adequate to  the  support  of  his  somewhat  unwieldy  and  corpul- 
ent body.  . '•  ; 1 ■■ 

The  romance  of  spring  having  gone  out  before  our  time , we 
were  fain  to  console  ourselves  as  we  best  could  with  the  uncer*  v 
tainty  that  enveloped  the  birth  and  parentage  of  its  attendant  r 
dancers,  the  sweeps;  and  we  did  console  ourselves  with  it,  for 
many  years.  But  even  this  wretched  source  of  comfort  receiv- 
ed a shock,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered — a shock, 
which  has  been,  in  reality,  its  death-blow.  We  could’ not  dis- 
guise from  ourselves  the  fact  that  whole  families  of  sweeps  were 
regularly  born  of  sweeps , in  the  rural  districts  of  Somers 
Town  and  Camden  Town  — that  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the 
father  s business,  that  the  other  branches  assisted  him  there- 
in, and  commenced  on  their  own  accouut;  that  their  child- 
ren again , were  educated  to  the  profession ; and  that  about 
their  identity  there  could  be  no  mistake  whatever.  VVe  could 
not  be  blind,  we  say,  to  this  melancholy  truth , hut  we  could 
not  bring  ourselves  to  admit  it,  nevertheless,  and  we  lived  on 
for  some  years  in  a slate  of  voluntary  ignorance.  We  were 
roused  from  our  pleasaut  slumber  by  certain  dark  insinuations 
thrown  out  by  a friend  of  ours,  to  the  effect  that  children  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life  were  beginning  to  choose  chimney-sweep- 
ing as  their  particular  walk;  that  applications  had  been  made 
by  various  boys  to  the  constituted  authorities,  to  allow  them 
to  pursue  the  object  of  their  ambition  with  the  full  concur- 
rence and  sanction  of  the  law;  that  the  affair,  in  short,  was 
becoming  one  of  mere  legal  contract.  We  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
these  rumours  at  first,  but  slowly  and  surely  they  stole  upon 
us.  Month  after  month,  week  after  week,  nay,  day  after  day, 
at  last,  did  we  meet  with  accounts  of  siiniliar  applications.  The 
veil  was  removed,  all  mystery  was  at  an  end,  and  chimney- 
sweeping  had  become  a favourite  and  chosen  pursuit.  There  is 
no  longer  any  occasion  to  steal  boys;  for  boys  flock  in  crowds 
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to  bind  themselves.  The  romance  of  the  trade  has  fled,  and 

the  chimney-sweeper  of  the  present  day,  is  no  more  like  unto 
him  of  thirty  years  ago,  than  is  a Fleet-street  pickpocket  to  a 
Spanish  brigand,  or  Paul  Pry  to  Caleb  Williams. 

The  gradual  decay  and  disuse  of  the  practice  of  leading 
noble  youths  into  captivity,  and  compelling  them  to  ascend 
chimneys , was  a severe  blow,  if  we  may  so  speak , to  the  ro- 
mance of  chimney-sweeping,  and  to  the  romance  of  spring  at 
the  same  time.  But  even  this  was  not  all,  for  some  few  years 
ago  the  dancing  on  May-day  began  to  decline ; small  sweeps 
were  observed  to  congregate  in  twos  or  threes , unsupported 
by  a «green,»  with  no  «My  Lord*  to  act  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  no  *My  Lady*  to  preside  over  the  exchequer.  Even 
in  companies  where  there  was  a «grcen»  it  was  an  absolute 
nothing— a mere  sprout;  and  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ments rarely  extended  beyond  the  shovels  and  a set  of  Pan- 
pipes, better  known  to  the  many,  as  a « mouth-organ.* 

These  were  signs  of  the  limes,  portentous  omens  of  a com- 
ing-change; and  what  was  the  result  which  they  shadowed 
forth?  Why,  the  master  sweeps , influenced  by  a restless  spirit 
of  innovation  , actually  interposed  their  authority,  in  opposition 
to  the  dancing,  and  substituted  a dinner  — an  anniversary  din- 
ner at  White  Conduit  House  — where  clean  faces  appeared  in 
lieu  of  black  ones  smeared  with  rose  pink;  and  knee  cords  and 
lops,  superseded  nankeen  drawers  and  rosetted  shoes. 

From  this  day,  we  date  the  total  fall  of  the  last  lingering 
remnant  of  May-day  dancing,  among  the  elite  of  the  profession: 
and  from  this  period  we  commence  a new  era  in  that  portion 
of  our  spring  associations,  which  relates  to  the  1*.‘  of  May. 

We  are  aware  that  the  unthinking  part  of  the  population 
will  meet  us  here , with  the  assertion , that  daitcing  on  May- 
day  still  continues — that  <greens»  are  annually  seen  to  roll 
along  the  streets— that  youths  in  the  garb  of  clowns,  precede 
them , giving  vent  to  the  ebullitions  of  their  sportive  fancies; 
and  that  lords  and  ladies  follow  in  their  wake. 

Granted.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  outward  show,  ' 
these  processions  have  greatly  improved : we  do  not  deny  the 
introduction  of  solos  on  the  drum ; we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
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admit  an  occasional  fantasia  on  the  triangle , but  here  onr  ad- 
missions end.  We  positively  deny  that  -the  sweeps  have  art  or 
part  in  these  proceedings.  We-  distinctly  charge  the  dustmen 
with  throwing  what  they  ought  to  clear  away,  into  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  We  accuse  scavengers,  brickmakers,  and  gentlemen 
who  devote  their  energies  to  the  oostermongering  line,  with 
obtaining  money  once  a-year,  under  false  pretences.  We  cling 
with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  custom  of  days  gone  by,  and  have 
shut  out  conviction  as  long  as  we  could , but  it  has  forced  itself 
upon  us;  and  we  now  proclaim  to  a deluded  public,  that  the 
May-day  dancers  are  not  sweeps.  The  size  of  them , alone , is 
sufficient  to  repudiate  the  idea.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  the 
widely-spread  taste  for  register-stoves  has  materially  increas- 
ed the  demand  for  small  boys;  whereas  the  men , who , under 
a fictitious  character,  dance  about  the  streets  on  the  first  of 
May  now-a-days , would  be  a tight  fit  in  a kitchen  flue , to  say 
nothing  of  the  parlour.  This  is  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
but  we  have  positive  proof — the  evidence  of  our  own  senses. 
And  here  is  our  testimony.  '' 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  second  of  the  merry  month  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  we  went  out  for  a stroH,  with  a kind  of  forlorn  hope  of 
seeing  something  or  other  which  might  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  really  spring,  and  not  Christmas : and  after  wander- 
ing as  far  as  Copenhagen  House,  without  meeting  any  thing 
calculated  to  dispel  our  impression  that  there  was  a mistake  in 
the  almanacks,  we  turned  back  down  Maiden-lane,  with  the 
intention  of  passing  through  the  extensive  colony  lying  between 
it  and  Battle-bridge,  which  is  inhabited  by  proprietors  of  don- 
key-carts, boilers  of  horse-flesh , makers  of  tiles,  and  sifters  of 
cinders ; and  through  this  colony  we  should  have  passed , with- 
out stoppage  or  interruption , if  a little  crowd  gathered  round 
a shed  had  not  attracted  our  attention,  and  induced  us  to 
pause. 

When  we  say  a «shed,»  we  do  not  mean  the  conservatory 
sort  of  building , which , according  to  the  old  song , Love  tenant- 
ed when  he  was  a young  man , but  a wooden  house  with  win- 
dows stuffed  with  rags  and  paper,  and  a small  yard  at  the 
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side;  with  one  dust-cart,  two  baskets,  a few  shovels,  and 
Lillie  heaps. of  cinders,  and  fragments  of  china  and  tiles  scat- 
tered about  it.  Before  this  inviting  spot  we  paused ; and  the 
longer  we  looked , the  more  we  wondered  what  exciting  cir- 
cumstance it  could  be,  that  induced  the  foremost  members  of 
the  crowd  to  flatten  their  noses  against  the  parlour  window, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a glimpse  of  what  was  going  on 
inside.  After  staring  vacantly  about  us  for  some  minutes,  we 
appealed,  touching  the  cause  of  this  assemblage , to  a gentle- 
man in  a suit  of  tarpaulin,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  our 
right  hand;  but  as  the  only  answer  we  obtained  was  a playful 
inquiry  whether  our  maternal  parent  had  disposed  of  her  man- 
gle, we  determined  to  await  the  issue  in  silence.  >. 

Judge  of  our  virtuous  indignation , when  the  street-door  of 
the  shed  opened,  and  a parly  emerged  therefrom,  clad  in  the 
costume  and  emulating  the  appearance  of  May-day  sweeps ! 

The  first  person  who  appeared  was  «my  lord,*  habited  in  a 
blue  coat  and  bright-buttons,  with  gilt  paper  tacked  over  the 
seams,  yellow  knee-breeches,  pink  cotton  stockings,  and  shoes; 
a cocked  hat,  ornamented  with  shreds  of  various-coloured 
paper,  on  his  head,  a bouquet  the  size  of  a prize  cauliflower  in 
his  buttonhole , a long  Belcher  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a thin  cane  in  his  left.  A murmur  of  applause  ran  through 
the  crowd  (which  was  chiefly  composed  of  his  lordship’s  perso- 
nal friends) , when  this  graceful  figure  made  his  appearance, 
which  swelled  into  a burst  of  applause  as  bis  fair  partner  in 
the  dance  bounded  forth  to  join  him.  Her  ladyship  was  attired 
in  pink  crape  over  bed-fnrniture , with  a low  body  and  short 
sleeves.  The  symmetry  of  her  ankles  was  partially  concealed 
by  a very  perceptible  pair  of  frilled  trowsers;  and  the  incon- 
venience which  might  have  resulted  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  white  satin  shoes  being  a few  sizes  too  large,  was  obviated 
by  their  being  firmly  attached  to  her  legs  with  strong  tape 
sandals. 

Her  head  was  ornamented  with  a profusion  of  artificial 
flowers;  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  a large  brass  ladle , wherein 
to  receive  what  she  figuratively  denominated  «the  tin.*  The 
other  characters  were  a young  gentleman  in  girl's  clothes  and 
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a widow’s  cap : two  clowns  who  walked  upon  their  hands  in 
the  mud,  to  the  immeasurable  delight  of  all  the  spectators;  a 
man  with  a dram ; another  man  with  aflagelet;  a dirty  woman 
in  a large  shawl , with  a box  under  her  arm  for  the  money,— 
and  fast,  though  not  least,  the  « green, » animated  by  no  less  a 
personage  then  our  identical  friend  iu  the  tarpaulin  suit. 
i The  man  hammered  away  at  the  drum,  the  flagelet  squeak- 
ed, the  shovels  rattled,  the  «grecu»  rolled  about,  pitching  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other— my  lady  threw  her  right 
foot  over  her  left  ankle , and  her  left  foot  over  her  right  ankle, 
alternately ; and  my  lord  ran  a few  paces  forward , and  butted 
at  the  «green ,»  and  then  a few  paces  backward  upon  the  toes 
of  the  crowd , and  then  went  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left, 
and  then  dodged  niv  lady  round  the  «green;»  and  finally  drew 
her  arm  through  his,  and  called  upon  the  boys  to  shout,  which 
they  did  lustily — for  this  was  the  dancing.  ' » 

i We  passed  the  same  group  accidentally  in  the  evening.  We 
never  saw  a «green»  so  drunk,  a lord  so  quarrelsome  (no:  not 
even  in  the  house  of  peers  after  dinner) , a pair  of  clowns  so 
melancholy,  a lady  so  muddy,  or  a party  so  miserable. 

How  has  May-day  decayed ! How  many. merry  sports , such 
as  dancing  round  the  Maypole,  have  fallen  into  desuetude! 
And , apparently  trifling  as  their  loss  may  appear,  with  how 
many  profligate  and  vicious  customs  have  they  been  replaced ! 
How  much  of  cheerfulness , and  simplicity  of  character,  have 
they  carried  away  with  them,  and  how  much  of  degradation 
and  discontent  have  they  left  behind ! 


In  our  rambles  through  the  streets  of  London  after  evening 
has  set  in , we  often  pause  beneath  the  windows  of  some  public 
hospital,  and  picture  lo  ourself  the  gloomy  and  mournful  scenes 
that  are  passing  within.  The  sudden  moving  of  a taper  as 
ils  feeble  ray  shoots  from  window  after  window,  until  its  light 
gradually  disappears,  as  if  it  were  carried  further  back  into  the 
room  lo  the  bedside  of  some  suffering  patient,  is  enough  to 
awaken  a whole  crowd  of  reflections;  the  mere  glimmering  of 
the  low-burning  lamps,  which,  when  all  other  habitations  are 
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wrapped  in  darkness  and  slumber,  denote  the  chamber  where 
so  many  forms  are  writhing  with  pain,  or  wasting  with  dis- 
ease, is  sufficient  to  check  the  most  boisterous  merriment. 

Who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  those  weary  hours,  when  the 
only  sound  the  sick  man  hears,  is  the  disjointed  wanderings  of 
some  feverish  slumberer  near  him , the  low  inotm  of  pain , or 
perhaps  the  muttered , long-forgotten  prayer  of  a dyiug  man  ? 
Who  but  those  who  have  felt  it,  can  imagine  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness and  desolation  which  must  be  the  portion  of  those  who 
in  the  hour  of  dangerous  illness  are  left  to  be  tended  by  stran- 
gers; for  what  hands,  be  they  ever  so  gentle,  can  wipe  the 
clammy  brow,  or  smooth  the  restless  bed,  like  those  of  mother, 
wile , or  child  ? 

Impressed  with  these  thoughts,  we  have  turned  away, 
through  the  nearly-deserted  streets;  and  the  sight  of  the  few 

miserable  creatures  still  hovering  about  them,  has  not  tended 
to  lessen  the  pain  which  such  meditations  awaken.  The  hospital 
is  a refuge  and  resting-place  for  hundreds,  who  but  for  such 
institutions  must  die  in  the  streets  and  doorways;  but  what  can 
be  (lie  feelings  of  outcasts  like  these , when  they  are  stretched 
oil  the  bed  of  sickness  with  scarcely  a hope  of  recovery  ? The 
wretched  woman  who  lingers  about  the  pavement , hours  af* 
ter  midnight  .and  the  miserable  shadow  of  a man  — the  ghastly 
remnant  that  want  and  drunkenness  have  left r—  which  crouch- 
es beneath  a wiudow-ledge,  to  sleep  where  there  is  some 
shelter  from  the  rain,  have  little  to  bind  them  to  life,  but  what 
have  they  to  look  back  upon,  in  death?  What  are  the  unwonted 
comforts  of  a roof  and  a bed  to  them , when  the  recollections 
of  a whole  life  of  debasement  stalk  before  them ; when  repent- 
ance seems  a mockery,  and  sorrow  comes  too  late? 
ii  About  a twelvemonth  ago,  as  we  were  strolling  through 
CovenlGarden  (we  had  been  thinking  about  these  things  over- 
night) we  were  attracted  by  the  very  prepossessing  appearance 
of  a pickpocket,  who  having  declined  to  take  the  trouble  of 
walking  to  the  Police-office,  on  the  ground  that  he  hadn't  the 
slightest  wish  to  go  there  at  all , was  being  conveyed  thither  in 
a wheel-barrow,  to  the  huge  delight  of  a crowd , but  apparently 
not  very  much  to  his  own  gratification. 
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Somehow  we  never  can  resist  joining  a crowd,  so  we  turn- 
ed back  with  the  mob,  and  entered  the  office,  in  company 
with  our  friend.the  pickpocket,  a couple  of  policemen,  and  as 
many  dirty-faced  spectators  as  could  squeeze  their  way  in. 

There  was  a powerful,  ill-looking  young  fellow  at  the  bar, 
who  was  undergoing  an  examination,  on  the  very  common 
charge  of  having,  on  the  previous  night,  ill-treated  a woman,' 
with  whom  he  lived  in  some  court  hard  by.  Several  witnesses 
bore  testimony  to  acts  of  the  grossest  brutality;  and  a certificate 
was  read  from  the  house-surgeon  of  a neighbouring  hospital, 
describing  the  nature  of  the  injuries  the  woman  had  received, 
and  intimating  that  her  recovery  was  extremely  doubtful. 

Some  question  appeared  to  have  been  raised  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  prisoner;  for  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  ma- 
gistrates should  visit  the  hospital  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
to  take  her  deposition , it  was  settled  that  the  man  should  be 
taken  there  also.  He  turned  deadly  pale  at  this,  and  we  saw 
him  clench  the  bar  very  hard  when  the  order  was  given.  He 
was  removed  directly  afterwards , and  he  spoke  not  a word. 

We  felt  an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  witness  this  interview, 
although  it  is  hard  to  tell  why,  at  this  instant,  for  we  knew  it 
must  be  a painful  one.  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter  for  us  to 
gain  permission , and  we  obtained  it. 

The  prisoner,-  and  the  officer  who  had  him  in  custody,  were 
already  at  the  hospital  when  we  reached  it,  and  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  magistrates  in  a small  room  below  stairs.  The 
man  was  handcuffed , and  his  hat  was  pulled  forward  over  his 
jeyes.  It  was  easy  to  see , though , by  the  livid  whiteness  of  his 
couqtenance , and  the  constant  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  that  he  dreaded  what  was  to  come.  After  a short  interval, 
the  magistrates  and  clerk  were  bowed  in  by  the  house-sufgeon 
and  a couple  of  young  men  who  smelt  very  strong  of  tobacco- 
smoke — they  were  introduced  as  «dressers» — and.  after  oue 
magistrate  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold , and  the  other 
of  the  absence  of  any  news  in  the  evening  papers , it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  patient  was  prepared:  and  we  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  ‘Casualty  ward*  in  which  she  was  lying.  • ‘ 

The  dim  light  which  burnt  in  the  spacious  room , increased 
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rather  than  diminished  the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  hapless 
ereatures  in  the  beds,  which  were  ranged  in  two  long  rows 
on  either  side.  In  one  bed  lay  a child  enveloped  in  bandages, 
with  its  body  half  consumed  by  fire ; in  another , a female,  ren- 
dered hideous  by  some  dreadful  accident , was  wildly  beating 
her  clenched  fists  on  the  coverlet , in  an  agony  of  pain ; on  a 
third , there  lay  stretched  a yonhg  girl , apparently  in  that  heavy 
stupor  so  often  the  immediate  precursor  of  death : her  face  was 
stained  with  blood , and  her  breast  and  arms  were  bound  up 
in  folds  of  linen.  Two  or  three  of  the  beds  were  empty,  and 
their  recent  occupants  were  sitting  beside  them , but  with  faces 
so  wan,  and  eyes  so  bright  and  glassy,  that  it  was  fearful  to 
meet  their  gaze.  On  every  face  wds  stamped  the  expression  of 
anguish  and  suffering. 

The  object  of  the  visit  was  lying  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room.  She  was  a fine  young  woman  of  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  Her  long  black  hair  had  been  hastily  cut  from  about 
the  wounds  on  her  head,  and  streamed  over  the  pillow  in  jag- 
ged and  matted  locks.  Her  face  bore  frightful  marks  of  the  ill- 
usage  she  had  received:  her  hand  was  pressed  upon  her  side, 
as  if  her  chief  pain  were  there ; her  breathing  was  short  and 
heavy ; and  it'  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  dying  fast.  She  mur- 
mured a few  words  in  reply  to  the  magistrate's  inquiry  whether 
she  was  in  great  pain  ; and  having  been  raised  on  the  pillow  by 
the  nurse , looked  vacantly  upon  the  strange  countenances  that 
surrounded  her  bed.  The  magistrate  nodded  to  the  officer,  to 
bring  the  man  forward.1  He  did  so,  and  stationed  him  at  the 
bedside.  The  girl  looked  on,  with  a wild  and  troubled  ex- 
pression of  face;  but  her  sight  was  dim,  and  she  did  not 
know  him.  . 

•Take  off  his  hat,»  said  the  magistrate.  The  officer  did  as 
he  was  desired , and  the  man's  features  were  fully  disclosed. 

The  girl  started  up,  with  an  energy  quite  preternatural;  the 
fire  gleamed  in  her  heavy  eyes , and  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
pale  and  sunken  cheeks.  It  was  a convulsive  effort.  She  fell 
back  upon  her  pillow,  and  covering  her  scarred  and  bruised 
face  with  her  hands , burst  into  tears:  The  man  cast  an  anxious 
look  towards  her,  but  otherwise  appeared  wholly  unmoved. 
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Alter  a brief  pause  the  nature  of  their;  errand  was  explained, 
and  the  oath  tendered.  • & ■■  *■  ; »-*.•. 

«0h , no,  gentlemen,*  said  the  girl,  raising  herself  once 
more,  and  folding  her  hands  together;  *no,  gentlemen  for 
God's  sake!  I did  it  myself— it  was  nobody's  fault — it  was  an 
accident.  He  didn't  hurt  me;  he  wouldn't  for  all  the  world. 
Jack,  dear  Jack,  you  know  you  wouldn’t.*  ?« 

Her  sight  was  fast  failing  her,  and  her  hand  groped  over 
the  bed-clothes  in  search  of  his.  Brute  as  the  man  was , he  was 
not  prepared  for  this.  He  turned  his  face  from  the  bed , and 
sobbed  aloud.  The  girl’s  colour  changed  , and  her  breathing 
grew  more  difficult.  She.  was  evidently  dying.  i .;  / < 
«We  respect  the  feelings  which  prompt  you  to  this,*' said 
the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  first,  «but  let  me  warn  yon, 
not  to  persist  in  what  you  know  to  he  untrue , until  it  is  too 
lale.  lt  cannot  save  him.*  roey 

tfu.cJack,*  murmured  the  girl,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
«they  shall  not  persuade  me  to  swear  your  life  away.  He  didn't 
do  it,  gentlemen.  He  never  hurt  me.*  She  grasped  his  arm 
tightly,  and  added,  iu  a broken  whisper,  «I  hope  God  Almighty 
will  forgive  me  all  the  wrong  I have  done , and  the  life  I have 
led.  God  bless  you,  Jack.  Some  kind  gentleman  take  my  love 
to  my  poor  old  father.  Five  years  ago,  he  said  he  wished  I had 
died  a child.  Oh  ( 1 wish  I had!  I wish  I had!*  '■/  -oU 

The  nurse  bent  over  the  girl  for  a few  seconds,  and  then 
drew  the  sheet  over  her  face.  It  covered  a corpse.  1 
• ■ : • . ; - , bib  *>«  .Charles  Dickers.  ■> f. 


(Still  living.) 
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’•"«  ! ' • 1 THE  STORY  OF  HUDUSI.  = 

• • - .;'.!!(  .71. IJ" 

Most  sublime  pacha,  allow  me  first  to  observe,  that  . although 
1 have  latterly  adhered  to  my  own  opinions,  I am  not  so  into*- 
lerant  as  not  to  permit  the  same  licence  to  others:  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  such  things  as  facts  in  this 
world , nor  to  find  fault  with  those  who  believe  in  them.  I anr 
told  that  there  are  also  such  things  as  flying  dragons,  griffins 
and  olher  wondrous  animals;  but  surely  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  believe  that  these  animals  exist. 
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when  it  may  hare  been  our  fortune  to  see  them;  in  the  same 
manner,  I am  willing  to  believe  in  a fact , when  it  is  cleared 
from  the  mists  of  doubt;  but  up  to  the  present,  I can  safely 
say,  that  I seldom  have  fallen  in  with  a fact , unaccompanied  by 
doubts , and  every  year  adds  to  my  belief,  that  there  are  few 
genuine  facts  in  existence.  So  interwoven  in  my  frame  is  boubt, 
that  I sometimes  am  unwilling  to,admit,  as  a fact,  that  I exist. 
I believe  it  to  be  the  case , but  I feel  that  I have  no  right  to 
assert  it,  until  I know  what  death  is,  and  may  from  thence 
draw  an  inference , which  may  lead  me  to  a just  conclusion. 

My  name  is  Hudusi.  Of  my  parents  I can  say  little.  My  father 
asserted  that  he  was  the  bravest  janissary  in  the  sultan’s  em- 
ploy, and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  always  talk- 
ing of  Rustam , as  being  a fool  compared  to  him;  of  the  number 
of  battles  he  had  fought,  and  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  leading  his  corps  on  all  desperate  occasions;  but  as 
my  father  often  bathed  before  me,  and  the  only  wound  I could 
ever  perceive  was  one  in  his  rear,  when  he  spoke  of  bravery* 
I very  much  doubled  Ihe  fact. 

An  old  mollah  taught  me  to  read  and  write,  and  repeat  the 
verses  of  the  Koran— and  I was  as  much  advanced  as  any  boy 
under  his  charge — but  he  disliked  me  very  much  for  reasons 
which  I never  could  understand,  and  was  eternally  giving  me 
the  slipper.  He  declared  that  I was  a reprobate , an  unbeliever* 
a son  of  Jehanum  , who  would  be  impaled  before  I was  much 
older;  but  here  I am,  withoutastake  through  my  body, at  the 
age  of  forty-five ; and  your  highness  must  acknowledge  that 
when  he  railed  all  this  in  my  ears,  I was  justified  in  very  much 
doubting  the  foot.  If! 

When  I was  grown  up , my  father  wanted  me  to  enrol  myself 
in  the  corps  of  janissaries,  and  become  a lion-killer  like  him- 
self; I remonstrated,  but  in  vain;  he  applied,  and  I was  accept- 
ed , and  received  the  mark  on  my  arm , which  constituted  me 
a janissary,  I put  on  the  dress,  swaggered  and  bullied  with 
many  other  young  men  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  all  rea- 
dy , as  they  swore , to  eat  their  enemies  alive , and  who  curled 
their  mustechios  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  they  said.  We  were 
dispatched  lo  quell  a rebellious  pacha  — we  bore  down  upon 
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his  troops  with  a shout  enough  to  frighten,  the  devil , but  the 
devil  a bit  were  they  frightened,  they  stood. their  ground ; and 
as  they  would  not  run.,  we  did,  leaving  those  who  were  not 
so  wise,  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  After  this,  when  any  of  my  com- 
panions talked  of  their  bravery,  or  my  father  declared  that  he 
should  be  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a Spahi , and  that  I was 
a lion  s whelp , I very  much  doubied  Ihe  fact. 

The  pasha  held  out  much  longer  than  was  at  first  anticipat- 
ed: indeed,  so  long  as  to  cause  no  little  degree  of  anxiety  in  the 
capital.  More  troops  were  dispatched  to  subdue  him ; and  suc- 
cess not  attending  our  efforts,  the  vizier,  according  to  the 
custom , was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  parting  with 
his  head,  which  was  demanded  because  we  turned  tail.  Indeed, 
it  was  to  oblige  us,  that  the  sultan  consented  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  services  of  a very  able  man ; for  we  surrounded  the  pal- 
ace, and  insisted  that  it  was  all  his  fault,  but,  considering  our 
behaviour  in  the  field  of  battle , your  highness  must  admit  that 
there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

We  were  again  dispatched  against  this  rebellious  pacha,  who 
sat  upon  the  parapets  of  his  stronghold , paying  down  thirty 
sequins  for  the  head  of  every  janissary  brought  to  him  by  his 
own  troops , and  I am  afraid  a great  deal  of  money  was  spent 
in  that  way.  We  fell  into  an  ambuscade , and  one  half  of  the 
corps  to  which  my  father  belonged  were  cut  to  pieces , before 
we  could  receive  any  assistance.  At  last  the  enemy  retired.  I 
looked  for  my  father,  and  found  him  expiring;  as  before,  he 
had  received  a wound  on  the  wrong  side , a spear  having  trans- 
fixed him  between  the  shoulders.  «Tell  how  I died  like  a brave 
man,*  said  he,  «and  tell  your  mother  that  I am  gone  to  para- 
dise.* From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  my  honoured  father's 
character,  in  the  qualities  of  thief,  liar  and  coward , although  I 
promised  to  deliver  the  message,  I very  much  doubled  these 
facts. 

That  your  highness  may  understand  how  it  was  that  f hap- 
pened to  be  left  alone,  and  alive  on  the  field  of  battle,  I must 
inform  you,  that  I inherited  a considerable  portion  of  my  fa- 
thers courageous  temper,  and  not  much  liking  the  snapping  of 
the  pistols  in  my  face , 1 had  thrown  myself  down  on  the  ground. 
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and  had  remained  there  very  quietly,  preferring  lobe  trampled 
on  , rather  than  interfere  with  what  was  going  on  above. 

• «By  the  sword  of  the  prophet!  there  is  one  fact— you  were 
a very  great  coward, » observed  the  pacha.' 

•Among  my  other  doubts;  your  highness,  I certainly  have 
some  doubts  as  to  my  bravery.*  ...v  ■;  • . 

•By  the  beard  of  the  pacha , I have  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject," observed  Mustapha.  < <•  ’ . V 

•••Without  attempting  to  defend  my  courage,  may  I observe 
to  your  highness,  that  it  was  a matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me  whether  the  sultan  or  the  pacha  was  victorious;  and  I 
did  no  much  admire  hard  blows , without  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  a few  sequins  in  my  pocket.'  I never  knew  of 
any  man  , however  brave  he  might  be,  who  fought  for  love  of 
fighting,  or  amusement;  we  are  ail  trying  in  this  world  to  get 
money;  and  that  is,  I believe,  the  secret  spring  of  all  our 
actions.* 

•Is  that  true , Mustapha?*  inquired  the  pacha. 

•May  it  please  your  sublime  highness , if  not  the  truth , it  is 
not  very  far  from  it.  — Proceed , Hudusi.* 

. The  ideas  which  I have  ventured  to  express  before  your  su- 
blime .highness,  were  runniug  in  my  mind,  as  I sat  down  among 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  I thought  how  much  better  off  were 
the  pacha's  soldiers  than  those  of  our  sublime  sultan , who  had 
nothing  but  bard  blows , while  the  pacha  s soldiers  received 
thirty  sequins  for  the  head  of  every  one  of  our  corps  of  janis- 
saries; and  one  idea  breeding  another , I reflected  that  it  would 
be  very  prudent , now  that  the  pacha  appeared  to  be  gaining 
the  advantage  , to  be  on  the  right  side.  Having  made  up  my 
mind  upon  this  point,  it  then  occurred  to  me*  that  I might  as 
well  get  a few  sequins  by-the  exchange , and  make  my  appear- 
ance before  the  pacha , with  one  or  two  of  the  heads  of  the 
janissaries , who  were  lying  close  to  me.  I therefore  divested 
myself  of  whatever  might  give  the  idea  of  my  belonging  to  the 
corps,  took  off  the  heads  and  rifled  the  pockets  of  three  janis- 
saries , and  was  about  to  depart,  when  I thought  of  my  honour- 
ed father ,.  and  turned  back  to  take  a last  farewell.  It  was  cruel 
to  part  with  a parent,  and  I could  not- make  hp  my  mind  to 
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part  with  him  altogether , so  I added  liis  head , and  the  contents 
of  his  sash , to  those  of  the  other  three , and  smearing  my  face 
and  person  with  blood , with  my  scimitar  in  my  hand  and  the 
four  heads  tied  up  in  a bundle , made  my  way  for  the  pacha's 
stronghold ; but  the  skirmishing  was  still  going  on  outside  of 
the  walls , and  I narrowly  escaped  a corps  of  janissaries , who 
would  have  recognised  me.  As  it  was,  two  of  them  followed 
me  as  1 made  for  the  gate  of  the  fortress;  and,  encumbered  as 
1 was,  I was  forced  to  turn  at  hay.  No  man  fights  better  then, 
and  even  a man  who  otherwise  would  not  fight  at  all,  will  fight 
well,  when  he  can't  help  it.  I never  was  so  brave  in  my  life.  I 
cut  down  one , and  the  other  ran  away,  and  this  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pacha , who  was  sealed  on  the  embrasure  at  the 
lop  of  the  wall;  and  thus  1 gained  my  entrance  into  the  fort, 
1 hastened  to  the  pacha's  presence  . and  laid  at  his  feet  the  four 
heads.  The  pacha  was  so  pleased  at  my  extraordinary  valour, 
that  the  threw  me  a purse  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and 
ordered  me  to  be  promoted,  asking  me  to  what  division  of  his 
troops  I belonged.  I replied , that  1 was  a volunteer.  1 was 
made  an  officer,  and  thus  did  1 find  myself  a rich  man  and  a 
man  of  consequence  by  merely  changing  sides. 

•That  s not  quite  so  uncommon  a method  of  gelling  on  in 
the  world  as  you  may  imagine,®  observed  Muslapha,  drily. 

•Mustapha,®  said  the  pacha,  almost  gasping , «all  these  are 
words,  wind-bosh.  By  the  fountains  that  play  round  the  throne 
ofMahomet,  but  my  throat  feels  as  hot  and  as  dry  with  this 
fellow's  doubts,  as  if  it  were  paved  with  live  cinders.  I doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  ever  to  moisten  it  again.® 

•That  doubt,  your  sublimity  ought  to  resolve  immediately. 
Hudusi,  murakhas  — my  friend,  you  are  dismissed.® 

Hardly  had  the  doubter  gathered  up  his  slippers,  and  back- 
ed out  from  the  presence,  when  the  pacha  and  his  minister 
were,  with  au  honest  rivalry , endeavouring  to  remove  at  once 
their  doubts  and  their  thirst , and  were  so  successful  in  their 
attempts,  that  they,  in  a short  lime , exchanged  their  stale  of 
dubiety  into  a very  happy  one  of  ebricly.  tot 

The  next  morning  the  pacha  and  his  minister , after  Lhe  hu- 
sines  of  the  divan,  witli  their  heads  aching  from  the  doubts  of 
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Hudusi,  or  the  means  that  they  had  taken  to  remove  them,  in 
not  the  best  humour  in  the  world  listened  to  the  continuation 
of  them  as  follows. 

I have  heard  it  observed , continued  Hudusi , that  the  sud- 
den possession  of  gold  will  make  a brave  man  cautious,  and  he 
who  is  not  brave,  still  more  dastardly  than  he  was  before.  It 
certainly  was  the  case  with  me;  my  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
had  such  an  effect,  that  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  valour 
oozed  out  at  my  fingers'  end.  i reflected  again  , and  the  result 
was,  that  I determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
business,  and  that  neither  the  sultan  nor  the  pacha  should  be 
the  belter  for  my  exertions.  That  night  we  made  a sally,  and 
as  I was  considered  a prodigy  of  valour,  I was  one  of  those  who 
were  ordered  to  lead  on  my  troop.  I curled  my  mustachios, 
swore  1 would  not  leave  a janissary  alive,  flourished  my  scimi- 
tar, marched  out  at  the  head  of  my  troop*  and  then  took  to 
my  heels,  and  in  two  days  arrived  safely  at  my  mother's  house. 
As  soon  as  I entered,  I tore  my  turban,  and  threw  dust  upon 
my  head,  in  honour  of  my  father’s  memory,  and  then  sat  down. 
My  mother  embraced  me  — we  were  alone. 

•And  your  father?  Is  it  for  him  that  we  are  to  mourn?* 

«Yes,»  replied  I,  «he  was  a lion , and  he  is  in  paradise.* 

My  mother  commenced  a bitter  lamentation  ; but  of  a sud- 
den recollecting  herself,  she  said,  «But,  Iludusi,  it’s  no  use 
tearing  one’s  hair  and  good  clothes  for  nothing.  Are  you  sure 
that  your  father  is  dead?* 

• Quite  sure,*  replied  I.  «I  saw  him  down.* 

•But  he  may  only  be  wounded,*  replied  my  mother. 

' «Notso,  my  dearest  mother,  abandon  all  hope,  for  I saw 
his  head  off?* 

•Are  you  sure  it  was  his  body  that  you  saw  with  the 
head  off?* 

•Quito  sure,  dear  mother,  for  I was  a witness  to  its  being 
cut  off.* 

• If  that  is  the  case,*  replied  my  mother,  «he  can  never 
come  back  again,  that ’s  clear.  Allah  aebur  — God  is  great. 
Then  must  we  mourn.*  And  my  mother  ran  out  into  the  street 
before  the  door,  shrieking  and  screaming , tearing  her  hair  and 
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her  garments,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  her  neighbours,  who  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  «Ah! 
wahi,  the  head  of  my  house  is  no  more,»  cried  she,  «my  heart 
is  all  bitterness— my  soul  is  dried  up  — my  liver  is  but  as  wa- 
ter; ah!  wahi  , ah!  wahi ,»  and  she  continued  to  weep  and  tear 
her  hair,  refusing  all  consolation.  The  neighbours  came  to  her 
assistance;  they  talked  to  her.  they  reasoned  with  her,  restrain- 
ed her  violence , and  soothed  her  into  quietness.  They  all  de- 
clared that  it  was  a heavy  loss , but  that  a true  believer  had 
gone  to  paradise ; and  they  all  agreed  that  no  woman's  conduct 
could  be  more  exemplary , that  no  woman  was  ever  more  fond 
of  her  husband.  I said  nothing,  but  I must  acknowledge  that, 
from  her  previous  conversation  with  nre,  and  the  quantity  of 
pilau  which  she  devoured  that  evening  for  her  supper , I very 
much  doubled  the  fact. 

I did  not  remain  long  at  home , as , although  it  was  my  duty 
to  acquaint  my  mother  with  my  father's  death , it  was  also  my 
duty  to  appear  to  return  to  my  corps.  This  I had  resolved  never 
more  to  do.  I reflected  that  a life  of  quiet  and  ease  was  best 
suited  to  ray  disposition,  and  I resolved  to  join  some  religious 
sect.  Before  I quitted  my  mother's  roof  I gave  her  thirty  se- 
quins, which  she  was  most  thankful  for,  as  she  was  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  «Ah!»  cried  she,  as  she  wrapped  up  the 
money  carefully  in  a piece  of  rag,  «if  you  could  only  have 
brought  back  your  poor  father  s head , Iludust!*  I might  have 
told  her  that  she  had  just  received  what  I had  sold  it  for — but 
1 thought  it  just  as  well  to  say  nothing  about  it,  so  I embraced 
her  and  departed. 

There  was  a sort  of  dervises,  who  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  about  seven  miles  from  the  village  where  my  mother 
resided , and  as  they  never  remained  long  in  one  place , I has- 
tened to  join  them.  On  my  arrival,  1 requested  to  speak  with 
their  chief,  and  imagining  that  I was  come  with  the  request  of 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  on  behalf  of  some  wished-for  object,  I 
was  admitted.  • 

•Khodashefa  middled  — God  gives  relief,"  said  the  old  man. 
•What  wishest  thou,  my  son?  Khosh  amedeed  — you  are  wel- 
come.® 
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I stated  my  wish  to  enter  into  the  seel , from  a religious 
feeling,  and  requested  that  I might  be  permitted. 

•Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  askest,  my  son.  Our  s is  a 
hard  life , one  of  penitence , prostration , and  prayer  — our  food 
is  but  of  herbs  and  water  of  the  spring;  our  rest  is  broken,  and 
we  know  not  where  to  lay  our  heads.  Depart,  yaha  bibi , my 
friend,  depart  in  pence.* 

«But , father ,»  replied  I (for  to  tell  your  highness  the  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  old  man's  assertions , as  to  their  austerities 
of life , I venj  much  doubled  the  fact),  «I  am  prepared  for  all 
this,  if  uecessary,  and  even  more.  I have  brought  my  little 
wealth  to  the  store,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  your  holy 
band;  and  1 must  not  be  denied:#  I perceived  that  the  old  man’s 
eyes  twinkled  at  the  bare  mention  of  gold,  and  I drew  from 
nay  sash  five  and  twenty  sequins  , which  I had  separated  from 
my  hoard,  with  the  intention  of  offering  it.  «See,  holy  father,* 
continued  I,  «lhe  offering  which  I would  make.* 

«Barik  Allah  — praise  be  to  God,*  exclaimed  the  dervis, 
• that  he  has  sent  us  a true  believer.  The  offering  is  accepted, 
but  Uiou  must  not  expect  yet  to  enter  into  the  austerities  of  our 
holy  order.  I have  many  disciples  here,  who  wear  the  dress,  and 
yet  they  are  not  as  regular  as  good  dervises  should  be ; but 
there  is  a lime  for  ail  things , and  when  their  appetite  to  do 
wrong  fails  them , they  will  (Inshallah , please  God) , in  all  pro- 
bability, become  more  holy  and  devout  men.  You  are  accept- 
ed.* And  the  old  man  held  out  his  hand  for.  the  money , which 
he  clutched  with  eagerness,  and  hid  away,  under  his  garment. 
«Ali>»  said  he , to  one  of  the  dervises  who  had  stood  at  some 
distance  during  my  audience,  « this  young  man — -what  is  your 
name?  — Hudusi — is  admitted  into  our  fraternity.  Take  him 
with  thee,. give  him  a dress  of  the  order,  aqd  let  him  be  ini- 
tiated into  our  mysteries , first  demanding  from  him  the  oath 
of  secrecy.  Murakhas,  good  Hudusi,  you  are  dismissed. 

• I followed  the  dervis  through  a narrow  passage , until  we 
arrived  at  a door,  at  which  he  knocked , it  was  opened , and  I 
passed  through  a courtyard , where  I perceived  several  of  the 
dervises  stretched  on  the  ground  in  various  postures,  breath- 
ing heavily  and  insensible. 
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«These ,»  said  my  conductor,  «are  holy  men  who  are  favour- 
ed by  Allah.  They  are  in  a trance,  and  during  that  state,  are 
visited  by  the  Prophet , and  are  permitted  to  enter  the  eighth 
heaven,  and  see  the  glories  prepared  for  true  believers."  1 made 
no  reply  to  his  assertion,  but  as  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
all  in  a state  of  beastly  intoxication , I very  much  doubled  the 
fact. 

1 received  my  dress,  took  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  my  companions;  whom  1 soon  found  to  be  a set  of 
dissolute  fellows,  indulging  in  every  vice , and  laughing  at  every 
virtue;  living  in  idleness,  and  by  the  contributions  made  to 
them  by  the  people , who  firmly  believed  in  their  pretended 
sanctity.  The  old  man,  with  the  white  beard,  who  was  their 
chief,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  indulge  in  debauchery.  He 
had  outlived  his  appetite  for  the  vices  of  youth , and  fallen  into 
the  vice  of  age— a love  for  money , which  was  insatiable.  I must 
acknowledge  that  the  company  and  mode  of  living  were  more 
to  my  satisfaction  than  the  vigils,  hard  fare,  and  constant  pray- 
er , with  which  the  old  man  had  threatened  me , when  I pro- 
posed to  enter  the  community,  and  I soon  became  an  adept 
in  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  ,^>nd  a great  favourite  with  my 
brethren.  , 

I ought  ta  have  observed  to  your  sublimity , that  the  sect  of 
dervises , of  which  I had  become  a member , were  then  desig- 
, nated  by  the  name  of  howling  dervises;  all  our  religion  con- 
sisted in  howling  like  jackalls  or  hyenas,  with  all  our  might, 
until  we  fell  down  in  real  or  pretended  convulsions.  My  howl 
was  considered  as  the  most  appalling  and  unearthly  that  was 
ever  heard , and , of  course , my  sanctity  was  increased  in  pro- 
portion. We  were  on  our  way  to  Scutari,  where  was  our  real 
place  of  residence , and  only  lodged  here  and  there  on  our  jour- 
ney to  fleece  those  who  were  piously  disposed.  I had  not  joined 
more  than  ten  days  when  they  continued  their  route , and  after 
a week  of  very  profitable  travelling , passed  through  Constanti- 
nople, crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  regained  their  place  of  do- 
miciliation, and  were  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  whom  the  old  chief  and  many  others  of  our  troop  were 
well  known. 
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Your  sublime  highness  must  be  aware  that,  the  Jervises  are 
not  only  consulted  by,  but  often  become  the  bankers  of,  the 
inhabitants,  who  entrust  them  with  the  care  of  their  money. 

My  old  cliief  (whose  name  I should  have  mentioned  before  was 
Ulu-bibi)  held  large  sums  in  trust  for  many  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted;  but  avarice  induciug  him  to  lend  the 
money  out  on  usury , it  was  very  difficult  to  recover  it  when  it 
was  desired , although  it  was  always  religiously  paid  back.  1 had 
not  been  man;  months  at  Scutari , before  I found  myself  in  high 
favour , from  my  superior  howling  and  the  duration  of  my  con- 
vulsions. But  during  this  stale,  which  by  habit  soon  became 
spasmodic,  continuing  until  the  vital  .functions  were  almost  ex- 
tinct, the  mind  was  as  active  as  ever ; and  1 lay  immersed  in  a 
sea  of  doubt  which  was  most  painful.  In  my  slate  of  exhaustiou 
I doubted  every  thing.  1 doubled  if  my  convulsions  were  con- 
vulsions or  only  feigned;  1 doubled  if  I was  asleep  or  awake; 

1 doubled  whether  1 was  iu  a trance , or  in  another  world , or 
dead , or 

•Friend  Iludusi ,»  interrupted  Muslapha , « we  want  the  facts 
of  your  story,  and  not  your  doubts.  Say  i not  well , your  high- 
ness? What  is  all  this  but  bosh-no  thing?* 

• It  is  well  said ,»  replied  the  pacha. 

•Sometimes  I had  thought  that  1 hud  seized  possession  of  a 
fact,  but  it  slipped  through  tuy  lingers  like  the  tail  of  an  eel.*  , 

•Let us  have  the  facts  which  did  not  escape  thee,  friend, 
and  let  the  mists  of  doubt  be  cleared  away  before  the  glory  of 
the  pacha ,»  replied  Mustapha. 

One  day  I was  silting  iu  the  warmth  of  the  sun , by  the  tomb 
of  a true  believer,  when  an  old  woman  accosted  inc.  •You  are 
welcome,*  said  1. 

•Is  your  humour  good?*  said  she. 

•It  is  good,*  replied  I. 

She  sat  dQwn  by  me , and  after  a quarter  of  au  hour  she 
continued.  <God  is  great,*  said  she. 

i And  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,*  replied  I.  «In  the  name  of 
Allah,  what  de  you  wish?* 

•Where  is  the  holy  man?  I have  money  to  give  into  his 
charge.  May  I not  see  him  ?» 
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. «He  is  at  his  .devotions— but  wbat  is  that?  Am  not  1 the 
same?  Do  I not  watch  when  heprayeth— Inshallah — please 
God,  we  are  the  same.  Give  me  the  bag. » ’ , 

«Here  it  is,*  said  she,  pulling  out  the  moncyr  «seven  hun- 
dred sequins,  my  daughter's  marriage  portion;  but  there  are 
bad  men  who  steal , and  there  are  good  men  whom  we  can 
trust.  Say  I not  well? » , • - • • .. 

•It  is  well  said,*  replied  I,  «and  God  is  great.*  . . 

•You  will  find  the  money  right ,»  said  she.  -«Count  it.* 

I counted  it,  and  relumed  it  into  the  goal's-skin  bag.  «It  is 
all  right.  Leave  me , woman , for  I must  go  in.* 

The  old  woman  left  me,  returning  thanks  to  Allah  that  her 
money  was  safe  , but  from  certain  ideas  running  in  my  mind.,  I 
very  much  doubled  the  fact.  I sat  down  full  of  doubt.  1 doubted 
if  the  old  woman  had  come  honestly  by  the  money;  and  whe- 
ther I should  give  it  to  the  head-dervis.  I doubted -whether  I 
ought  to  retain  il  for.  myself,  and  whether  I might  not  come  to 
mischief.  I also  had  my  doubts  — 

•I  have  no  doubt,*  interrupted  Mustapha,  «but  that  you 
kept  it  for  yourself.  Say— is  it  not  so  ?»  . 

Even  so  did  my  doubts  resolve  into  that  fact.  I settled  it  in 
my  mind,  that  seven  hundred  sequins,  added  to  about  four  * 
hundred  still  in  my  possession,  would  last  some  time,  and-that 
I was  tired  of  the  life  of  a howling  dervis.  I therefore  set  up 
one  last  long  final  howl,  to  let  my  senior  know  that  I waspre- 
sent,  and  then  immediately  became  absent,  I hastened  to  the 
bazaar,  and  purchasing  here  and  there — at  one  place  a vest, 
at  another  a shaw},  and  at  another  a turban— I threw  off  my 
dress  of  a dervis,  hastened  to  the  bath,  and  after  a few  mi- 
nutes under  the  barber,  came  out  like  a butterfly  from  its  dark 
shell.  No  one  would  have  recognised  in  the  spruce  young  Turk, 
the  filthy  dervis.  I hastened  to  Constantinople , where  I lived 
gaily,  and  spent  my  money;  but  I found  that  tp  mix  in  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  an  attaghan , but  also  to 
have  the  courage  to  use  it  ; and  in  several  broils  which  took 
place,  from  my  too  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  the  Giaour,  I 
invariably  proved,  that  although  my  voice  was  that  of  a lion, 
my  heart  was  but  as  water,  and  the  finger  of  con  tempt  was  but 
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too  often  pointed  at  the  beard  of  pretence.  One  evening , as  I 
was  escaping  from  a coffee-house , after  having  drawn  my  at- 
taghan  , without  having  the  courage  to  face  my  adversary,  I 
received  a blow  from  his  weapon  which  cleft  my  turban  , and 
cut  deeply  into  my  head,  I flew  through  the  streets  upon  the 
wings  of  fear,  and  at  last  ran  against  an  unknown  object,  which 
I knocked  down  , and  then  fell  alongside  of,  rolling  with  it  in 
the  mud.  I recovered  myself,  and  looking  at  it,  found  it  to  be 
alive , and,  in  the  excess  of  my  alarm  , 1 imagined  it  to  be  Shi- 
tan  himself;  but  if  not  the  devil  himself,  it  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Shitan , for  it  was  an  unbeliever,  a Giaour;  a dog  to  spit 
upon;  in  short,  it  was  a Frank  Hakim  — so  renowned  for  cur- 
ing all  diseases,  that  it  was  said  he  was  assisted  by  the  devil. 

- «Lahnet  be  shitan!  Curses  on  the  devil,*  said  Mustapha, 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  spitting. 

• Wallah  Thaib!  It  is  well  said,*  replied  the  pacha. 

I was  so  convinced  that  it  was  nothing  of  this  world,  that, 
as  soon  as  I conld  recover  my  legs,  I made  a blow  at  him  with 
my  attaghan,- fully  expecting  that  he  would  disappear  in  a flame 
of  fire  at  the  touch  of  a true  believer;  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  also  recovered  his  legs,  and  with  a large  cane  with  a gold 
• top  on  it,  he  parried  my  cut,  and. then  saluted  me  with  such 
a blow  on  my  head , that ! again  fell  down  in  the  mud , quite 
insensible.  When  I recovered,  I found  myself  on  a matin  an 
out-house,  and  attended  by  my  opponent,  who  was  plastering 
up  my  head.  «It  is  nothing,*  said  he,  as  he  bound  up  my  head; 
but  I suffered  so  much  pain,  and  felt  so  weak  with  loss  of 
blood,  that  in  spite  of  his  assertions,  I very  much  doubled  Ihc 
fact.  Shall  1 describe  this  son  of  Jehamum?  And  when- 1 do  so, 
will  not  your  highness  doubt  the  fact?  Be  chesm , upon  my  head 
be  it,  if  1 lie.  He  was  less  than  a man , for  he  had  no  beard ; he 
had  no  turban , but  a piece  of  net  work , covered  with  the  hair 
of  other  men  in  their  tombs , which  he  sprinkled  with  the  flour 
from  the  bakers,  every  morning,  to  feed  his  brain.  He  wore 
round  his  neck  a piece  of  linen,  tight  as  a bowstring,  to  pre- 
vent his  head  being  taken  off  by  any  devout  true  believer,  as  he 
walked  through  the  street.  His  dress  was  of  the  colour  of  hell, 
black  ..and  bound  closely  to  his  body,  yet  must  he  have  been  a 
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great  mail  in  his  own  country,  for  he  was  evidently  n pacha  of 
two  tails,  which  were  hanging  behind  him.  He  was  a dreadful 
man  to  look  upon , and  feared  nothing;  he  walked  into  the  house 
of  pestilence — he  handled  those  whom  Allah  had  visited  with 
the  plagne— he  went  to  the  bed , and  the  sick  rose  and  walked. 

He  warred  with  destiny;  and  no  man  could  say  what  was  his 
fate  until  the  Hakim  had  decided.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  key 
of  the  portal  which  opened  into  the  regions  .of  death;  and  — 
what  can  1 say  more?  he  said  live,  and  the  believer  lived;  he 
said  die.  and  the  houris  received  him  into  paradise. 

«A  yesidi!  a worshipper  of  the  devil, » exclaimed  Muslapha. 

•May  he  and  his  father's  grave  be  eternally  defiled!*  re- 
sponded the  pacha. 

I remained  a fortnight  under  the  Hakim's  hands  before  I 
was  well  enough  to  walk  about:  and  when  I had  reflected  ,J1 
doubled  whether  it.  would  not  be  wiser  to  embrace  a more  peace- 
ftd  profession.  The  Hakim  spoke  our  language  well , and  one 
day  said  to  me,  «Thou  art  more  fit  to  cure  han  to  give  wounds. 
Thou  sliait  assist  me , for  he  who  is  now  with  me  will  not  re- 
main.* I consented,  and  putting  on  a more  peaceful  garb, 
continued  many  months  with  the  Frank  physician,  travelling 
every  where,  but  seldom  remaining  long  in  one  place,  he  fol-  ♦ 
lowed  disease  instead  of  flying  from  it,  and  1 had  my  doubts 
whether,  from  constant  attendance  upon  the  dying,  I might 
not  die  myself,  and  I resolved  to  quit  him  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  I had  already  learnt  many  wonderful  things  from 
him ; that  blood  was  necessary  to  life,  and  that  without  breath 
a man  would  die,  and  that  white  powders  cured  fevers,  and 
black  drops  stopped  the  dysentery.  At  last  we  arrived  in  this 
town,  and  the  other  day,  as  I was  pounding  the  drug  of  reflec- 
tion in  the  mortar  of  patience,  the  physician  desired  me  to 
bring  his  lancets,  and  to  follow  him.  I paced  through  the  streets 
behind  the  learned  Hakim,  until  we  arrived  at  a mean  house, 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  this  grand  city,  over  which  your  high- 
ness reigns  in  justice.  An  old  woman  , full  of  lamentation  , led 
us  to  the  sick  couch,  where  lay  a creature,  beautiful  in  shape 
as  a liouri.  The  Frank  physician  was  desired  by  the  old  woman 
to  feel  her  pulse  through  the  curtain  , but  he  laughed  at  her 
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beard  (for  she  had  no  small  one),  and  drew  aside  the  curtains 
and  took  hold  of  a hand  so  small  and  $o  delicate,  that  it  were 
only  fit  to  feed  the  prophet  himself,  near  the  throne  of  the  an- 
gel Gabriel,  with  the  immortal  pilau  prepared  for  true  believ- 
ers. Her  face  was  covered,  and  the  Frank  desired  the  veil  to 
be  removed.  The  old  woman  refused,  and  he  turned  on  his 
heel  to  leave  her  to  the  assaults  of  death.  The  old  woman's  love 
for  her  child  conquered  her  religious  scruples,  and  she  consent- 
ed that  her  daughter  should  unveil  to  an  unbeliever,  i was  in 
ecstasy  at  her  charms,  and  could  have  asked  her  for  a wife; 
but  the  Frank  only  asked  to  see  her  tongue.  Having  looked  at 
it,  he  turned  away  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had  been 
a dying  dog.  He  desired  me  to  bind  up  her  arm , and  took  away 
a bason  full  of  her  golden  blood , and  then  put  a white  powder 
into  the  hand  of  the  old  woman,  saying  that  he  would  see  her 
again.  1 held  out  my  hand  for  the  gold,  but  there  was  none 
forthcoming. 

«We  are  poor,*  cried  the  old  woman,  to  the  Hakim,  but 
• God  is  great.* 

•Ido  not  want  your  money,  good  woman,*  replied  he;  «I 
will  cure  your  daughter.*  Then  he  went  to  the  bed-side  and 
spoke  comfort  to  the  sick  girl , telling  her  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  all  would  be  well. 

The  girl  answered  in  a voice  sweeter  than  a nightingale's 
that  she  had  but  thanks  to  offer  in  return,  and  prayers  to  the 
Most  High.  « Yes,*  said  the  old  woman,  raising  her  voice,  «a 
scoundrel  of  a howling  dervis  robbed  me  at  Scutari  of  all  I had 
for  my  subsistence,  and  of  my  daughters  portion,  seven  hundred 
sequins,  in  a goats-skin  bag!*  and  then  she  began  to  curse. 
May  the  dogs  of  the  city  howl  at  her  ugliness!  How  she  did 
curse!  She  cursed  my  futher  and  mother — she  cursed  their 
graves — Dung  dirt  upon  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  filth 
upon  the  whole  generation.  She  gave  me  up  to  Jehanum,  and 
to  every  species  of  defilement.  It  was  a dreadful  thing  to  hear 
that  old  woman  curse.  I pulled  my  turban  over  my  eyes,  that 
she  might  not  recognise  me,  and  lifted  up  my  garment  to  cov- 
er my  face,  that  I might  not  be  defiled  with  the  shower  of 
curses  which  were  thrown  at  me  like  mud , and  sat  there 
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watching  till  the  slorni  was  over.  Unfortunately,  in  lifting  tip 
my  garment,  1 exppscdjo  the  view  of  the  old  hag  the  cursed 
goat'S-skin  bag,  which  hung  at  iny  girdle,  and  contained  not 
only  her  nioney,  but  the  remainder  of  my  own.  «Mashallah— 
how  wonderful  is  God!»  screamed  the  old  beldame,  flying  at 
me  like  a tigress , and  clutching  the  bag  from  my  girdle.  Hav- 
ing secured  that,  she  darted  at  me  with  her  ten  nails,  and 
scored  down  my  face , which  I had  so  unfortunately  covered  in 
the  first  instance,  and  so  unfortunately  uncovered  in  the  se- 
cond. What  shall  I say  more?  The  neighbours  came  in— I was 
hurried  before  the  cadi,  in  company  with  the  old  woman  and 
the  Frank  physician.  The  money  and  bag  were  taken  from  me — 
1 was  dismissed  by  the  Hakim , and  after  receiving  one  hundred 
blows  from  the  ferashes,  I was  dismissed  by  the  cadi.  It  was  my 
fate  — and  1 have  told  my  story.  Is  your  slave  dismissed? 

«No,»  replied  the  pachq;  «bv  our  beard,  we  must  see  to 
this,  Mustapha ; say , Hudusi , what  was  the  decision  of  the  cadi  ? 
Our  ears  are  open.* 

•The  cadi  decided  as  follows:  — That  I had  stolen  the  mo- 
ney, and  therefore  I was  punished  with  the  bastinado ; but,  as 
the  old  woman  stated  the  bag  contained  seven  hundred  sequins, 
and  there  were  found  in  it  upwards  of  eleven  hundred , that 
the  money  could  not  belong  to  her.  He  therefore  retained  it 
until  he  could  And  the  right  owner.  The  physician  was  fined 
fifty  sequins  for  looking  at  a Turkish  woman , and  fifty  more  for 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders.  The  girl  was  ordered  into  the  ca- 
di's harem , because  she  had  lost  her  dowry ; and  the  old  woman 
was  sent  about  her  business.  All  present  declared  that  the  sen- 
tence was  wisdom  itself;  but , for  my  part , I very  much  doubl- 


ed the  fact .» 


•Mustapha  ,*  said  the  pacha , «send  for  the  cadi , the  Frauk 


physician , the  old  woman , the  girl , and  the  goafs-skin  bag;  we 


must  examine  into  this  affair. » 


The  officers  were  dispatched , and  in  less  than  an  hour,  dur- 
iug  which  the  pacha  and  his  vizier  smoked  in  silence , the  cadi 
with  the  others  made  their  appearance. 

•May  your  highness's  shadow  never  be  less!*  said  the  cadi, 
as  he  entered. 
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«Mobarek!  may  yon  be  fortunate!"  replied  the  pacha.  *What 
is  this  we  hear,  cadi?  there  is  a goat's-skin  bag,1  and  a girl, 
that  are  not  known  to  our  justice.  Are  there  secrets  like  those 
hid  in  the  well  of  Kashan  — speak!  what  dirt  have  you  been 
eating?* 

•What  shall  I sav?»  replied  the  cadi;  «I  am  but  as  dirt;  the 
money  is  here,  and  the  girl  is  here.  Is  the  pacha  to  be  troubled 
with  every  woman’s  noise , or  am  I come  before  him  with  a 
piece  or  two  of  gold — Min  Allah — God  forbid!  Have  I not  here 
the  money,  and  seven  inore  purses ? Was  not  the  girl  visited  by 
the  angel  of  death;  and  could  she  appear  before  your  presence 
lean  as  a dog  in  the  bazaar  ? Is  she  not  here  ? Have  I spoken 
well? 

•It  is  well  said,  cadi.  Murakhas— you  are  dismissed.* 

The  Frauk  physician  was  then  fined  one  hundred  sequins 
more;  fifty  for  feeling  the  pulse,  and  fifty  more  for  looking  at  a 
Turkish  woman's  tongue.  The  young  woman  was  dismissed  to 
the  pacha's  harem,  the  old  woman  to  curse  as  much  as  she 
pleased,  and  Hndusi  with  full  permission  to  doubt  any  thing 
but  the  justice  of  the  pacha. 

• ^ Mabryat. 

EUGENE  ARAM’S  CONFESSION  AND  FATE  (1). 

«In  winter’s  tedious  nights  , sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  t and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid  : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night , to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  the  mthe  lamentable  fall  of  me.» 

Richard  11. 

•I  was  born  at  Ramshill,  a little  village  in  Nelherdale.  My 
family  had  originally  been  of  some  rank;  they  were  formerly 
lords  of  the  town  of  Aram , on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tees. 
But  time  had  humbled  these  pretensions  to  consideration; 
though  they  were  still  fondly  cherished  by  the  heritors  of  an 
ancient  name,  and  idle  but  haughty  recollections.  My  fattier 
resided  on  a small  farm , and  was  especially  skilful  in  horlicul- 


(4)  Founded  on  fact. 
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lure,  a taste  1 derived  from  him.  When  I was  about  thirteen, 
the  deep  and  intense  Passion  that  has  made  the  Demon  of  my 
life , first  stirred  palpably  within  me.  I had  always  been , from 
my  cradle,  of  a solitary  disposition , and  inclined  to  reverie  and 
musing;  these  traits  of  character  heralded  the  love  that  now 
seized  me  — the  love  of  knowledge.  Opportunity  or  accident 
first  directed  my  attention  to  the  abstruser  sciences.  I poured 
my  soul  over  that  noble  study,  which  is  the  best  foundation  of 
all  true  discovery;  and  the  success  1 met  with  soon  turned  my 
pursuits  into  more  alluring  channels.  History,  poetry,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  past,  the  spell  that  admits  us  into  the  visionary 
world,  took  the  place  which  lines  and  numbers  had  done  be- 
fore. I became  gradually  more  and  more  rapt  and  solitary  in  my 
habits ; knowledge  assumed  a yet  more  lovely  and.bewitching 
character,  and  every  day  the  passion  to  attain  it  increased  upon 
me ; I do  not , 1 have  not  now  the  heart  to  do  it — enlarge  upon 
what  I acquired  without  assistance,  and  with  labour  sweet  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity.  The  world,  the  creation , all  things 
that  lived,  moved,  and  were,  became  to  me  objects  contribut- 
ing to  one  passionate,  and,  I fancied , one  exalted  end.  I suffer- 
ed the  lowlier  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  charms  of  its  more 
common  lies,  to  glide  away  from  me  untasted  and  unfelt.  As 
you  read,  in  the  East,  of  men  remaining  motionless  for  days 
together,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens,  my  mind, 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  things  above  its  reach, 
had  no  sight  of  what  passed  around.  My  parents  died,  and  I 
was  an  orphan.  I had  no  home,  and  no  wealth;  but  wherever 
the  field  contained  a flower,  or  the  heavens  a star,  there  was 
matter  of  thought  and  food  for  delight  to  me.  I wandered  alone 
for  months  together,  seldom  sleeping  but  in  the  open  air, 
and  shunning  the  human  form  as  that  part  of  God's  works  from 
which  I could  learn  the  least.  I came  to  Knaresbro':  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  a facility  in  acquiring  books  from  a neighbour- 
ing library  that  was  open  to  me,  made  me  resolve  to  settle 
there.  And  now,  new  desires  opened  upon  me  with  new  stores: 
I became  seized , possessed , haunted  with  the  ambition  of  en- 
lightening ray  race.  At  first,  I had  loved  knowledge  solely  for 
itself:  I now  saw  afar  an  object  grander  tharf  knowledge.  To 
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what  end,  said  J,  are  these  labours?  Why  do  I feed  a lamp 
which  consumes  itself  in  a desert  place?  Why  do  I heap  up 
riches,  without  asking  who  shall  gather  them?  I was  restless 
and  discontented.  What  could  I do?  I was  friendless;  I was 
strange  to  my  kind ; I was  shut  out  from  all  uses  by  the  wall  of 
my  own  poverty.  I saw  my  desires  checked  when  their  aim  was 
at  the  highest : all  that  was  proud  , and  aspiring , and  ardent 
in  my  nature , was  cramped  and  chilled.  I exhausted  the  learn- 
ing within  my  reach.  Where,  with  my  appetite  excited  not 
slaked,  was  1,  destitute  and  penniless,  to  search  for  more?  My 
abilities,  by  bowing  them  to  the  lowliest  tasks,  hat  kept  me 
from  famine: — was  this  to  be  my  lot  for  ever?  And  all  the 
while , I was  thus  grinding  down  my  soul  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  vile  physical  wants,  what  golden  hours,  what  glorious  ad- 
vantages, what  openings  into  new  heavens  of  science,  what 
chances  of  illumining  mankind  were  for  ever  lost  to  me ! Some- 
times when  the  young,  whom  I taught  some  elementary, 
all-unheeded , initiations  into  knowledge,  came  around  me; 
when  they  looked  me  in  the  face  with  their  laughing  eyes; 
when , for  they  all  loved  me , they  told  me  their  little  pleasures 
and  their  petty  sorrows , I have  wished  that  I could  have  gone 
back  again  into  childhood , and  becoming  as  one  of  them , enter 
into  that  heaven  of  quiet  which  was  denied  me  now.  -Yet  more 
often  it  was  with  an  indignant  and  chafed  rather  than  a sor- 
rowful spirit  that  I looked  upon  my  lot;  and  if  I looked  beyond 
it,  what  could  I see  of  hope?  Dig  I could;  but  was  all  that 
thirsted  and  swelled  within  to  be  dried  up  and  stifled , in  order 
that  I might  gain  the  sustenance  of  life?  Was  I to  turn  menial 
to  the  soil,  and  forget  that  knowledge  was  abroad?  Was  I to 
starve  my  mind , that  I might  keep  alive  my  body?  Beg  I could 
not.  Where  ever  lived  the  real  student,  the  true  minister  and 
priest  of  knowledge , who  was  not  filled  with  the  lofty  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  calling  ? Was  I to  show  the  sores  of  my  pride, 
and  strip  my  heart  from  its  clothing,  and  ask  the  dull  fools  of 
wealth  not  to  let  a scholar  starve  ? Bah ! He  whom  the  vilest 
poverty  ever  stooped  to  this,  may  be  the  quack,  but  never  the 
true  disciple  , of  learning.  Steal,  rob  — worse  — ay,  all  those  I 
or  any  of  my  brethren  might  do:  — beg?  never!  What  did  I 
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then?  I devoted  the  lowliest  port  of  my  knowledge  to  the  pro- 
curing the  bare  means  of  life , and  the  grandest , — the  know- 
ledge that  pierced  to  the  depths  of  earth,  had  numbered  the 
stars  of  heaven — why,  that  was  valueless,  save  to  the  possessor. 

•In  Knaresbro',  at  this  time,  I met  a distant  relation,  Ri- 
chard Houseman.  Sometimes  in  our  walks  we  encountered  each 
other;  for  he  sought  me  , and  I could  not  always  avoid  him.  He 
was  a man  like  .myself,  born  to  poverty,  yet  he  had  always, 
enjoyed  what  to  him  was  wealth.  This  seemed  a mystery  to 
me ; and  when  we  met , we  sometimes  conversed  upon  it.  «You 
are  poor,  with  all  your  wisdom,®  said  he.  «I  know  nothing; 
but  I am  never  poor.  Why  is  this?  The  world  is  my  treasury.— 

I live  upon  my  kind.— Society  is  my  foe.  — Laws  order  me  to 
starve;  but  self-preservation  is  an  instinct  more  sacred  than 
society,  and  more  imperious  than  laws.* 

■The  undisguised  and  bold  manner  of  his  discourse  impress- 
ed while  it  revolted  me.  I looked  upon  him  as  a study,  and  I 
combated,  in  order  to  learn,  him.  He  had  been  a soldier— he 
had  seen  the  greatest  part  of  Europe— he  possessed  a strong 
shrewd  sense — Jie  was  a villain  — but  a villain  bold— adroit — 
and  not  then  thoroughly  unredeemed.  His  conversation  created 
dark  and  perturbed  reflections.  What  was  that  state  of  society— 
was  it  not  at  war  with  its  own  elements  — in  which  vice  pros- 
pered more  than  virtue?  Knowledge  was  my  dream , that  dream. 
I might  realize,  not  by  patient  suffering,  but  by  active  daring. 
I might  wrest  from  society,  to  which  I owed  nothing,  the 
means  to  be  wise  and  great..  Was  it  not  better  and  nobler  to  do 
this,  even  at  my  life's  hazard,  than  lie  down  in  a ditch  and  die 
the  dog's  death?  Was  it  not  better  than  such  a doom — ay  bet- 
ter for  mankind  — that  1 should  commit  one  bold  wrong,  and 
by  that  wrong  purchase  the  power  of  good?  I asked  myself  that 
question.  It  is  a fearful  question ; it  opens  a labyrinth  of  reason- 
ings, in  which  the  soul  may  walk  and  lose  itself  for  ever. 

•One  day  Houseman  met  me,  accompanied  by  a stranger 
who  had  just  visited  our  town , for  wliat  purpose  you  know 
already,  llis  name — supposed  name — was  Clarke.  Man,  lam 
about  to  speak  plainly  of  that  stranger — his  character  and  his 
fate.  And  yet — yet  you  are  his  sou!  1 would  lain  soften,  the 
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colouring;  bul  I speak  trulli  of  myself,  and  I must  not,  unless  1 
would  blacken  my  name  yet  deeper  than  it  deserves,  varnisli 
truth  when  I speak  of  others.  Houseman  joined,  and  presented 
to  me  this  person.  From  the  first  I felt  a dislike  creep  through 
me  at  the  stranger,  which  indeed  it  was  easy  to  account  for. 
He  was  of  a careless  and  somewhat  insolent  manner.  His  coun- 
tenance was  impressed  with  the  lines  and  character  of  a thou- 
sand vices:  you  read  in  the  brow  and  eye  the  history  of  a sordid 
yet  reckless  life.  His  conversation  was  repellent  to  me  beyond 
expression.  He  uttered  the  meanest  sentiments  , and  he  chuck- 
led over  them  as  the  maxims  of  a superior  sagacity;  he  avowed 
himself  a knave  upon  system,  and  upon  the  lowest  scale.  To 
over-reach,  to  deceive,  to  elude,  to  shuffle,  to  faxvn,  and  to 
lie , were  the  arts  that  he  confessed  to  with  so  naked  and  cold  a 
grossness,  that  one  perceived  that  in  the  long  habits  of  debase- 
ment he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  not  debased.  House- 
man seemed  to  draw  him  out : lie  told  us  anecdotes  of  his  ras- 
cality, and  the  distresses  to  which  it  had  brought  him , and  he 
finished  by  saying : «Yet  you  see  me  now  almost  rich , and  wholly 
contented.  1 have  always  been  the  luckiest  of  human  beings ; no 
matter  what  ill  chances  to-day,  good  turns  up  to-morrow.  I 
confess  that  I bring  on  myself  the  ill,  and  Providence  sends  me 
the  good.*  We  met  accidentally  more  Ilian  once , and  his  con- 
versation was  always  of  the  same  strain  — his  luck  and  his  ras- 
cality: he  had  no  other  theme,  and  no  other  boast 


In  returning,  at  night,  to  my  own  home,  from  my  long  and 
solitary  walks,  I often  passed  the  house  in  which  Clarke  lod- 
ged; and  sometimes  1 met  him  reeling  b;  the  door,  insulting  all 
' who  passed;  and  yet  their  resentment  was  absorbed  in  their 
disgust.  «And  this  loathsome,  and  grovelling  thing, » said  I, 
inwardly,  “squanders  on  low  excesses,  wastes  upon  outrages 
to  society,  that  with  which  I could  make  my  soul  as  a burning 
lamp,  that  should  shed  a light  over  the  world! » 


•One  day,  in  passing  through  the  street , though  it  was 
broad  noon , 1 encountered  Clarke  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
and  talking  to  a crowd  lie  had  collected  around  him.  I sought 
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to  pass  in  an  opposite  direction;  he  would  not  suffer  me;  he, 
whom  I sickened  to  touch,  to  see,  threw  himself  in  my  way, 
and  affected  gibe  and  insult,  nay  even  threat.  But  when  he 
came  near,  he  shrank  before  the  mere  glance  of  my  eye,  and 
1 passed  on  unheeding  him.  The  insult  galled  me;  he  had 
taunted  my  poverty,  poverty  was  a favourite  jest  with  him  ; it 
galled  me;  anger,  revenge,  no?  those  passions  I had  never  felt 
for  any  man.  I could  not  rouse  them  for  the  first  time  for  such 
a cause ; yet  I was  lowered  in  my  own  eyes,  1 was  stung.  Po- 
verty! he  taunt  me!  He  dream  himself,  on  account  of  a little 
yellow  dust,  my  superior!  1 wandered  from  the  town,  and 
paused  by  the  winding  and  shagged  banks  of  the  river.  It  was 
a gloomy  winter’s  day,  the  waters  rolled  on  black  and  sullen, 
and  the  dry  leaves  rustled  desolately  beneath  my  feet.  Who 
shall  tell  us  that  outward  nature  has  no  cfTecl  upon  our  mood? 
AH  around  seemed  to  frown  upon  my  lot.  I read  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth  a confirmation  of  the  curse  which  man  hath 
set  upon  poverty.  I leant  against  a tree  that  overhung  the  wa- 
ters, and  suffered  my  thoughts  to  glide  on  in  the  biller  silence 
of  their  course.  I heard  my  name  uttered  — I felt  a hand  on  my 
arm , 1 turned , and  Houseman  was  by  my  side. 

• ‘What,  moralizing?'  said  he  , with  his  rude  smile. 

»I  did  not  answer  him.  .. 

»'Look ,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  waters,  ‘where  yonder  fish 
lies  awaiting  his  prey,  that  prey  his  kind.  Come , you  have  read 
Nature , is  it  not  so  universally?’ 

»I  did  not  answer  him. 

• ‘They  who  do  not  as  the  rest,’  he  renewed,  ‘fulfil  not  the 
object  of  their  existence;  they  seek  to  be  wiser  than  their  tribe, 
and  are  fools  for  their  pains.  Is  it  not  so?  I am  a plain  man, 
and  would  learn.’ 

•Still  I did  not  answer. 

• ‘You  are  silent,’  said  he ; ‘do  I offend  you?’  • ' 

• ‘No!’ 

•‘Now,  then,’  he  continued,  ‘strange  as  it  may  seem,  we, 
so  different  in  mind,  are  at  this  moment  alike  in  fortunes.  I 
have  not  a guinea  in  the  wide  world;  you  perhaps , are  equally 
destitute.  But  mark  the  difference,  I,  the  ignorant  man,  ere 
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three  days  have  passed,  will  have  filled  my  purse;  you,  the 
wise  man,  will  he  still  as  poor.  Come,  east  away  your  wisdom, 
and  do  as  I do.’  . • , 

»‘How?'  ‘ 

•‘Take  from  the  superfluities  of  others  what  your  necessities 
crave.  My  horse , niv  pistol,  a ready  hand , a stout  heart,  these 
are  to  me , what  coffers  are  to  others.  There  is  the  chance  of 
detection  and  of  death , I allow  it.  But  is  not  this  chance  belter 
than  some  certainties?’ 

«d  turned  away  my  face.  In  the  silence  of  my  chamber,  and 
in  the  solitude  of  my  heart.  I had  thought,  as  the  robber 
spoke  — there  was  a strife  within  me. 

-‘Will  you  share  the  danger  and  the  booty?'  renewed  House- 
man , in  a low  voice. 

►I  turned  niv  eyes  upon  him.  ‘Speak  out,'  said  I;  ‘explain 
your  purpose ! ’ 

♦Houseman’s  looks  brightened. 

•‘Listen!’  said  he;  ‘Clarke,  despite  his  present  wealth  law- 
fully gained , is  .about  to  purloin  more ; he  has  converted  his 
'legacy  into  jewels;  lie  has  borrowed  other  jewels  on  false  pre- 
tences; he  purposes  to  make  these  also  his  own,  and  to  leave 
the  town  in  the  dead  of  night  ; he  has  confided  to  me  his  in- 
tention, and  asked  my  aid.  He  and  I,  be  it  known  to  you,  were 
friends  of  old;  we  have  shared!  together  other  dangers,  and 
other  spoils;  he  has  asked  my  assistance  in  his  flight.  Now  do 
yon  learn  my  purpose?  Let  us  case  him  of  his  burden!  I offer 
to  you  the  half;  share  the  enterprise  and  its  fruits.’  • , 

»l  rose , I walked  away,  I pressed  my  hands  on  my  heart ; 1 
wished  to  silence  the  voice  that  whispered  within  me.  House- 
man saw  the  conflict;  he  followed  me ; he  named  the  value  of 
the  prize  he  proposed  to  gain;  that  which  he  called  my  share 
placed  all  my  wishes  within  my  reach!  — the  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  one  passion  of  my  soul,,  the  food  for  knowledge,  the 
power  of  a lone  blessed  independence  upon  myself, — and  all 
were  in  my  grasp ; no  repeated  acts  of  fraud  ; no  continuation 
of  sin , one  single  act  sufficed ! I breathed  heavily,  but  I threw 
not' off  the  emotion  that  seized  my  soul;  I shut  my  eyes  and 
shuddered,  but  the  vision  stilt  rose  before  me. 
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•‘Give  me  your  hand,'  said  Qouseman. 

»‘No,  no.'  I said,  breaking  away  from  him.  ‘I  must  pause 

— I must  consider  — I do  not  yet  refuse,  but  I will  not  now  de- 
cide.’— 

•Houseman  pressed,  but  I persevered  in  my  determination: 
— be  would  have  threatened  me,  but  my  nature  was  haughtier 
than  his,  and  I subdued  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  seek 
me  that  night  and  learn  my  choice  — * the  next  night  was  the 
one  on  which  the  deed  was  to  be  done.  We  parted — I return- 
ed an  altered  man  to  my  home.  Fate  had  woven  her  mesh 
around  me — a new  incident  had  occurred  which  strengthened 
the  web : there  was  a poor  girl  whom  I had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  my  walks.  She  supported  her  family  by  her  dexterity 
in  making  lace,  — a quiet,  patient-looking,  gentle  creaturci 
Clarke  had,  a few  days  since,  under  pretence  of  purchasing 
lace,  decoyed  her  to  his  house  (when  all  but  himself  were  from 
home),  where  lie  used  the  most  bridal  violence  towards  her. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  pareuls  had  enabled  him  easily  to 
persuade  them  to  hush  up  the  matter,  but  something  of  the 
story  got  abroad  ; the  poor  girl  was  marked  out  for  that  gossip 
and  scandal , which  among  the  very  low  est  classes  are  as  coarse 
in  the  expression  as  malignant  in  the  sentiment;  and  in  the 
paroxysm  of  shame  and  despair,  the  unfortunate  girl  had  that 
day  destroyed  herself.  This  melancholy  event  wrung  forth  from 
the  parents  the  real  story:  the  event  and  the  story  reached  my 
ears  in  the  very  hour  in  which  my  mind  was  wavering  to  and 
fro.  Can  you  wonder  that  they  fixed  it  at  once,  and  to  a dread 
end?  What  was  this  wretch?  aged  with  vice— forestalling  lime 

— tottering  on  to  a dishonoured  grave  — soiling  all  that  he 
touched  on  his  way  — with  grey  hairs  and  filthy  lewdness,  the 
rottenness  of  the  heart,  not  its  passion,  a nuisance  and  a curse 
to  the  world.  What  was  the  deed  — that  I should  rid  the  earth 
of  a thing  at  once  base  and  venemous?  Was  it  crime?  Was  it 
justice?  iWthin  myself  I felt  the  will — the  spirit  that  might 
bless  mankind.  I lacked  the  means  to  accomplish  the  will  and 
wing  the  spirit.  One  deed  supplied  me  with  the  means.  Had 
the  victim  of  that  deed  been  a man  moderately  good  — pursu- 
ing with  even  steps  the  narrow  line  between  vice  aud  virtue  — 
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blessing  none,  but  offending  none  — it  might  have  been  yet  a 
question  whether  mankind  would  not  gain  more  by  the  deed 
than  lose.  But  here  was  one  whose  steps  stumbled  on  no  good 
act  — whose  heart  beat  to  no  generous  emotion ; — there  was  a 
blot — a foulness  on  creation  — nothing  but  death  could  wash 
it  out  and  leave  the  world  fair.  The  soldier  receives  his  pay. 
and  murders,  and  sleeps  sound , and  men  applaud.  But  you  say 
he  smites  not  for  pay,  but  glory.  Granted  — though  a sophism. 
But  was  there  no  glory  to  be  gained  in  fields  more  magnificent 
than  those  of  war — no  glory  to  be  gained  in  the  knowledge 
which  saves  and  hot  destroys?  Was  I not  about  to  strike  for 
lliut  glory,  for  the  means  of  earning  it?  Nay,  suppose  the  sol- 
dier struck  for  patriotism,  a belter  feeling  than ^glory,  would 
not  my  motive  be  yet  larger  than  patriotism?  Did  it  not  body 
forth  a broader  circle?  Could  the  world  stop  the  bound  of  its 
utilities?  Was  there  a corner  of  the  earth — was  there  a period 
in  time,  which  au  ardent  soul,  freed  from,  not  chained  as 
now,  by  the  cares  of  the' body,  and  given  wholly  up  to  wisdom, - 
might  not  pierce,  vivify,  illumine?  Such  were  the  questions 
which  I asked:  — lime  only  answered  them. 

•Houseman  came,  punctual  to  our  dark  appointment.  I gave 
him  my  hand  in  silence.  We  understood  each  other.  We  said 
no  more  of  the  deed  itself,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  done.  The  melancholy  incident  1 have  described 
made  Clarke  yet  more  eager  to  leave  the  town.  He  had  settled 
with  Houseman  that  he  would  abscond  that  very  night,  not 
wait  for  the  next,  as  at  first  he  had  intended.  Ills  jewels  and 
properly  were  put  in  a small  compass.  He  had  arranged  that 
he  would,  towards  midnight  or  later,  quit  his  lodging;  and 
about  a mile  from  the  town , Houseman  had  engaged  to  have  a 
chaise  in  readiness.  For  this  service  Clarke  had  promised  House- 
man a reward,  with  which  the  latter  appeared  contented.  It 
was  arranged  that  1 should  meet  Houseman  and  Clarke  at  a 
certain  spot  in  their  way  from  the  town , and  there!  —House- 
man appeared  at  first  fearful , lest  1 should  relent  and  waver 
in  my  purpose.  It  is  never  so  with  men  whose  thoughts  are 
deep  and  strong.  To  resolve  was  the  arduous  step— once  re- 
solved , and  1 cast  not  a look  behind.  Ilousemau  left  me  for  the 
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present.  1 could  not  rest  iu  my  chamber.  I went  forth  ami 
walked  about  the  town ; the  night  deepeued— I saw  the  lights 
iu  each  house  withdrawn,  one  by  oue,  and  at  length  all  was 
hushed— Silence  and  Sleep  kept  court  over  the  abodes  of  men. 
That  soilness— that  quiet— that  sabbath  from  care  and  toil, — 
how  deeply  it  sank  into  my  heart!  Nature  never  seemed  to  me 
to  make  so  dread  a pause.  1 felt  as  if  I and  my  intended  victim 
had  been  left  alone  in  the  world.  1 had  wrapped  myself  above 
fear  into  a high  and  preternatural  madness  of  mind.  / looked,  on 
the  deed  I was  about  to  commit  as  a great  and  solemn  sacrifice 
to  Knowledge,  whose  Priest  I was.  The  very  silence  breathed  to 
me  of  a stern  and  awful  sanctity  — the  repose,  not  of  the 
charnel-house,  but  the  altar.  1 heard  the  clock  strike  hour 
after  hour,  but  I neither  faltered  nor  grew  impatient.  My  miud 
lay  hushed  in  its  design. 

, »Tke  moon  came  out,  but  with  a pale  and  sickly  counteu- 
aucp.  Winter  was  around  the  earth ; the  snow,  which  had 
beeu  falling  towards  eve,  lay  deep  upou  Lbegrouud;  and  the 
frost  seemed  to  lock  Universal  Nature  into  the  same  calm  and 
deadness  which  had  taken  possession  of  my  soul. 

•Houseman  was  to.have  come  to  me  at  midnight , just  before 
Clarke  left  his  house,  but  it  was  nearly  two  hours  after  that 
lime  ere  he  arrived.  I was  then  walking  to  and  fro  before  my 
own  door ; l saw  that  he  was  not  alone,  but  with  Clarke.  ‘Ha!- 
said  he,  ‘this  is  fortunate,  I see  you  are  just  going  home.  You 
were  engaged,  I recollect,  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  have,  I suppose,  just  returned.  Will  you  admit  Mr.  Clarke 
aud  myself  for  a short  time — for  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  he, 
in  a lower  voice  — ‘the  watchman  is  about,  and  we  must  not 
he  seen  by  him ! 1 have  told  Clarke  that  he  may  trust  you , we 
are  relatives.'  „ i 

•Clarke,  who  seemed  strangely  credulous,  and  indifferent, 
considering  the  character  of  his  associate,  — but  those  whom 
fate  destroys  she  first  blinds — made  the  same  request  in  a care- 
less lone,  assigning  the  same  cause.  Unwillingly,  1 opened 
the  door  and  admitted  them.  VYe  went  up  to  my  chamber. 
Clarke  spoke  with  the  utmost  unconcern  of  the  fraud  he  pur- 
posed, aud  with  a heartlessness  that  made  my  veins  boil,  of 
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the  poor  victim  his  brutality  had  destroyed.  All  this  was  as  iron 
bands  round  my  purpose.  They  stayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  for 
the  watchman  remained  some  lime  iu  that  beat — and  then 
Houseman  asked  me  to  accompany  them  a little  way  out  of  the 
"town.  Clarke  seconded  the  request.  We  walked  forth;  the 
rest — why  need  I repeat?  Houseman  lied  in  the  court;1  my 
hand  struck — but  not  the  death- blow;  yet,  from  that  hour,  I 
have  never  given  that  right  baud  in  pledge  of  love  or  friendship 

— the  curse  of  memory  has  clung  to  it. 

»We  shared  our  booty;  mine  I buried,  for  the  present. 
Houseman  had  dealings  with  a gipsy  hag , and  through  her  aid 
removed  his  share,  at  once,  to  London.  Aud  now,  mark  what 
poor  stragglers  we  are  in  the  eternal  web  of  destiny!  Three 
days  after  that  deed,  a relation,  who  neglected  me  iu  life, 
died,  and  left  inc  wealth!  — wealth  at  least  to  me!  — Wealth, 
greater  than  that  for  which  I had.....!  The  news  fell  on  me  as 
a thunderbolt.  Had  I waited  but  three  little  days!  Great  God! 
when  they  told  me,  — I thought  I heard  the  devils  laugh  out 
at  the  fool  who  had  boasted  wisdom!  Tell  me  not  now  of  our 
free  will  — we  are  but  the  things  of  a never-swerving,  an  ever- 
lasting Necessity!  — preordered  to  onr  doom— bound  to  a 
wheel  that  whirls  us  on  till  it  touches  the  poiut  at  which  wc 
are  crushed!  Had  I wailed  but  three  days,  three  little  days!  — 
Had  but  a dream  been  sent  me , had  but  my  heart  cried  within 
me,  — •Thou  hast  suffered  long,  tarry  yet!'  No,  it  was  for  this, 
for  the  guilt  and  its  penance,  for  the  wasted  life  aud  the  shame- 
ful death — with  all  my  thirst  for  good,  my  dreams  of  glory 

— that  I was  born,  that  I was  marked  from  my  first  sleep  iu 
the  cradle ! 

»Thc  disappearance  of  Clarke  of  course  created  great  cxcilc- 
ment; — those  whom  he  had  over-reached  had  naturally  an 
interest  in  discovering  him.  Some  vague  surmises  that  he  might 
have  been  made  away  with,  were  rumoured  abroad.  Houseman 
and  1,  owing  to  some  concurrence  of  circumstance,  were  exa- 
mined, not  that  suspicion  attached  to  me  before  or  after  the 
examination.  That  ceremony  ended  iu  nothing.  Houseman  did 
not  betray  himself;  and  I,  who  from  a boy  had  mastered  my 
passions , could  master  also  the  nerves,  which  arc  the  passious 
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puppets:  but  1 read  in  the  tace  of  the  woman  with  whom  1 lod- 
ged, that  I was  suspected.  Houseman  told  me  that  she  had  open- 
ly expressed  her  suspicion  to  him  ; nay,  he  entertained  some 
design  against  her  life,  which  he  naturally  abandoned  on  quit- 
ting the  town.  This  he  did  soon  afterwards.  I did  not  linger  long ' 
behind  him.  I dug  up  my  jewels,  — I concealed  them  about  me, 
and  departed  on  foot  to  Scotland.  There  I converted  my  booty 
into  money.  And  now  I was  above  want  — was  I at  rest?  Not 
yet.  I felt  urged  on  to  wander— Cain's  curse  descends  to  Cain's 
children.  I travelled  for  some  considerable  lime— -I  saw  men 
and  cities,  and  I opened  a new  volume  in  my  kind.  It  was 
strange;  but  before  the  deed,  I was  as  a child  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  a child,  despite  my  knowledge,  might  have  du- 
ped me.  The  moment  after  it,  alight  broke  upon  me — it  seemed 
as  if  my  eyes  were  touched  with  a charm,  and  rendered  capable 
of  piercing  the  hearts  of  men!  Yes,  it  was  a charm — a new 
charm — it  was  Suspicion  ! I now  practised  myself  in  the  use  of 
arms, — they  made  my  sole  companions.  Peaceful,  as  I seemed 
to  the  world , 1 felt  there  was  that  eternally  within  me  with 
which  the  wrorld  was  at  war. 

»I  do  not  deceive  yon.  I did  not  feel  what  men  call  remorse! 
Having  once  convinced  myself  that  I had  removed  from  the 
earth  a thing  that  injured  and  soiled  its  tribe,  — that  I had  in 
crushing  oue  worthless  life,  but  without  crushing  one  virtue — 
one  feeling — oue  thought  that  could  benefit  others,  strode  to  a 
glorious  end ; — having  once  convinced  myself  of  this , I was  not 
weak  enough  to  feel  a vague  remorse  for  a deed  I would  not 
allow , in  my  case , to  be  a crime.  I did  not  feel  remorse , but  I 
felt  regret.  The  thought  that  had  I waited  three  days  I might 
have  been  saved , not  from  guilt,  but  from  the  chance  of  shame 
—from  the  degradation  of  sinking  to  Houseman’s  equal — of 
feeling  that  man  had  the  power  to  hurt  me  — that  I was  no 
longer  above  the  reach  of  human  malice , or  human  curiosity — 
that  I was  made  a slave  to  my  own  secret  — that  I was  no  lon- 
ger lord  of  my  heart,  to  show  or  to  conceal  it — that  at  any 
hour,  in  the  possession  of  honours,  by  the  hearth  of  love,  I 
might  be  dragged  forth  and  proclaimed  a murderer — that  I 
held  my  life,  my  reputation,  at  the  breath  of  accident— that 
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in  the  moment  I least  dreamed  of,  the  earth  might  yield  its 
dead , and  the  gibbet  demand  its  victim ; — this  could  I feel  — 
all  this — and  not  make  a spectre  of  the  past:  — a spectre  that 
walked  by  my  side — that  slept  at  my  bed  — that  rose  from  my 
books — that  glided  between  me  and  the  stars  of  heaven  — that 
stole  along  the  flowers,  and  withered  their  sweet  breath  that 
whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘Toil,  fool,  and  be  wise;  the  gift  of  wis- 
dom is  to  place  us  above  the  reach  of  fortune,  but  Ihou  art  her 
veriest  minion !'  Yes ; I paused  at  last  from  my  wanderings,  and 
surrounded  myself  with  books , and  knowledge  became  once 
more  to  me  what  it  had  been,  a thirst;  but  not  what  it  had 
been,  a reward.  I occupied  my  thoughts— I laid  up  new  hoards 
within  my  mind — I looked  around,  and  I saw  few  whose  stores 
were  like  my  own, — but  where,  with  the  passion  for  wisdom 
still  alive  within  me — where  was  that  once  more  ardent  desire 
which  had  cheated  me  across  so  dark  a chasm  between  youth 
and  manhood — between  past  and  present  life — the  desire  of 
applying  that  wisdom  to  the  service  of  mankind?  Gone— dead 
— buried  for  ever  in  my  bosom , with  the  thousand  dreams  that 
had  perished  before  it ! When  the  deed  was  done , mankind 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  my  foes.  I looked  upon  them 
with  other  eyes.  I knew  that  I carried  within , that  secret 
Which,  if  bared  to  day,  would  make  them  loath  and  hate 
me.  — yea,  though  I coined  my  future  life  into  one  series  of 
benefits  on  them  and  their  posterity!  Was  not  this  thdught 
enough  to  quell  my  ardour  — to  chill  activity  into  rest?  The 
more  1 might  toil,  the  brighter  honours  I might  win  — the 
greater  services  I might  bestow  on  the  world , the  more  dread 
and  fearful  might  be  my  fall  at  last!  I might  be  but  piling  up 
the  scaffold  from  which  I was  to  be  hurled!  Possessed  by  these 
thoughts,  a new  view  of  human  affairs  succeeded  to  my  old  as- 
pirings; the  moment  a man  feels  that  an  object  has  ceased  to 
charnf,  he  reconciles  himself  by  reasoning  to  his  loss.  ‘Why,’ 
said  I ; ‘why  flatter  myself  that  I can  serve  — that  I can  enlight- 
en mankind?  Are  we  fully  sure  that  individual  wisdom  has  ever, 
hi  reality,  done  so?  Are  we  really  better  because  Newton  lived, 
and  happier  because  Bacon  thought?’  This  dampening  and  fro- 
zen line  of  refleclion  pleased  the  present  stale  of  my  mind  more 
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than  Die  warm  ail'd  yearuiag  enthusiasm  it  had  formerly  nour- 
ished. Mere  worldly  ambiltou  from' a boy  I had  disdained;  — 
the  true  worth  of  sceptres  and  crowns  — the  inquietude  of  pow- 
er—the  humiliations  of  vanity  — had  never  been  disguised 
from  my  sight,  intellectual  ambition  had  inspired  me.  I now 
regarded  it  equally  as  a delusion.  I coveted  light  solely  for  my 
own  soul  to  bathe  in.  i would  have  drawn  down  the  Promethean 
fire;  but  I would  no  longer  have  given  to  man  what  it  was  in 
the  power  of  circumstance  alone  (which  I could  not  control}  to 
make  his  enlightener  or  his  ruin — liis  blessing  or  his  curse. 
Yes,  I loved  — I love  still ; — could  I live  for  ever,  1 should  for 
ever  love  knowledge!  It  is  a companion  — a solace — a pur- 
suit—a Lethe.  But,  no  more!— oh!  never  more  for  me  was 
the  bright  ambition  that  makes  knowledge  a means,  not  an  eud. 
As,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  notion,  the  bee  is  said  to  gather  her 
honey  unprescient  of  the  winter , labouring  without  a motive, 
save  the  labour,  I went  on,  year  after  year,  hiving  all  that  the 
earth  presented  to  my  toils,  and  asking  not  to  what  use,  I had 
rushed  into  a dread  world,  that  I might  indulge  a dream.  Lo! 
the  dream  was  fled ; but  I could  not  retrace  my  steps. 

»Rest  now  became  10  me  the  sole  lo  kalon  (i)  — the  sole  charm 
of  existence.  I grew  enamoured  of  the  doctrine  of  those  old 
mystics,  who  have  placed  happiness  only  in  an  even  and  bal- 
anced quietude.  And  where  but  iu  utter  loneliness  was  that 
quietude  to  be  enjoyed?  I no  longer  wondered  that  men  in  fork 
mer  times,  when  consumed  by  the  recollection  of  some  haunt- 
ing guilt,  fled  lo  the  desert  and  became  hermits.  Tranquillity 
and  solitude  are  the  only  soothers  of  a memory  deeply  troub- 
led— fight  griefs  fly  lo  the  crowd— fierce  thoughts  must  battle 
themselves  to  rest.  Many  years  had  flown , and  I had  made  my 
home  iu  many  places.  All  that  was  turbulent,  if  not  all  that  was 
unquiet,  in  my  recollections,  had  died  away.  Time  had  lulled 
me  into  a sense  of  security.  1 breathed  more  freely.  I sometimes 
stoic  from  the  past.  Since  i had  quitted  kuaresbro',  chance  had 
thrown  it  in  my  power  frequently  to  serve  my  brethren  — not 
by  wisdom,  but  by  charity  or  courage— by  individual  acts  that 
•**».  - vqfsntft  iitT • — sw.asdi  ocu e-wif  pi iq«q;d  hut, 
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it  soothed  me  to  remember.  If  the  graud  aim  of  enlightening  u 
world  was  gone— if  to  so  eularged  a benevolence  had  succeed- 
ed apathy  or  despair , still  the  man , the  human  man . clung  to 
my  heart — still  was  I as  prone  to  pity — as  prompt  to  defend — 
as  glad  to  cheer , whenever  the  vicissitudes  of  life  afforded  me 
the  occasion ; and  to  poverty , most  of  all , my  hand  never  clos- 
ed. For  oh!  what  a terrible  devil  creeps  into  that  man's  soul, 
who  sees  famine  at  his  door ! One  tender  act  and  how  many 
black  designs , struggling  into  life  within,  you  may  crush  for 
ever ! He  who  deems  the  world  his  foe , convince  him  that  he 
has  one  friend,  and  it  is  like  snatching  a dagger  from  his 
baud!  , : 

»I  came  to  a beautiful  and  remote  part  of  the  country.  Walter 
Lester , l came  to  Grassdale ! — the  enchanting  scenery  around 
— the  sequestered  and  deep  retirement  of  the  place  arrested 
me  at  once.  ‘And  among  these  valleys ,'  I said , ‘will  I linger 
out  the  rest  of  my  life , and  among  these  quiet  graves  shall  mine 
be  dug , aud  my  secret  shall  die  with  me!' 

»I  rented  the  lonely  house  in  which  I dwell  when  you  first 
kuew  me — thither  I transported  my  books  and  instruments  of 
science.  1 formed  new  projects  in  the  vast  empire  of  wisdom, 
and  a deep  quiet,  almost  amounting  to  content,  fell  like  a sweet 
sleep  upon  my  soul ! 

»In  this  stale  of  mind , the  most  free  from  memory  and  from 
the  desire  to  pierce  the  future  that  I had  known  for  twelve 
years , I first  saw  Madeline  Lester.  Even  with  that  first  time  a 
sudden  aud  heavenly  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  me.  Her  face— 
its  still— its  serene  — ils  touching , beauty  shone  upon  me  like 
a vision.  My  heart  warmed  as  I saw  it  — my  pulse  seemed  to 
wake  from  ils  even  slowness.  I was  young  once  more.  Youug! 
the  youth,  the  freshness,  the  ardour— not  of  the  frame  only, 
but  of  the  soul.  But  I then  only  saw , or  spoke  to  her  — scarce 
knew  her — not  loved  her  — nor  was  it  often  that  we  met. 
When  we  did  so , 1 fell  haunted , as  by  a holy  spirit , for  the  rest 
of  the  day — an  uuquiet  yet  delicious  emotion  agitated  all  with- 
in— the  south  wind  stirred  the  dark  waters  of  my  mind,  but 
it  passed,  and  all  became  hushed  again.  It  was  not  fpr  two 
years  from  the  time  we  first  saw  each  other,  that  accident 
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brought  us  closely  together.  1 pass  over  the  rest.  We  loved ! Yet 
oh  what  struggles  were  mine  during  the  progress  of  that  love! 
How  unnatural  did  it  seem  to  me  to  yield  to  a passion  that  unit- 
ed me  with  my  kind;  and  as  I loved  her  more,  how  far  more 
urgent  grew  my  fear  of  the  future!  That  which  had  almost  slept 
before  awoke  again  to  terrible  life.  The  soil  that  covered  the 
past  might  be  riven , the  dead  awake , aud  that  ghastly  chasm 
separate  me  for  ever  from  her!  What  a doom,  too,  might  I 
bring  upon  that  breast  which  had  begun  so  confidingly  to  love 
me!  Oflen  — often  I resolved  to  fly  — to  forsake  her — to  seek 
some  desert  spot  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  world , and  never 
to  be  betrayed  again  into  human  emotions!  But  as  the  bird  flut- 
ters in  the  net,  as  the  hare  doubles  from  its  pursuers,  I did 
but  wrestle— I did  but  trifle — with  an  irresistible  doom.  Mark 
how  strange  are  the  coincidences  of  fate— fate  that  gives  us 
warnings  and  lakes  away  the  power  to  obey  them  — the  idle 
prophetess— the  juggling  fiend!  On  the  same  evening  that 
brought  me  acquainted  with  Madeline  Lester , Houseman , led 
by  schemes  of  fraud  and  violence  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
discovered  and  sought  me!  Imagine  my  feelings,  when  in  the 
bush  of  night  I opened  the  door  of  my  lonely  home  to  his  sum- 
mons , and  by  the  light  of  that  moon  which  had  witnessed  so 
never-to-be-forgotten  a companionship  between  us,  beheld 
my  accomplice  in  mnrder  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 
Time  and  a course  of  vice  had  changed  and  hardened  and  low- 
ered his  nature ; and  in  the  power,  at  the  will  of  that  nature, 
I beheld  myself  abruptly  placed.  He  passed  that  night  under  my 
roof.  He  was  poor.  1 gave  him  what  was  in  my  hands.  He  pro- 
mised to  leave  that  part  of  England— to  seek  me  no  more. 

»The  next  day  I could  not  bear  my  own  thoughts ; the  re- 
vulsion was  too  sudden,  loo  full  of  turbulent,  fierce,  torturing 
emotions ; I fled  for  a short  relief  to  the  house  to  which  Made- 
line’s father  had  invited  me.  But  in  vain  I sought,  by  wine,  by 
converse,  by  human  voices,  human  kindness,  to  fly  the  ghost 
that  had  been  raised  frojn  the  grave  of  time.  1 soon  returned 
to  my  own  thoughts.  1 resolved  to  wrap  myself  once  more  in 
the  solitude  of  my  heart.  But  let  me  not  repeat  what  1 have 
said  before , somewhat  prematurely , in  my  narrative.  1 resol- 
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ved— I struggled  in  vain.  Fale  had  ordained,  that  the  sweet 
life  of  Madeline  Lester  should  -wither  beneath  the  poison  tree 
of  mine.  Houseman  sought  me  again,  and  now  came  on  the 
humbling  part  of  crime , its  low  calculations , its  poor  defence, 
its  paltry  trickery , its  mean  hypocrisy ! They  made  my  chiefest 
penance!  I was  to  evade,  to  beguile,  to  buy  into  silence,  this 
rude  and  despised  ruffian.  No  matter  now  to  repeat  how  this 
task  was  fulfilled ; 1 surrendered  nearly  my  all,  on  the  condition 
of  his  leaving  England  for  ever : not  till  1 thought  that  condition 
already  fulfilled , till  tlie  day  had  passed  on  which  he  should 
have  left  England,  did  I consent  to  allow  Madelines  fate  to  be 
irrevocably  woven  with  mine.  Fool  that  I was,  as  if  laws  could 
bind  us  closer  than  love  had  done  already. 

«How  often,  when  the  soul  sins,  are  her  loftiest  feelings 
punished  through  her  lowest!  To  me  , lone,  rapt,  for  ever  on 
the  wing  to  unearthly  speculation , galling  and  humbling  was 
it , indeed,  to  be  suddenly  called  from  the  eminence  of  thought, 
to  barter,  in  pounds  and  pence,  for  life,  and  with  one  like 
Houseman.  These  are  the  curses  that  deepen  the  tragedy  of  life, 
by  grinding  down  our  pride.  But  I wander  back  to  what  I have 
before  said.  I was  to  marry  Madeline , — I was  once  more  poor, 
but  want  did  not  rise  before  me ; I had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  promise  of  a competence  from  one  whom  you  know.  For 
that  I had  once  forced  from  my  kind,  I asked  now,  but  not 
with  the  spirit  of  the  beggar,  but  of  the  just  claimant , and  in 
that  spirit  it  was  granted.  And  now  I was  really  happy ; House- 
man I believed  removed  for  ever  from  my  path;  Madeline  was 
about  to  be  mine : 1 surrendered  myself  to  love , and , blind  and 
deluded , I wandered  on , and  awoke  on  the  brink  of  that  pre- 
cipice into  which  I am  about  to  plunge.  You  know  the  rest.  But 
oh ! what  now  was  my  horror ! It  had  not  been  a mere  worth- 
less , isolated  unit  in  creation  that  I had  blotted  out  of  the  sum 
of  life.  I had  shed  the  blood  of  his  brother  whose  child  was  my 
betrothed!  Mysterious  avenger  — weird  and  relentless  fate! 
How,  when  I deemed  myself  the  farthest  from  her,  had  I been 
sinking  into  her  grasp!  Mark,  young  man,  there  is  a moral 
here  that  few  preachers  can  leach  thee!  Mark.  Men  rarely  vio- 
late the  individual  rule  in  comparison  to  their  violation  of  ge- 
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neral  rules.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  we  deceive  by  sophisms  which 
seem  truths.  In  the  individual  instance  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
deem  that  l had  committed  no  crime.  I had  destroyed  a man, 
noxious  to  the  world;  with  the  wealth  by  which  he  afflicted 
society  / had  been  the  means  of  blessing  many;  in  the  indivi- 
dual consequences  mankind  had  really  gained  by  my  deed ; the 
general  consequence  l had  overlooked  till  now’ , and  now  it 
flashed  upon  me.  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes , and  I knew  my- 
self for  what  I was!  All  tny  calculations  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  at  once ; for  what  had  been  all  the  good  I had  proposed 
to  do  — the  good  I had  done  — compared  to  the  anguish  I now 
inflicted  on  your  house?  Was  your  father  my  only  victim?  Ma- 
deline , have  I not  murdered  her  also?  Lester , have  I not  sha- 
ken the  sands  in  his  glass?  You,  loo,  have  I not  blasted  the 
prime  and  glory  of  your  years?  How  incalculable — how  measure- 
less—how  viewless  the  consequences  of  one  crime  , even 
when  we  think  we  have  weighed  them  all  with  scales  that 
would  have  turned  with  a hair's  weight ! Yes ; before , I had  felt 
no  remorse.  I felt  it  now,  I had  acknowledged  no  crime,  and 
now  crime  seemed  the  essence  itself  of  my  soul.  The  Theban’s 
fate,  which  had  seemed  to  the  men  of  old  the  most  terrible  of 
human  destinies,  was  mine.  The  crime — the  discovery — the 
irremediable  despair — hear  me,  as  the  voice  of  a man  who  is 
on  the  brink  of  a world,  the  awful  nature  which  Reason  can- 
not pierce— hear  me!  when  your  heart  tempts  to  some  wander- 
ing from  the  line  allotted  to  the  rest  of  men , and  whispers, 
‘This may  be  crime  in  others,  but  is  not  so  in  thee' — tremble; 
cling  fast,  fast  to  the  path  you  are  lured  to  leave.  Remem- 
ber me ! 

»Bnt  in  this  state  of  mind  I was  yet  forced  to  play  the  hypo- 
crite. Had  I been  alone,  in  the  world  — had  Madeline  and  Lester 
not  been  to  me  what  they  were  , I might  have  avowed  my  deed 
and  my  motives — I might  have  spoken  out  to  the  hearts  of 
men — I might  have  poured  forth  the  gloomy  talc  of  reasonings 
and  of  temptings,  in  which  we  lose  sense,  and  become  the 
archfiend’s  tools!  But  while  their  eyes  were  on  me;  while  their 
lives  and  hearts  were  set  on  my  acquittal , my  struggle  against 
truth  was  less  for  myself  than  them.  For  them  I girded  up  my 
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soul , a villain  1 was ; and  for  them , a bold , a crafty , a dexter* 
ous  villain  I became!  My  defence  fulfilled  its  end:  Madeline 
died  without  distrusting  the  innocence  of  him  she  loved.  Les- 
ter, unless  you  betray  me , will  die  in  the  same  belief.  In  truth, 
since  the  arts,  of  hypocrisy  have  been  commenced,  the  pride  of 
consistency  would  have  made  it  sweet  to  me  to  leave  the  world 
in  a like  error , or  at  least  in  doubt.  For  you  I conquer  that  de- 
sire, the  proud  man’s  last  frailty.  And  now  my  tale  is  done. 
From  what  passes  at  this  instant  within  my  heart,  1 lift  not  the 
veil ! Whether  beneath  be  despair,  or  hope , or  fiery  emotions, 
or  one  settled  and  ominous  calm , matters  not.  My  last  hours 
shall  not  belie  my  life : on  the  verge  of  death  I will  not  play  the 
dastard,  and  tremble  at  the  Dim  Unknown.  The  thirst,  the 
dream  , the  passion  of  my  youth,  yet  lives,  and  burns  to  learn 
the  sublime  and  shaded  mysteries  that  are  banned  Mortality. 
Pcrhapslam  not  without  hope  that  the  Great  and  Unseen  Spir- 
it , whose  emanation  within  me  1 have  nursed  and  worship- 
ped , though  erringly  and  in  vain , may  see  in  his  fallen  creature 
one  bewildered  by  his  reason  rather  than  yielding  to  his  vices. 
The  guide  I received  from  Heaven  betrayed  me , and  I was  lost; 
but  I have  not  plunged  wittingly  from  crime  to  crime.  Against 
one  guilty  deed , some  good , and  much  suffering  may  be  set; 
and,  dim  and  afar  off  from  my  allotted  bourne,  I may  behold 
in  her  glorious  home  the  starred  face  of  her  who  taught  me  to 
love,  and  who,  even  there,  could  scarce  be  blessed  without 
shedding  the  light  of  her  divine  forgiveness  upon  me.  Enough! 
ere  you  break  this  seal,  my  doom  rests  not  with  man  nor 
earth.  The  burning  desires  I have  known  — the  resplendent  vi- 
sions I have  nursed — the  sublime  aspirings  that  have  lifted  me 
so  often  from  sense  and  clay — these  tell  me , that,  whether  for 
good  or  ill  — I am  the  thing  of  an  Immortality,  and  the  crea- 
ture of  a God ! As  men  of  the  old  wisdom  drew  their  garments 
around  their  face,  and  sat  dwon  collectedly  to  die,  I wrap  my- 
self in  the  settled  resignation  of  a soul  firm  to  the  last,  taking 
notifrom  man's  vengeance  even  the  method  of  its  dismissal. 
The  courses  of  my  life  I swayed  with  my  own  hand;  from  my 
own  hand  shall  come  the  manner  and  moment  of  my  death! 

"August , 1759.«  "Eugene  Aram.» 
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On  the  day  after  that  evening  in  which  Aram  had  given  the 
above  confession  to  Walter  Lester;  — on  the  day  of  exebulion, 
when  they  entered  the  condemned  ceR,  they  found  the  prison- 
er lying  on  the  bed ; and  when  they  approached  to  take  off 
the  irons,  they  fouud,  that  he  neither  stirred  nor  answered  to 
their  call.  They  attempted  to  raise  him , and  he  then  uttered 
some  words  in  a faint  voice.  They  perceived  that  he  was  cover- 
ed with  blood.  He  had  opened  his  veins  in  two  places  in  the 
arm  with  a sharp  instrument  he  had  some  time  since  conceal- 
ed. A surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  by  the  customary  ap- 
plications the  prisoner  in  some  measure  was  brought  to  him- 
self. Resolved  not  to  defraud  the  law  of  its  victim,  they  bore 
him , though  he  appeared  unconscious  of  all  around , to  the 
fatal  spot.  But  when  he  arrived  at  that  dread  place  , his  sense 
suddenly  seemed  to  return.  He  looked  hastily  round  the  throng 
that  swayed  and  murmured  below , and  a faint  flush  rose  to  his 
cheek:  he  cast  his  eyes  impatiently  above,  and  breathed  hard 
and  convulsively.  The  dire  preparations  were  made , complet- 
ed; but  the  prisoner  drew  back  for  au  instant — was  it  from 
mortal  fear?  He  motioned  to  the  Clergyman  to  approach,  as  if 
about  to  whisper  some  last  request  in  his  ear.  The  Clergyman 
bowed  his  head , — there  was  a minute's  awful  pause  — Aram 
seemed  to  struggle  as  for  words , when  suddenly  throwing  him- 
self back,  a bright  triumphant  smile  flashed  over  his  whole 
face.  With  that  smile , the  haughty  Spirit  passed  away , and  the 
law’s  last  indignity  was  wreaked  upon  a breathless  corpse ! 

Bclwer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Prosody  consists  of  two  parts,  Orthoepy  and  Versification. 

The  teem  Protody  is  derived  from  irpoi  , lo,  and  ui$rj,  long. 

ORTHOEPY. 

2.  Orthoepy  comprises  the  correct  pronunciation  of  letters; 
the  Accent  and  Quantity  of  syllables;  and  the  nature  of  Empha- 
sis, Pauses,  and  Tone. 

Directions  have  already  been  given  with  regard  lo  the  pronunciation  or  Letters. 
(See  first  part.) 

7>.  a.  Accent  is  a particular  stress  of  the  voice  on  a certain 
syllable  in  a word,  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest; 
as,  the  syllable  vir  in  the  word  virtue. 

b.  Accent  is  of  two  kinds  , primary  and  secondary,  a Words  or  one  syllable  can 
have  no  accent.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  primary  accent  only.  Words  of 
three  and  four  syllables  may  have  both  the  primary  and  secondary  accent ; but 
many  of  them  have  no  secondary  accent  that  deserves  notice ; such  as  dignity,  an- 
nuity , fidelity*  In  words  of  four,  five,  or  more  syllables,  a secondary  accent  is  of- 
ten essential  to  a clear  and  distinct  articulation  of  the  several  syllables. » — Webster. 

e.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  those  that  arc  purely  English  have  generally  the 
first  syllabic  accented.  But  when  the  same  word  is  sometimes  a noun  or  adjective, 
and  sometimes  a verb,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun  or  adjective, 
and  the  second  of  the  verb;  as,  Ab'sence  , Absent , — absent r. 

d.  Words  of  three  or  four  syllables,  derived  from  dissyllables,  usually  retain  the 
accent  of. their  primitives;  as , pleasant,  pleasantness , edmment,  commentary. 

e.  W'ords  ending  in  lion,  sion,  cious,  ft  our,  Hal , etc.,  accent  the  syllable  before 
that  termination ; as , celistial. 

f.  For  other  words,  the  student  is  recommended  to  consult  a good  Pronouncing 
Dictionary , and  attend  to  the  mode  observed  by  the  best  speakers. 

4.  The  Quantity  of  a syllable  is  the,  lime  occupied  in  pro- 
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nouncing  it.  — A syllable  is  long,  when  llie  accent  is  on  the 
vowel;  and  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant.  A long 
syllable  requires  twice  the  lime  in  pronouncing  that  a short 
one  does.  — Long  syllables  are  marked  thus  (-);  as,  tabe;  short 
syllables,  thus  (-);  as  man. 

In  reading  — let  every  syllable  have  a Tull  and  distinct  enunciation. 

5.  a.  Emphasis  denotes  that  stress  of  the  voice  which  we  lay 
on  some  particular  word  or  words  in  a sentence,  in  order  to 
mark  their  superior  importance,  and  thus  more  clearly  to  con- 
vey the  idea  intended  by  the  writer  or  speaker. 

b.  Emphases  must  be  judiciously  employed,  for  when  they  occur  too  frequently 
they  arc  apt  to  be  disregarded.  The  best  general  rule  is  , clearly  to  comprehend 
what  you  are  about  to  read  or  utter,  and  then  place  the  emphasis  on  those  words 
which  you  would  render  emphalical  if  they  proceeded  from  the  immediate  senti- 
ment of  your  own  mind  in  private  discourse. 

6.  a.  Pauses,  or  rests,  are  cessations  of  the  voice,  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  or  speaker  to  take  breath ; and  to  give  the 
hearer  a distinct  perception  of  the  meaning , not  only  of  each 
sentence,  but  of  the  whole  discourse. 

6.  Pauses  are  of  two  binds  ; first , emphalical  pauses  ; and  next,  such  as  serve 
to  (Ziiftngutf/t  the  sense. 

Emphatical  pauses  are  used  after  something  has  been  said  which  is  important, 
and  on  which  we  wish  to  fix  the  hearer’s  attention.  These  pauses  must  not  be  used 
too  frequently. — With  respect  to  pauses  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  sense , it 
is  proper  to  observe , that  the  voice  should  be  relieved  at  every  stop  ; slightly  at  a 
comma  , longer  at  a semicolon  , still  more  so  at  a colon  , and  completely  at  a period. 
The  sense  also  sometimes  requires  pauses  which  are  not  represented  by  points; 
these  are  called  rhetorical  pauses.  — An  excellent  method  for  preventing  the  habit 
of  taking  breath  too  frequently  is , to  accustom  yourself  to  read  sentences  of  con- 
siderable length  abounding  with  long  and  difficult  words. 

c.  There  are  likewise  two  pauses  peculiar  to  poetry;  the  Final  pause  at  the  end 
of  each  line,  and  the  CcBsural  pause  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  line. 

In  reading  blank  verse,  the  elose  of  each  line  should  be  made  sensible  to  the  ear, 
but  without  either  letting  the  voice  fall , or  elevating  it;  it  should  be  marked  only 
by  such  a slight  suspension  of  sound , as  may  distinguish  the  passage  from  one  line 
to  another  without  injuring  the  sense.  — The  Casural  pause  divides  the  line  into 
two  parts.  It  is  necessary  in  every  line  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  syllables,  and  is 
generally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth , fifth  , or  sixth  syllable. 

7.  a.  Intonation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of  the  voice, 
when  speaking  or  reading. 
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b.  The  tone  of  the  voice  is  changed  principally  at  the  accent  or  emphasis.  The 
raising  of  the  voice  at  the  accent  or  emphasis  is  called  the  rising  inflection ; the 
sinking  of  the  voice  is  called  the  falling  inflection.  The  art  of  making  a proper  use 
of  Pauses,  Accent  , Emphasis,  and  Intonation  , in  speaking  ,* reading  , or  reciting, 
is  called  Elocution . 

c.  The  different  passions  of  the  mind  must  be  expressed  by  different  tones  of  the 
voice.  Love,  by  a soft,  smooth,  languishing  voice  ; anger , by  a strong  vehement, 
hnd  elevated  voice : joy , by  a quick,  sweet,  and  clear  voice;  sorrow  , by  a low,  flex- 
ible , interrupted  voice;  fear,  by  a dejected,  tremulous,  hesitating  voice;  courage , 
by  a full , bold  , and  loud  voice ; and  perplexity , by  a grave  and  earnest  voice.  In 
exordiums  , the  voice  should  be  low,  yet  clear ; in  narrations , distinct;  in  reason- 
ing , slow;  in  persuasions , strong:  it  should  thunder  in  anger,  soften  in  sorrow, 
tremble  in  fear,  and  melt  in  love. 

d.  In  an  antithesis , the  contrary  assertion  should  be  pronounced  louder  than  the 
other.  In  a climax , the  voice  should  always  rise  with  it.  In  dialogues , it  should 
alter  with  the  parts.  The  voice  should  be  steadily  and  (irmly  supported  through- 
out the  sentence  , and  the  concluding  words  modulated  according  to  the  sense. 

e.  The  best  general  rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  Into- 
nation, is  to  follow  nature.  Consider  how  she  teaches  you  to 
utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  the  heart  in  sensible  animated 
conversation.  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what  tones  and 
inflections  of  voice,  you  would,  on  such  an  occasion,  express 
yourself  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to 
be  listened  to  by  those  whom  you  addressed.  Let  these  be  the 
foundation  of  your  manner  of  pronouncing  in  public,  and  you 
will  take  the  surest  method  of  rendering  your  delivery  both 
agreeable  and  persuasive. 

8.  a.  In  order  to  speak  and  read  with  grace  and  effect,  atten- 
tion must  also  be  paid  to  the  proper  pilch  of  the  voice, 

b.  The  voice  must  neither  be  loo  loud  nor  too  loto.  Acquire  such  a command  over 
your  voice,  that  you  may  elevate  or  lower  it  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
addressed. 

c.  The  voice  must  not  be  thick  nor  indistinct.  Accustom  yourself,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  reading,  to  give  every  sound  which  you  utter  its  due  proportion, 
so  that  every  word  and  every  syllable  may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  heard. 

d.  The  utterance  must  neither  be  too  quick  nor  too  slow.  Convey  to  the  hearer 
the  sense,  weight , and  propriety  of  every  sentence  you  read  , in  a free,  full , and 
deliberate  pronunciation. 

e.  Another  subject  which  claims  attention,  is  Gesture  or  Action.  The  best  rule 
that  can  be  given  on  this  subject  is  , to  attend  to  the  looks  and  gestures  in  which 
earnestness,  indignation,  compassion,  or  any  other  emotion  , discovers  itself  to  the 
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best  advantage  in  the  common  intercourse  ol  men.  Let  the  motions  and  gestures 
which  nature  thus  dictates  be  those  on  which  your  own  are  formed. 


VERSIFICATION. 

ft.  Versification  teaches  the  Laws  of  Metre,  and  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Verse. 

10.  Prose  may  be  defined  to  he  language  not  confined  to  a 
determinate  number  of  peculiarly  arranged  syllables. 

11.  Poetry  or  verse  differs  in  its  construction  from  prose, 
chiefly  in  requiring  a more  measured  arrangement  of  words, 
and  in  admitting  a peculiar  license  in  the  application  of  them. 

12.  Versification , in  a limited  sense,  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  measured  arrangement  which  principally  distinguishes  poe- 
try or  verse  from  prose. 

15.  The  application  of  certain  words  in  poetry,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  Grammar , is  called  poetical  license. 

14.  a.  Verse  is  of  two  kinds;  — namely,  rhyme  and  blank 
verse. 

Rhyme  is  a term  applied  to  verses  that  terminate  in  syllables 
of  the  same  sound ; as. 

Indulge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art , — the  art  of  living  well. 

In  blank  verse , the  final  syllables  do  not  rhyme. 

5.  Blank  verse  may  be  accounted  a noble,  bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of 
versification  , and  in  several  respects  it  possesses  many  advantages  over  rhymes.  It 
allows  the  lines  to  run  into  one  another  with  perfect  freedom ; hence , it  is  adapted 
to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force  , which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers 
than  can  be  obtained  in  rhyme.  Blank  verse  is  written  in  the  heroic  measure,  that 
is  , in  lines  consisting  of  ten  syllables.  Milton  , Gowper , Wordsworth  , Thomson, 
Akenside  , Armstrong , and  Pollok  , are  the  principal  poets  in  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

15.  a.  A verse  is  a certain  number  of  syllables , so  disposed 
as  to  form  one  line  of  poetry. 

6.  The  harmony  of  verse  depends  upon  the  regular  recurrence  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables. 

b.  A foot  is  a portion  of  a verse,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
syllables. 
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A certain  number  of  syllables  arc  named  feel,  because,  by  their  aid  , the  voice 
steps  along,  as  it  were,  through  the  verse  in  a measured  pace. 

c.  A couplet  or  distich  consists  of  two  lines  or  verses ; a tri- 
plet of  three. 

A hemistich  is  half  a verse.— The  term  hypercataleclic , hypermeter  or  redun- 
dant, is  applied  to  a verse  when  it  exceeds  the  regular  number  of  syllables. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  lellere  at  certain  intervals  in  a line  forms 
what  is  termed  Alliteration ; as,  *If  you  trust  before  you  fry,  — you  may  repent 
before  you  die.» 

16.  A stanza  or  slave  is  a combination  of  several  verses,  vary- 
ing in  number  according  to  the  poet's  faucy,  and  constituting 
a regular  division  of  a poem  or  song. 

17.  a.  Scanning  is  dividing  a verse  into  its  several  feet,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  their  quantity  and  position  are 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  metre. 

Metre  or  Meature , is  the  number  of  poetical  feet  which  a verse  contains. 

b.  All  feel  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two  or  of  three  syl- 
lables, and  are  reducible  to  eight  kiuds;  four  of  two  syllables, 
and  four  of  Hiree , as  follow  : — 

Dissyllable.  Trisyllable. 

1.  An  Iambus  (*■*);  as,  dfcfcnd.  5.  A Dactyl  as,  virtuous. 

2.  A Trochee  ('*);  as,  noble.  6.  An  Amphibrach  ( );  as,  cdnlcnl- 

3.  A Spondee  as.  Vain  man.  ment. 

4.  A Pyrrhic  ( );  as,  oo  a (hill.)  7.  An  Anapast  as,  intercede. 

8.  A Tribrach  ( );  as,  (nu)m6rable. 

c.  In  the  preceding  examples,  a dash  (’)  placed  over  a vowel  shows  that  it  is 
accented;  a breve  (“)  that  it  is  unaccented  , as  in  holy.  The  marks  over  the  vowels 
will  therefore  show  that  in  an  Iambus,  the  first  syllable  is  unaccented  and  the  se- 
cond accented;  in  a Trochee , the  first  syllable  is  accented  and  the  second  unaccent- 
ed, and  so  of  the  other  feet. 

18.  a.  The  Cccsura  or  division,  is  the  variable  pause  which 
lakes  place  in  a verse , and  which  divides  it  into  two  parts;  as. 

The  dumb  shall  sing  ||  llie  lame  bis  crutch  forego. 

And  leap  exulting  |1  like  the  bounding  roe. 

b.  The  Cxsural  pause  occurs  after  the  fourth , fifth,  or  sixth  syllable  in  a line, 
and,  accordingly  as  it  occurs  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of  the 
verse  is  affected  and  its  air  diversified. 
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c.  When  Ibe  caesura  occurs  after  the  fourth  syllable,  tbc  verse  is  lively  and 
spirited;  as. 

Her  lively  looks  | a sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes  | and  as  unfix'd  as  those. 

d.  When  the  caesura  falls  after  the  fifth  syllabic  , the  verse  loses  that  brisk  and 
lively  air,  and  becomes  the  more  smooth,  gentle , and  flowing;  as. 

Eternal  sunshine  | of  the  spotless  mind. 

Each  prayer  accepted  | and  each  wish  resign'd. 

e.  When  the  caesura  occurs  after  the  sixth  syllable,  the  verse  becomes  solemn , 
and  marches,  as  it  were,  with  a more  measured  pace;  as. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus’  son  | the  direful  spring 

Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  | O Goddess,  sing. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  vary  the  position  of  the  ctcsura,  as  too  great  a 
uniformity  throughout  each  line  tends  to  produce  a tediousness  to  the  ear. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VERSE. 

19.  English  verse  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  deno- 
minated, from  the  feet  of  which  they  principally  consist,  the 
Iambic , Trochaic , and  Anapceslic. 

The  Iambus,  Trochee,  and  Anapsst  are  the  principal  feet  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  English  verse;  the  other  feci  are  only  secondary , being  chiefly  used  to 
diversify  the  numbers  and  improve  the  verse. 

lambic  Verse. 

20.  Iambic  verse  is  adapted  to  serious  and  elevated  subjects, 
and  has  every  second , fourth , and  other  even  syllables  accent- 
ed. It  is  of  various  lengths. 

21.  The  first  form,  capable  of  being  extended  through  any 
number  of  verses,  consists  of  four  Iambuses  or  eight  sylla- 
bles; as. 

And  may  | at  last  | my  wea|ry  age| 

Find  onl  | lh6  peaceful  her | milage.  1 

This  measure  is  sometimes  varied,  to  adapt  it  to  light  subjects,  by  admitting  an 
additional  short  syllable;  as. 

Or  if  J it  be  | thy  will  | and  plf*as|urc 

Direct  | my  plough  | to  find  | a UcasJ&re. 
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Sometimes  a syllable  is  Cut  ofT  from  the  first  fool;  as. 

Praise  | to  God  | immi>r|Ul  praise  | 

For  | the  love  | that  crowns  j our  days ! 

2*2.  a.  The  second  form , used  either  with  or  without  rhyme, 
and  commonly  called  the  Heroic  measure , is  the  most  dignified 
of  English  verse , and  is  well  adapted  to  subjects  of  an  elevated 
character.  It  consists  of  five  Iambuses  or  ten  syllables  ; as , 

For  me  | your  trib|ula|ry  stores  | combine| 

Cr8a|li6n’s  heir,  | lh6  world,  | the  world,  | Is  mine ! | 

This  measure  frequently  admits  of  some  variety,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  line.  The  first  fool  is  sometimes  a Trochee  instead  of  an  Iambus, 
and  the  last  has  sometimes  a short  unaccented  syllable  attached  to  the  Iambus;  as, 

i.  Daughter  f 6f  God  &nd  man  , accomplished  Eve. 

3.  Ten  thousand  glltt’ring  lamps  tbo  skies  adorn [Tng. 

3.  Sometimes  a syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  first  fool;  as, 

/[die  if  [ter  dinner  in  his  chair 
Sat  | § far  jm<  r ruddy,  fat,  and  fair. 

b.  Sometimes  a line  of  six  feet,  or  twelve  syllables,  called 
an  Alexandrine  verse , is  introduced  at  the  close  of  an  heroic 
stanza ; as , 

This  is  not  solitude ; t is  but  to  hold 

Converse  | with  Nature's  charms,  |&nd  view  | Mr  stores  | unroll'd.) 

25.  a.  The  third  form  of  Iambic  verse  consists  of  seven  Iam- 
buses, formerly  written  in  one  line;  as. 

Thou  didst,  | 6 migh|ty  God!  |£xist|ere  lime  I began  | its  race. I 

b.  This  kind  of  measure,  commonly  used  in  psalms  and 
hymns , is  now  broken  into  verses  containing  alternately  four 
and  three  feet ; as , 

Tlifiu  didst,  | 6 migli|ly  God!  | exist | 

Ere  lime  | began  | Its  race  ;| 
before  | the  am|plc  cl|cmcnls| 

Fill’d  up  | the  void  | of  space. | 
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c.  Sometimes  it  admits  an  additional  hair  foot  at  the  end  of  the  line;  as. 

From  Green | land's  ijcy  moun [tains. 

From  India's  coral  strand, 

Where  Afjric's  sunlny  foun)  fain# 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand. 

d.  The  following  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are , for  the  sake  of  variety,  occasionally 
introduced  into  stanzas,  but  are  too  short  to  constitute  of  themselves  an  entire  ode 
or  song. 

Of  one  Iambus  with  an  additional  syllable;  as, 

Consent | ing, 

Rtpent  [ing. 

e.  Of  two  Iambuses;  as. 

What  place  J is  here ! 

What  scenes  | appear! 

This  form  sometimes  assumes  an  additional  syllable;  as. 

Upon  | a moun  ( lain 
Beside  | 3 foun  | tain. 

f.  Of  three  Iambuses;  or  of  three  and  an  additional  syllable;  as, 

4.  A chSrge  | td  keep  | I have,  | 

A God  | 15  gld|  rify.  | 

2.  Our  hearts  J bo  ldn|g£r  lanjyutfA. 

Trochaic  Verse . 

til.  a.  Trochaic  verse  is  adapted  to  lively,  cheerful  subjects, 
and  has  the  first , third , and  other  odd  syllables  accented.  It 
comprises  verses  of  various  lengths  ; those  which  are  the  most 
commonly  used  are  the  following:  — 

b.  Of  three  Trochees ; or  of  three  and  an  additional  sylla- 
ble ; as , 

1.  When  o&r  | hearts  ire  | mourning.  I 

2.  Vital  [ spark  6f  | heiv’nly  | flame , 

Quit  oh  | quit  this  | mdrtil  | frame. 

The  Trochaic  verse  of  three  feet  and  an  additional  syllabic  is  the  most  generally 
employed. 

c.  Of  four  Trochees  ; as , 

ltound  iis  | roars  the  | tempest  | louder.! 
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d.  Of  six  Trochees  ; as , 

On  a | mountain,  | stretch’d  b£[nealli a | hoary  | willow, | 
Lay  a shepherd  swain , and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

The  following  are  only  occasionally  used  : — 

e.  Of  one  Trochee  and  an  additional  syllable;  as. 

Tumult  | cease. 

Sink  Id  | peace. 

f.  Of  it co  Trochees;  or  of  two  and  an  additional  syllable ; as , 

Wishes  | rising.  In  the  | days  Of  | old. 

Thoughts  sur  | prising.  Stories  j plainly  | told. 

g.  Of  five  Trochees ; as , 

All  that  | walk  on  | foul  Or  | ride  in  | chart 'ots. 

All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 


Anapceslic  Verse. 

25.  a.  The  first  form  of  Anapceslic  verse,  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  odes  to  arouse  the  attention,  consists  either  of  hvo 
Anapaests,  or  of  two  and  an  unaccented  syllable;  as, 

But  his  cour|age,  ‘g&n  fail,  i 
For  n6  arts  | could  avail. | 

Or,  Then  his  cour|Sgc  'gan  fail  | him  . 

For  no  arts  | could  avail  | him. 

0.  The  second  form,  much  used  both  in  solemn  and  in  cheer- 
ful subjects,  consists  of  three  Anapaests;  as, 

0 y4  woods,  | spread  your  branch |es  apace, 

T6  your  deepest  recess|es  1 fly  ;| 

1 would  hide  | with  lh&  beasts  | of  the  chase, | 

I would  \ an|ish  from  ev|ery  eye. 

Sometimes  a syllable  is  omitted  in  the  first  foot;  as. 

Oh ! had  | I the  wings  | 6f  a dove  ,J 
How  soon  [ w6uld  1 taste  | you  again [ 

c.  The  third  form  consists  of  four  Anapaests;  as. 

May  I govern  my  pas|si8ns  with  absolute  sway , 

And  grow  wi|scr  and  bcl|ler  as  life  | wears  away. 
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This  form  sometimes  contains  an  additional  syllable:  as , 

On  the  warm  | cheek  6f  youth,  | smiles  Sind  ro|scs  are  blend jing. 

26.  The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal  feet  in  their  simple 
forms.  They  are  capable  of  numerous  variations,  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet 
with  one  another,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  feel,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples. 

a.  The  Pyrrhic  mixed  with  the  Iambic. 

And  td  | thft  dead  | my  will|Tng  soul  | shall  go. 

b.  The  Spondee  with  the  lambic. 

Forbear,  | great  man,  | in  arms  | renown'd , | forbear. 

c.  The  Trochee  with  the  Iambic. 

Tyrant  | and  slave,  J those  names  | of  hate  | and  fear. 

d.  The  Iambic  with  the  Anapceslic. 

My  sorjrows  1 then  | might  assuage  J 

In  the  w ays  of  religion  and  truth. 

Poetical  License. 

27.  Language  of  Poetry.  The  Language  of  Poetry  is  in  gene- 
ral brief,  frequently  suggesting  more  than  what  is  expressed. 
In  addition  to  this,  many  antiquated  words  and  idioms,  as 
well  as  irregularities  of  syntactical  construction  , are  allowed, 
which  are  altogether  inadmissible  into  good  Prose.  Sometimes 
these  deviations  from  the  ordinary  grammatical  arrangement 
may  be  necessary  to  suit  the  peculiar  metre  and  euphony  of  the 
verse.  But  the  employment  of  antiquated  words  and  idioms  will 
chiefly  depend  on  the  poet’s  own  predilection  for  this  kind  of 
expression. 

28.  Poetical  License  is  the  application  of  certain  words  in 
Poetry,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Grammar.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  peculiarities: 

29.  Antiquated  words  and  constructions  are  frequently  intro- 
duced into  Poetry  which,  though  common  iu  the  ages  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Stuarts , arc  now  obsolete  in  good  Prose.  Thus, 

1.  Words,  o.  — «Sball  I receive  by  gift , what  of  my  own 

When  and  where  liket  me  bat , I can  command.  * 

b.  — «Long  were  to  tell  what  1 have  $cen.» 

2.  Modes  of  Construction,  a.  — «He  knew  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.* 

b.  'Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new  — was  offer'd  to  his  view.* 
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."0.  The  poets  sometimes  imitate  the  Latin  and  Greek  mode 
of  construction;  as, 

a.  Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor’s  shield  = {permit  me  to  seize). 

ft.  There  are  , who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition’s  call  = ( there  are  persons  who  , etc.). 

e.  Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  all  obeyed  = (cancel  to). 

d.  flow  much  of  knowledge  = omit  of). 

31.  Sometimes  words  are  abbreviated , at  oilier  times  length- 
ened; as, 

a.  Amaze  for  amazement , lone  for  lonely,  ope  for  open  , oft  for  often, 
ft.  Begirt  for  girt,  evanishes  for  vanishes. 

c.  Sometimes  they  form  the  Adjective  in  y;  as  , Towery  height  or  towering. 

32.  The  Syntactical  order  of  words  is  frequently  changed:  — 

a.  By  placing  the  adjective  after  the  noun  ; as,  'Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric ;» 
instead  of  « barbaric  kings. » 

ft.  By  putting  the  Nominative  after  the  verb,  and  the  objective  before  it;  as,, 

«No  hive  hast  thou  or  boarded  sweets,*  for,  «thou  hast.* 

« A transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow. » — instead  of — 

•The  happy  scenes  bestow  a transient  calm.* 

c.  By  placing  a neuter  verb  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence ; as , 

« Roar  the  mountains,  thunders  all  the  ground,*  for,  'the  mountains  roar,  etc.* 

d.  By  placing  the  Infinitive  before  the  word  on  which  it  depends ; as, 

■ When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  bis  darling  child,  design’d,*  for  • designed  to  send.* 

e.  By  placing  Adverbs  before  the  words  which  they  qualify;  as, 

aThe  ploughman  homeward  plods  hie  weary  way,*  for 
■Plods  ftometrard  his  weary  way.* 

f.  By  placing  Prepositions  and  their  cases  before  the  words  which  they  ought  to 
follow  ; as  , «Thou  sun , of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul.* 

g.  By  placing  the  Preposition  after  its  case;  as,  «Where  Echo  walks  sleep  bills 
among.* 

h.  By  removing  Relatives  and  other  connectives  into  the  body  of  their  clauses;  as, 

* A ball  parts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  that  deck,* 

■ Grieved  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  design.* 

33.  The  poets  omit,  1.  sometimes  the  Article;  2.  sometimes 
the  Noun;  3.  sometimes  the  Antecedent:  4.  sometimes  the  Rela- 
tive; 5.  sometimes  the  Principal  Verb,  retaining  only  the  auxi- 
liary; 6.  sometimes  the  Preposition;  — as, 

1.  The  Article  ; as , «Tbe  brink  of  (Ihe)  haunted  itream .. 

4.  The.Voun;  as,  *lieej  (Aereflbe  roan)  whotorci  his  paint. 
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3.  The  Antecedent ; as,  (he)\  • Who  never  fasts  , no  banquet  e’er  enjoys. ® 

4.  The  Relative;  as,  «For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  (that)  con  charm  the  wise.* 

5.  The  Fer6  omitted ; as,  «To  whom  thus  Adam*,  (spoke). 

6.  The  Auxiliary  retained ; as  , a Angels  could  (do)  no  more.* 

7.  The  Preposition  omitted ; as  , «He  mourn'd  (for)  no  recreant  friend. » 

54.  The  poels  sometimes  violate  the  grammatical  propriety 
of  certain  words. 

1 . By  connecting  Adjectives  with  substantives  which  they  do  not  properly  qualify; 
as,  «Thc  tenants  of  the  garbling  shade. » 

2.  By  substituting  Adjectives  for  Adverbs ; as , «They  fall  successive  and  successive 
rise.* 

3.  By  giving  Neuter  verbs  an  active  government;  as,  «Yirtuc  may  hope  (for)  her 
promised  crown. » 

4.  By  giving  the  uncorapounded  form  of  the  tst  and  3d  Persons  Imperative,  ins- 
tead of  the  regular  form  ; as,  • Turn  we  a moment  ;•  — Fall  he  that  must.# 

5.  By  joining  a positive  with  a comparative,  instead  of  two  comparatives;  as, 
•Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise.* 

6.  By  employing  both  the  noun  and  its  pronoun  to  the  same  vorbs;  thus,  «My 
banks , they  are  furnished  with  trees. » 

7.  By  using  or-or  (for  either-or) , nor-nor  (for  neither-nor) ; as , «Nor  grief  nor 
pain  shall  break  my  rest.*  (Hiley’s  Grammar.) 

In  reading  the  following  compositions,  the  pupil  should  en- 
deavour to  pronounce  correctly  Is?  each  word  by  itself;  se- 
condly the  series  of  words  forming  a phrase,  and  thirdly  he 
must  mark  with  a slight  stress  all  the  accented,  syllables.  The 
caesural  pause , and  the  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  line  must  be 
made  by  suspending , not  dropping , the  voice;  and  they  ought 
to  be  so  short  as  not  to  interrupt  the  sense.  A thorough  under- 
standing of  the  author’s  meaning,  and  a due  appreciation  of  the 
sentiments  conveyed  in  the  composition , joined  to  the  natural 
tones  of  the  speaking  voice , will  enable  the  student  to  read  me- 
trically and  with  effect.  A good  ear,  a proper  structure  of  the 
organs  of  speech  and  the  practical  elocution  of  a good  teacher 
will  do  the  rest. 
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MISCELLANY  FROM  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS. 


MIND  AND  BODY. 


Says  Mind  to  Body,  t’other  day, 

As  on  my  chin  I plied  my  razor. 

Pray  tell  me  — does  that  glass  pour  tray 
Your  real  phiz,  or  cheat  the  gazer? 

That  youthful  face,  which  bloom’d  as  sleek 
As  Hebe's.  Ganymede's,  Apollo's, 

Has  lost  its  roses,  and  your  cheek 
Is  falling  into  fearful  hollows. 

The  crow's  fell  foot  hath  set  its  sign 

Beside  that  eye  which  dimly  twinkles; 

And  look!  what  means  this  ugly  line? 

Gadzooks,  my  friend,  you're  getting  wrinkles! 

That  form  , which  ladies  once  could  praise , 

Would  now  inspire  them  with  a panic ; 

Gel  Byron's  belt,  or  Worcester's  stays , 

Or  else  you'll  soon  be  Aldermanic. 

At  sight  of  that  dismantled  top , 

My  very  heart,  I must  confess,  aches: 


MIND  AND  BODY. 


Says  mind  16  body  ||  lotber  day. 

As  on  my  chin  ||  I plied  my  razor. 

lambics  of  four  feel  with  an  odd  syllable  al  the  end  of  every  other  line.  A Tro- 
chee sometimes  takes  the  place  of  an  iambus. 

T'OTHER  = («pdcope)  por  the  other. 

PHIZ=coolraccion  burlesca  por  phy- 
siognomy. 

BLOOM’D  = por  lloomed. 

HOLLOWS  = huccos. 

FELL=feroi , horrcndo. 

HATH  por  hat. 


CROW'S  FOOT =pie  de  grajo,  pata  de 
gallo. 

GADZOOKS  (aseveracion)=diantres  1 
YOU’RE  = you  arc  (afiretit). 
WORCESTER’S  [Winturi). 

YOU’LL  = you  will. 

ACHES  (eks)  = dolcr. 
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Once  famous  as  a Bruins  crop , 

You  now  are  balder  Ilian  Lord  Essex. 
Since  Wayte’s  decease  your  teeth  decline : — 
Finding  no  beaulifier  near'em, 

Time  s tooth  has  mumbled  two  of  thine; 

Well  may  they  call  him  — «edax  rerum.* 
Behold ! your  cheeks  are  quite  bereft 

Of  their  two  laughter-nursing  dimples. 
And  pretty  substitutes  they’ve  left — 
(Between  ourselves)  a brace  of  pimples! 
The  fashions  which  you  used  to  lead. 

So  careless  are  you,  or  so  thrifty, 

You  most  neglect  when  most  you  need, 

A sad  mistake  when  nearing  Fifty.  — 

Stop,  stop,  cries  Body — let  us  pause 
Before  you  reckon  more  offences, 

Since  you  yourself  may  be  the  cause 
Of  all  these  dismal  consequences. 

The  sword , you  know,  wears  out  the  sheath ; 
By  steam  are  brazen  vessels  scatter’d ; 

And  when  volcanoes  rage  beneath , 

The  surface  must  be  lorn  and  shatter’d. 
Have  not  your  passions,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Their  tegument  of  clay  outwearing, 

Done  infinitely  more  than  years , 

To  cause  the  ravage  you're  declaring? 

If  you  yourself  no  symptoms  show 

Of  age, — no  wrinkles  of  the  spirit: 

If  still  for  friends  your  heart  can  glow, 

Your  purse  be  shared  with  starving  merit: 


CROP=co$echa  , cabcllera  rapada  (bur- 
’EM  por  them.  (lesco. 

BEREFT  (bereave,  bereft)  =despojar. 
DIMPLES  = hoy  uelos. 

BRACE  = par  (casa). 

THE  FASHIONS,  etc.  =eropiccese  por  cl 
lercer  renglon. 


PIMPLES  = granos. 

NEARING  FIFTY  — aproximandosc  a los 
cincuenta  afios. 

BENEATH  =sobreenti6ndasc  surface. 
OUTWEARING,  etc.  = dcsgastando  6 
deslrozando  su  envollorio  6 cubierta. 
DONE  = unase  & have  nol , etc. 
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If  ycl  lo  sordid  sins  unknown , 

No  avarice  in  your  breast  has  started : 

If  you  have  not  suspicious  grown , 

Sour,  garrulous,  or  narrow-hearted: 

You  still  are  young,  and  o'er  my  face 
(Howe'er  its  features  may  be  shaded) 

Shall  throw  the  sunshine  of  your  grace , 

And  keep  the  moral  part  unfaded. 

Expression  is  the  face’s  soul , 

The  head  and  heart's  joint  emanation; 
Insensible  to  Time's  control, 

Free  from  the  body's  devastation. 

If  you're  still  twenty.  I'm  no  more : — 

Counting  by  years,  how  folks  have  blunder'd! 
Some  men  are  young  at  eighty-four, 

And  some  are  so  when  near  a hundred ! 

THE  SPANISH  CHAMPION. 

The  warrior  bow’d  his  crested  head , 

And  tamed  his  heart  of  fire. 

And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free 
His  long-imprison'd  sire; 

«1  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keys, 

I bring  my  captive  train, 

I pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege , my  lord ! — 

Oh , break  my  father's  chain ! » 

«Rise,  rise!  even  now  thy  father  comes, 

A ransom'd  man  this  day; 


O'ER  (iincope)  por  over  = sobre.  Not*.  Busqucse  siempre  cl  sugelo, 

HOWE’ER  (bower)  por  however.  el  verbo  y el  objelo , y serA  ficil  entcn- 

I’m  (I  larga)  por  /am.  der  Us  numcrosas  invcrsiones. 

THE  SPANISH  CHAMPION. 

Measure , iambics  of  four  and  three  feet.  In  those  of  four  feel  there  is  an  occa- 
sional unaccented  syllable,  as:  Rise,  rise  been  now  thy  father  comes. 
SlRE=seBor,  padre.  PLEDGE  FAITH  = empeiiar  fc,  prestar 

LIEGE=:superior  feudal.  homcnaje. 
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Mount  thy  good  horse , and  thou  and  I 
Will  meet  him  on  his  way.» 

Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son , 

And  bounded  on  his  steed. 

And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest, 

His  charger's  foaming  speed. 

And  lo ! from  far,  as  on  they  press'd , 

There  came  a glittering  band, 

With  one  that  'mid  them  stately  rode , 

As  a leader  in  the  land ; 

«Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste!  for  there. 

In  very  truth,  is  he, 

The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart 
Hath  yearn'd  so  long  lo  see.» 

His  dark  eye  flash’d,  his  proud  breast  heaved, 
His  cheek's  hue  came  and  went; 

He  reach'd  that  grey-hair'd  chieftain's  side , 
\,  And  there,  dismounting,  bent; 

A lowly  knee  lo  earth  he  bent, 

His  father's  hand  he  look , — 

What  was  there  in  its  touch  Lhat  all 
His  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold  — a frozen  thing  — 

It  dropp’d  from  his  like  lead ; — 

He  look'd  up  to  the  face  above  — 

The  face  was  of  the  dead ! \J 
A plume  waved  o’er  that  noble  brow— 

The  brow  was  fix'd  and  white ; — 

He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes — 

But  in  them  was  no  sight!  ^ 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprung,  and  gazed! 
But  who  can  paint  that  gaze? 


IN  REST=en  ristrc. 

'MID  por  amtd=cn  medio. 

RODE  (ride,  rode,  ridden) =ir  raon- 
tado. 


IN  VERY  TRUTH  = de  todas  vcra*. 

Y EARNED  = descar  con  anlieloso  aCan. 
CAME  AND  WENT  = venia  y desapa- 
recia. 
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It  bush'd  their  very  hearts , who  saw 
Its  horror  and  amaze ; / 

They  might  have  chain'd  him , as  before 
That  stony  form  he  stood , 

For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm , 

And  from  his  lip  the  blood!  i 

•Father! » at  length  he  murmur'd  low. 

And  wept  like  childhood  then  ; — 

Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen 
The  tears  of  warlike  men ! — -f 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes  — 

On  all  his  high  renown , — 
lie  flung  the  falchion  from  his  side. 

And  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

And  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hand 
His  darkly  mournful  brow, 

•No  more,  there  is  no  more,*  he  said, 

«To  lift  the  sword  for  now.V 
My  King  is  false,  my  hope  betray'd , 

My  father  — oh!  Ihe  worth, 

The  glory  and  the  loveliness , 

Are  pass'd  away  from  earth! 

1 thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved. 

My  sire,  beside  thee  yet; 

1 would  that  there  on  Spain's  free  soil 
Our  kindred  blood  had  met;  / 

Thou  would'st  have  known  my  spirit  then , 

For  thee  my  tields  were  won  ; 

Dul  thou  hast  perish’d  in  thy  chains, 

As  if  thou  had'st  no  son.» 

Then,  starling  from  the  ground  once  more, 

He  seized  the  Monarch’s  rein. 


HUSHED  — callar,  paraliiar. 

STRICKEN  ( strike ,-  cchado  dc,  como 
struck,  stricken)  = I por  un  golpe, 

berir k privado  de..„. 

FROM=de / dc  pronto. 


FALCHION =espada  cotta  y cncorvada, 
espada. 

LOVELINESS =hcrtnosura. 

KINDRED  = parentesco,  familia  , de 
iguales  alectos. 

26 
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Amid  llic  pale  and  wilder'd  looks 
Of  all  Hie  courtier  train ; ^ 

And  with  a fierce,  o’ermastering  grasp. 
The  rearing  war-horse  led,/ 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face  — 

The  King  before  the  dead!  v 
«Canie  I not  here  upon  thy  pledge , 

My  father's  hand  to  kiss? — 

Be  still , and  gaze  thou  on , false  King ! 

And  tell  me  what  is  this! 

The  look , the  voice,  the  heart  I sought— 
Give  answer,  where  are  they? 

If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul , 
Put  life  in  this  cold  clay ! — 

-Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light,— 

Be  still ! keep  down  thine  ire , — 

Bid  these  cold  lips  a blessing  speak : — 
This  earth  is  not  my  sire ! 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I strove , 

For  whom  my  blood  was  shed ! — 

Thou  canst  not  ? — and  a King  ? — His  dust 
Be  mountains  on  thy  liead!» 

He  loosed  the  rein ; his  slack  hand  fell ! 

Upon  the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, — 
Then  turn'd  from  that  sad  place! 

His  hope  was  crush’d , his  after-fate 
Untold  in  martial  strain, — 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more 
Among  the  hills  of  Spain ! 


W1LDERED  por  bt<cildcrcd=  alolon- 
drar,  admirar. 

O’ER  MASTERING  GRASP  = agarra- 
miento  que  sujeta,  mano  qua  rinde. 

REARING  =qoe  encabrita. 

STERNLY,  ete.=sevcramente  los  con- 
front. 


STROVE  (stri»e,  strore,  striven) =lu- 
char,  balallar. 

RF.IN  =frcno , rienda. 

SLACK=sueito  , flojo , aflojado. 

STRAIN  = verso,  canlar,  s. 

SPEARS = lamas. 

HILLS=montes. 
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THE  BROOK. 

A little  Brook  went,  singing 
Through  the  flowery  lea , 

••On , onward  must  I hasten 
The  Silver  Lake  to  see. » 

The  little  Brook  runs  merrily, 

For  nothing  will  she  stay  ; 

Through  stones  and  pebbles  winding. 
She  speeds  her  sparkling  way. 

The  little  Brook  impatiently 

Creeps  through  the  bushes  green. 

And  through  the  tall  reed-forests 
Where  the  sedge-bird's  nest  is  seen. 

The  little  Brook  runs  merrily. 

For  nothing  doth  she  stay. 

Till  she  comes  where  the  speckled  fishes 
Pursue  their  noiseless  play. 

«Stop,  little  Brook!*  they  call  to  her, 

«Nor  sweep  us  on  with  thee ; 

Flow  gently  through  our  shady  pool 
Beneath  the  willow-tree.» 

And  the  little  Brook,  all  lovingly, 

Flowed  slowly  through  the  pool; 
Where  her  playful  friends,  the  fishes. 
Had  their  homes  so  deep  and  cool. 

Then  on  again  she  hasten'd , 


THE  BROOK. 

Measure;  iambics  of  three  feel  and  an  unaccented  syllable  every  first  and  third 
line  with  an  occasional  introduction  of  two  unaccented  syllables.  These  two  lines 
have  no  rhyme.  The  second  and  fourth  lines  are  rhymed  and  are  generally  compos- 
ed of  three  iambics,  except  in  three  cases  in  which  the  first  foot  is  an  ansepest. 
Trochees  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  even  lines,  as  are  anapests  and  pyrrics  in  the 
odd  ones.  The  chief  feet  are,  however,  iambuses. 

LEA  = campoo  prado  verde.  SPARKLING  = que  centellea  d re  I umbra. 

REED  FORESTS =bosques  de  cafias  6 DOTH  STAY  = queda  (doth  por  does), 
plantas  acu&ticas.  SPECKLED =que  tiene  pintitas. 
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In  cold,  in  rain,  and  heal  ; 

Onward  and  onward  springing 
With  eager  twinkling  feet. 

Hastening,  ever  hastening— 

Untiring  bright  and  free  ; 

Now , little  Brook— be  happy— 

Thy  Silver  Lake , oh  see! 

Then  the  little  Brook  leap’d  wildly. 

And  down  the  glen  she  springs,— 

O'er  ferns  and  tangled  branches 
A cloud  of  spray  she  flings. 

It  ceased  — the  wild  sweet  music 
Of  the  rippling  waters  pass’d 
Away, — as,  on  the  Lake’s  clear  breast. 

She  found  her  home  at  last! 

MODERN  LOGIC. 

An  Eton  stripling  training  for  the  Law, 

A Dunce  at  Syntax,  but  a Dab  at  Taw; 

One  happy  Christmas,  laid  upon  the  shelf 
His  cap , his  gown , and  store  of  learned  pelf, 

With  all  the  deathless  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

To  spend  a fortnight  at  his  Uncle  s home. 

Arrived,  and  past  the  usual  «How  d’ye  do's,» 

Inquiries  of  old  friends,  and  College  news, 

«Well,  Tom  — the  road,  what  saw  you  worth  discerning. 


GLEN =vallecito  honilo  y estrecho.  SPRAY =chispa  espumosa. 

TANGLED=enmarafiado , enredado.  RIPPLlNG=que  se  riian,  riiadila. 


MODERN  LOGIC. 


Generally  iambics  of  live  feel : some 
lables  with  auxiliary  feel. 
STRlPLlNG=moialbete , polio. 

DUNCE  = majadero,  aole. 

DAB=llsto , aplo. 

TAW=Juegocon  bolilas  de  marmol. 
DEATHLESS=inniortal. 


lines  contain  eleven  and  even  thirteen  syl- 

LA1D  UPON  THE  SHELF =pnso  sobre 
el  estante , echo  i un  lado. 

PEI.F  = caudal , riqueta. 

HOW  D YE  DO'S  por  how  do  you  do'«  = 
como  vas? 
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And  liow  goes  sludy,  boy  — wliat  ist  you're  Icaruing?* 

•Oh,  Logic,  Sir, — but  not  the  worn-out  rules 
Of  Locke  and  Bacon  — antiquated  fools! 

Tis  wit  and  wranglers'  Logic — thus , d'ye  sec , 

I'll  prove  to  you , as  clear  as  A , B , C , 

That  an  eel-pie's  a pigeon:  — to  deny  it. 

Were  to  swear  black’s  white.* — “Indeed!* — .Let's  try  it. 

An  eel-pie,  is  a pie  offish.*  — « Well  — agreed.* 

•A  fish-pie  may  be  a Jack-pie. » — "Proceed.* 

• A Jack-pie  must  be  a John-pie  — thus,  Tis  done, 

For  every  John-pie  is  pi-ge-on!» 

•Bravo!*  Sir  Peter  cries,  «Logic  for  ever! 

It  beats  my  grandmother — and  she  was  clever! 

But  zounds,  my  boy  — it  surely  would  be  hard. 

That  wit  and  learning  should  have  no  reward! 

To-morrow,  for  a stroll,  the  park  well  cross, 

And  then  I'll  give  you*  — *Whal?»  — «My  chestnut-horse.* 

•A  horse!*  cries  Tom , *blood,  pedigree,  and  paces, 

Oh  what  a dash  I’ll  cut  at  Epsom  races!* — 

He  went  to  bed , and  wept  for  downright  sorrow. 

To  think  the  night  must  pass  before  the  morrow; 

Dream' d of  his  boots , his  cap , his  spurs , and  leather  breeches. 
Of  leaping  five-barr'd  gales,  and  crossing  ditches: 

Left  his  warm  bed  an  hour  before  the  lark , 

Dragg  d his  old  Uncle  fasting  through  the  park • 

Each  craggy  hill  and  dale  in  vain  they  cross , 

To  find  out  something  like  a chestnut-horse ; 


18’T  por  it  it. 

WORN-OUT  = gusladn. 

’TIS  por  it  it. 

WRANGLERS’ =de  dispuladorcs  6 eslu- 
diantes. 

EEL-PIE’S  por  eel-pie  ti  = pastel  de  an- 
LET’S  = /e<ur.  (guild  cs. 

JACK  = Juanillo  : como  calilicalivo  sig- 
nifies macho  6 grande. 

JOHN' -Juan. 


PIGEON  = pichon  , paloma. 

ZOUNDS !=Voto  & tail 
STROLL  = paseo  vagamundo. 
CHESTNUT =castaf»a. 

WHAT  A DASH  . etc.  =quc  papcl  voy  a 
hacer ! 

DOWNRIGHT  = completo. 

LEATHER  BREECHES  = caliones  d« 
ante. 

PlVE-BAUK'D=de  cinco  trancas. 
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iiut  uo  such  animal  the  meadows  cropp’d  .- 
At  length , beneath  a tree , Sir  Peter  stopp'd ; 

Took  a bough  — shook  it — and  down  fell 
A fine  horse-chestnut  in  its  prickly  shell.— 

“There,  Tom — take  that.* — “Well,  Sir,  and  what  beside? 
“Why,  since  you're  booled — saddle  it,  and  ride ! ® 

«Ride  what?  — A chestnut!*  «Ay,  come  get  across, 

I tell  you , Tom , the  chestnut  is  a horse , 

And  all  the  horse  you'll  get — for  I can  show 
As  clear  as  sunshine,  that  ’tis  really  so  — 

Not  by  the  musty,  fusty,  worn-out  rules 
Of  Locke  and  Bacon  — addle-headed  fools! 

All  Logic  but  the  wranglers'  I disown  , 

And  stick  to  one  sound  argument — your  own. 

Since  you  have  proved  to  me , I don't  deny 
That  a pie-John  is  the  same  as  a John-pie! 

What  follows  then , but  as  a thing  of  course , 

That  a horse-chestnut  is  a chestnut-horse  ?» 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

“Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?*  said  a spider  to  a fly; 

«'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy. 

The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a winding  stair. 

And  I have  many  pretty  things  to  shew  when  you  are  there.* 
«Oh  no,  no!*  said  the  little  fly,  «to  ask  roe  is  in  vain. 

For,  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair,  can  ne'er  come  down 
-«j  again.* 

«I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  with  soaring  up  so  high , 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?*  said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 


HORSE-CHESTNUT  = castaua  dc  in-  GET-ACROSS  = atraviesa,  ponte*  caba- 

dias.  FUSTY  = moboso , apolilt ado . (Ho. 

PRICKLY  = quc  liene  pinchos.  ADDLE-HEADED  =rbuero. 

TnE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

Iambics  of  seven  feet  mixed  with  an®pcsts. 
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"There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around,  the  sheets  are  tine 
and  thin ; 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile.  I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in.» 

«Oh  no,  no!»  said  the  little  fly,  «for  I've  often  heard  it  said. 
They  never,  never  wake  again , who  sleep  upon  your  bed.* 
Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly,  "Dear  friend  what  shall  I do. 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I've  always  felt  for  you  ? 

I have  within  my  pantry,  good  store  of  all  that's  nice ; 

I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take  a slice?* 
»Oh  no,  no!»  said  the  little  fly,  "kind  sir,  that  cannot  be. 

I’ve  heard  what's  in  your  pantry,  and  I do  not  wish  to  see.» 

• Sweet  creature!*  said  the  spider,  «you're  witty  and  you're 
wise. 

How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings , how  brilliant  are  your 
eyes! 

I have  a little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlour  shelf. 

If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold — yourself, 
■I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,»  she  said,  « for  what  you're  pleased 
to  say. 

And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I'll  call  another  day.® 

The  spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  den. 
For  well  he  knew,  the  silly  fly  would  soon  come  back  again : 

So  he  wove  a subtle  web , in  a little  corner  sly. 

And  set  his  table  ready,  to  dine  upon  the  fly. 

Then  he  went  out  to  his  door  again , and  merrily  did  sing , 
«Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pearl  and  silver  wing: 
Your  robes  are  green  and.  purple — there's  a crest  upon  your 
head ; 

Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  arc  dull  as 
lead.* 

Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly. 

Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft , then  near  and  nearer  drew. 


SHEETS  = s5baDas. 
TL'CK=envolter,  arropar. 
I'VE  por  / hate. 

PANTRY  =:dispcnsa. 

SLICK  = lajutla  , rebanadd. 


STEP  IN=cntrar. 

CALL—  llamar,  pasar. 
DEN  = cuefa , anlro. 
THERE'S  por  there  is. 
WILY  — asluto  , engaiiuso. 
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Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  her  green  and  purple  hue. 
And  dreaming  of  her  crested  head — poor  foolish  thing!  At  last 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

lie  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal  den , 
Within  his  little  parlour — but  she  ne'er  came  out  again! 

THE  THREE  SONS. 

I have  a son,  a little  son,  a boy  just  five  year  old. 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould. 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears. 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart,  beyond  his  childish 
years. 

1 cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  I know  his  face  is  fair; 

And  yet  his  chiefesl  comeliness,  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air; 

1 know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond , I know  he  loveth  me. 

But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more , with  grateful  fervency: 

But  that  which  others  most  admire,  is  the  thought  which  fdls 
his  mind. 

The  food  for  grave  inquiring  speech , he  every  where  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me  , when  we  together  walk; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk. 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball. 
But  looks  on  manhood’s  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  busy  still , and  oftentimes  perplexed 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughs  about  the 
next. 

He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother’s  knee,  she  teacheth  him  to  pray. 
And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn,  then,  are  the  words 
which  he  will  say. 

Oh!  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years 
like  me , 


THE  THREE  SONS. 

The  same  measure  as  ihe  preeeeding. 

MOULD  (mold;  = forma  , caracter.  BAT  = pala  para  lanzar  la  pelota,  lan- 

COMELINESS  (eomlincss ;=gracia.  zador. 

LOVETH  por  loves.  BE  SPARED =scr  conscrvado. 
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A holier  and  a wiser,  man , I trust  that  he  will  be ; 

And  when  I look  into  his  eyes , and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 

1 dare  not  think  what  I should  feel , were  I to  lose  him  now. 

I have  a son , a second  son , a simple  child  of  three ; 

I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be, 

How  silvery  sweet  those  tones  of  his,  when  he  prattles  on  my 
knee: 

1 do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye , is , like  his  brother's  keen ; 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been; 

But  his  little  heart’s  a fountain  pure,  of  kind  and  lender 
feeling, 

And  his  every  look's  a gleam  of  light , rich  depths  of  love  re- 
vealing. 

When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk , who  pass  us  in  the 
street 

Will  speak  their  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  who  looks  so  mild  and 
sweet. 

A playfellow  is  he  to  all , and  yet,  with  cheerful  tone, 

He’ll  sing  his  little  song  of  love , when  left  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine,  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth. 

To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may 
prove 

As  sweet  a home  for  heavenly  grace,  as  now  for  earthly  love! 

And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love,  which  we  shall  lose  in  him! 

1 have  a son , a third  sweet  son ; his  age  I cannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  uol  by  years  and  months,  where  he  is  gone  to 
dwell. 

To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were 
given , 

And  then  he  bid  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 

1 cannot  tell  what  form  he  has,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 


STROKE  = acariciar  con  la  mano. 
PRATTLES  = charla , parla. 
GLEAM  -dcstello. 

DEPTHS  — profundidadcs , fucnles. 


FOLK  (fok)  = genus. 

PLAYFELLOW  — compatlero  de  juego. 
DIM  = oscurecer,  enlristecer. 

BID  FAREWELL — deeir  adios. 
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Nor  guess  how  bright  a glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  (loth 
feel. 

Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things,  which  God  will  not 
reveal. 

But  I know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest. 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be , on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast. 

1 know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh ; 

But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  for  ever  fresh. 

I know  the  angels  fold  him  close,  beneath  their  glittering 
wings , 

And  soothe  him  with  a song  that  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest 
things. 

I know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I), 

Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 

Whate’er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  cease; 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 

It  may  be  that  the  tempter  s wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may 
sever. 

But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be  ours  for  ever. 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still 
must  be ; 

When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's 
misery ; 

When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and 
pain. 

Oh ! we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two , than  have  him  here  again. 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

How  beautiful  this  night!  the  balmiest  sigh, 

FOLD  CLOSE  = recoger  y cstrechar.  GROAN  =gemir. 

BARE  = nino,  crialura.  TEMPTER  S WILES  = aslucias  del  len- 

FOR  AYE  = para  siempre.  tailor  6 diahlo. 

WHATE’ER  por  whatever.  WE’D  por  wc  would. 

PEACE  AND  WARD. 

Blank  verse ; live  iambuses  forming  lire  heroic  measure. 
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Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear. 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.  Heaven's  ebon  vault. 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 

Through  which  the  moon’s  unclouded  grandeur  rolls. 
Seems  like  a canopy  which  Love  had  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.  Yon  gentle  hills, 
Robed  in  a garment  of  untrodden  snow; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless,  that  their  while  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon’s  pure  beam  ; yon  castled  steep, 
Whose  banner  liangelh  o'er  the  time-worn  lower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A metaphor  of  peace;  — all  form  a scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earlhliness ; 

Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone , 

So  cold , so  bright , so  still.  — 

Ah!  whence  yon  glare 

That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven? — That  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon?  The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  faintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  counties  echoes  through  Lhe  mountain  ring. 
Startling  pale  Midnight  on  her  starry  throne! 

Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ; the  jar, 

Frequent  and  frightful,  of  the  bursting  bomb; 


WERE  = fuera. 

WRAPS =envuel*e. 

EBON  (ebon)=4bano. 

CURTAIN  = ecbar  las  cortinas  6 colga- 
dttras  de  la  cama,  cubrir. 

ROBED = vestido. 

UNTRtiDDEN  — sin  pisar,  puro. 

SPIRES  = picos. 

CASTLED  STEEP  s s motile  cscarpado 
con  su  caslillo. 


RAPT  = arrobado. 

FIRES  = enciende. 

QUENCHED  = apagados. 

SPANGLING  =que  brilla  como  con  lan- 
tejuelas. 

GLEAMS  = resplandcce  dc  pronto. 
PEALS  = r clumbos. 

DlN=ruido  confuso,  cslruendo. 

JAR  = ruido  rcchinanlc. 

BOMB  (bum)  = bomba. 
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The  falling  beam , the  shriek , the  groau , the  shout , 
The  ceaseless  clangour,  and  the  rush  of  men 
Inebriate  with  rage:  — loud,  and  more  loud 
The  discord  grows ; till  pale  death  shuts  the  scene , 
And  o’er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud.  — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day’s  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there , 

In  proud  and  vigorous  health ; of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  there ; 

How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now! 

All  is  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  calm 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause  ; 

Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow’d  love 
Comes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  faint  moan  , 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  grey  morn 

Dawns  on  the  mournful  scene ; the  sulphurous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away. 

And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.  There  tracts  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scattered  arms, 

And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death’s  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors:  far  behind, 

Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 

Within  yon  forest  is  a gloomy  glen  — 

Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day 
Waves  o’er  a warrior’s  tomb. 


BEAM  = viga, 

CLANGOUR  — choquc  de  armas  6 de 
bronces. 

SHROUD  = morlaja. 

BLOOMlNG=en  la  Horde  la  ?ida. 
WAIL  - la  mentor. 


SHUDDERING=que  estremece. 
FOREST  S DEPTH  = hondura  del  bos- 
que  , cenlro  oscuro  del  bosque. 
LINEAMENTS =rasgos. 

OUTSALLYING  = qae  hicicron  uon  sa- 
lida. 
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THE  WATER  FIENDS. 

On  a wild  moor,  all  brown  and  bleak . 

Where  broods  Ihe  heath-frequenting  grouse. 
There  stood,  a tenement  antique. 

Lord  Hoppergallop’s  country  house. 

Here  silence  reign'd  with  lips  of  glue , 

And  undisturb'd  maintain’d  her  law; 

Save  when  the  Owl  cry’d,  «Whoo!  wlioo!  whoo!» 
Or  the  hoarse  Crow  croak'd,  «Caw!  caw!  caw! 
Neglected  mansion ! — 

For  ’tis  said , 

Whene’er  the  snow  came  feathering  down. 

Four  barbed  steeds, — from  the  Bull’s  head, — 
Carried  thy  master  up  to  town. 

Swift  whirl  the  wheels,  — 

He’s  gone.— 

A Hose 

Remains  behind,  whose  virgin  look. 

Unseen , must  blush  in  wintry  snows 
Sweet  beauteous  blossom ! — 

Twas  the  Cook ! 

A bolder  far  than  my  weak  note , 

Maid  of  the  Moor!  thy  charms  demand; 

Eels  might  be  proud  to  lose  their  coat. 

If  skinn'd  by  Molly  Dumplings  hand. 

Long  had  the  fair  one  sat  alone , 


THE  WATER  FIENDS. 

Four  iambics  with  an  occasional  auxiliary  foot. 


FIENDS  — demonios , genios. 

MOOR  =.  terreno  inculto  cubierto  de 
brezo , y a veces  panlanoso , erial. 
Tatnbien  moro. 

BROODS  = empolla , cria. 

GROUSE  = gallo  silvestre. 
HOPPERGALLOP’S =dc , clc.  (el  que 
galopa  a sallos'. 


BULL’S  HEAD  = Cabeza  de  loro  (fonda). 
CROW  = grajo. 

CROAK'D  = graznar. 

BARBED  = guarnecidos  de  bardas. 
WHIRL  = girar  con  viveza. 

SKINN'D  = desollar. 

MOLLY =Maruja. 

DUMPLING  = almondiga  grande. 
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Had  none  remain'd  save  only  she;  — 

She  by  herself  had  been  — 

If  one 

Had  not  been  left  for  company. 

'Twas  a tall  youth , whose  cheeks’  clear  hue 
Was  ting’d  with  health  and  manly  toil;  — 
Cabbage  he  sow’d ; — 

And  when  it  grew. 

He  always  cut  it  off,  to  boil. 

Oft  would  he  cry 

« Delve,  delve  the  hole! 
And  prune  the  tree,  and  train  the  root! 

And  stick  the  wig  upon  the  pole, 

To  scare  the  sparrows  from  the  fruit!® 

A small , white  favorite  by  day 
Followed  his  step ; 

Whene’er  he  wheels 
His  barrow  round  the  garden  gay, 

A bob-tail  cur  was  at  his  heels. 

Ah , man ! 

The  brute  creation  see ! 

Thy  constancy  oft  needs  the  spur! 

While  lessons  of  fidelity 
Are  found  in  every  bob-tail  cur. 

Hard  toil’d  the  youth , so  fresh , so  strong , 
While  Bobtail  in  his  face  would  look 
And  mark  his  master  troll  the  song, — 
•Sweet  Molly  Dumpling!  Oh,  thou  Cook!* 
For  thus  he  sung;  — 

While  Cupid  smiled;— 
Pleas’d  that  the  Gardener  own’d  his  dart. 
Which  pruned  his  passions , running  wild , 


HAD=hubiera. 

HAD  NONE,  etc  = sobrecnligndese  if. 
CABBAGE  = berzas,  coles. 

DELVE  = cava. 

PRUNE  = podar. 


WIG  = |>e!uca,  espanla-grajos. 
BARROW  = carrelon. 

BOB-TAIL  = rabicor  to . 

TROLL  = tararear. 

RUNNING  WILD  = vol verse  salvaje. 
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And  grafted  true  love  on  his  heart. 

Maid  of  the  Moor! 

His  love  return ! 

True  love  ne'er  tints  the  cheek  with  shame, 
When  Hardeners’  hearts,  like  hot  beds,  burn, 
A Cook  may  surely  feed  the  (lame. 

Cold  blows  the  blast:  — 

The  night’s  obscure;  — 
The  mansion’s  crazy  wainscots  crack ; — 

No  star  appeared;  — and  all  Lhe  moor. 

Like  every  oilier  Moor, — was  black. — 

Alone, — 

Pale 

Trembling, — 

Near  the  (ire. 

The  lovely  Molly  Dumpling  sat; 

Much  did  she  fear,  and  much  admire 
What  Thomas  Gardener  could  be  at. 

List’ning,  — 

Her  hand  supports  her  chin  ; 

But,  ah! 

No  foot  is  heard  to  stir. 

He  comes  not,  from  the  garden,  in ; 

Nor  he  — 

Nor  little  Bob-tail  cur. 

She  paces  thro’  the  hall  antique , 

To  call  her  Thomas  from  his  toil ; 

Opes  the  huge  door ; — 

The  hinges  creak ; — 

Because— 

The  hinges  wanted  oil. 

Thrice , on  the  threshold  of  the  hall , 

She,  «Thomas !»  called,  with  many  a sob; 


NE'ER  (ner)  por  net?cr  = nunc«. 

I10T  BEDS  = lierra  cubierta  de  capas  de 
estiercol  y de  un  cristal  para  fomen- 
tar  las  planus , criadero. 


CRAZY  WAINSCOTS  = viejo  6 desmoro- 
nado  ensamblaje. 

THRO*  por  through. 

HINGES  CREAK  = recbioar  los  goznes. 
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And  thrice  on  Bobtail  did  she  call , 
Exclaiming  sweetly,  <*Bob!  Bob!  I!ob!» 

Vain  maid! 

A Gardener’s  corpse,  ’tis  said. 

In  answer  can  but  ill  succeed ; 

And  dogs  that  bear 

When  they  are  dead. 
Are 

Very 

Cunning 

Dogs 

Indeed! 

Back  thro’  the  ball  she  bent  her  way, — 
All,  all  was  solitude  around! 

The  candle  shed  a feeble  ray, — 

Tho’  a large  mould  of  four  to  the  pound. 
Full  closely  to  the  fire  she  draws; 

Adown  her  cheeks  a salt  tear  stole  ; 

When , lo ! 

A coffin  out  there  flew. 

And  in  her  apron  burnt  a hole ! 

Spiders  their  busy  death-watch  ticked , 

A certain  sign  that  Fate  will  frown ; 

The  clumsy  kitchen-clock , too , clicked , 

A certain  sign 

’Twas  not  run  down. 

More  strong  and  strong  her  terrors  rose ; — 
Her  shadow’  did  the  maid  appal ; 

She  trembled  at  her  lovely  nose , — 

It  look’d  so  long  against  the  wall. 

Up  to  her  chamber,  damp  and  cold , 

She  climh’d  Lord  Hoppergallop's  stair, — 
Three  stories  high  — 


THO’  por  Chough. 

ADOWN  =abajo. 

DEATH-WATCII  = pronostico  de  mtier- 
le  'grito  de  un  animalilo  parccido  al 


escarubajo , que  el  vulgo  cree  anun- 
cia  )a  mucrle). 

RUN  DOWN=concluida  la  cuerda. 
STORIES  = pisos  6 cuenlos. 
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Long, 

Dull, 

And  old!  — 

As  great  Lord's  slories  oflen  are. 

All  nature  now  appeared  lo  pause; 

And  «o‘er  the  one  half  world  seem’d  dead ,» 
No  «curtain’d  sleep®  had  she; — 

Because 

She  had  no  curtains  lo  her  bed. 

Lisl’ning  she  lay; 

With  iron  din , 

The  clock  struck 

Twelve  ; 

The  door  flew  wide 
When  Thomas  grimly  glided  in , 

With  little  Bobtail  by  his  side. 

Tali, 

Like  a poplar. 

Was  his  size ; 

Green , 

Green  his  waistcoat  was. 

As  leeks ; 

Red, 

Red  as  beet  root , 

Were  his  eyes : 

Pale, 

Pale  as  parsnips, 

Were  his  cheeks! 

Soon  as  the  spectre  she  espied , 

The  fear-struck  damsel  faintly  said , 

«What  would  my  Thomas?®  — 

He  replied , 

«Oh! 

Molly  Dumpling! 

I am  dead. 


POPLAR  = ilamo.  BEET  ROOT  = remolai:ha. 

LEEKS  =:puerros.  PARSNIPS =cbirivla9. 
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All  in  the  (lower  of  youth  I fell , 

Cut  off  with  health’s  full  blossom  crown'd ; 

I was  not  ill  — 

But  in  a well 
I tumbled  backwards. 

And  was  drowned. 
Four  fathoms  deep  thy  love  doth  lie; 

His  faithful  dog  his  fate  doth  share; 

We  re  Frayns;  — 

This  is  not  he  and  I ; 

We  are  not  here, — 

For  we  are  lliere. 

Yes;  — 

Two  foul  Water  Fiends  are  we; 

Maid  of  the  Moor ! 

Attend  us  now ! 

Thy  hour’s  at  hand;  — 

We  come  for  thee ! » 

The  little  Fiend  said , 

«Bow,  wow,  wow!» 
The  Fiends  approach ! 

The  Maid  did  shrink ; 
Swift  thro'  the  night’s  foul  air  they  spin ; 
They  took  her  to  the  green  well’s  brink , 
And , with  a shout , 

They  plump’d  her  in. 

So  true  the  Fair, 

So  true  the  Youth , 

Maids,  to  this  day  their  story  tell; 

And  hence  the  Proverb  rose , 

That  Truth 

Lies  in  the  bottom  of  a well. 


SPlN=Yolver,  girnr  4 andar  como  fl  huso. 
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THE  ATHEIST  AM)  THE  ACORN. 

«Methinks  the  world  seems  oddly  mode. 

And  every  tiling  amiss, » 

A dull  complaining  Atheist  said. 

As  stretch'd  he  lay  beneath  the  shade, 

And  instanced  it  in  this: 

■ Behold, » quoth  he,  «lhat mighty  thing, 

A pumpkin  large  and  round, 

Is  held  but  by  a little  siring. 

Which  upward  cannot  make  it  spring. 

Nor  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

While  on  this  oak  an  acorn  small. 

So  disproportion^  grows . 

That  whosoe’er  surveys  this  all. 

This  universal  casual  ball , 

Us  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 
The  pumpkin  on  a tree. 

And  left  the  acorn  slightly  strung, 

Mongst  things  that  on  the  surface  sprung. 

And  weak  and  feeble  be.» 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say. 

No  further  faults  descry; 

For,  upwards  gazing  as  he  lay. 

An  acorn  loosen’d  from  its  spray 
Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

The  wounded  part  with  tears  ran  o'er. 

As  punish’d  for  that  sin : 

Fool ! had  that  bough  a pumpkin  bore , 

Thy  whimsies  would  have  work'd  no  more , 

Nor  skull  have  kept  them  in  ! 

THE  ATHEIST  AND  THE  ACORN. 

Iambuses  of  (our  and  three  feel. 

QCOTH  = dijo.  CAVILLER  = capcioso. 

PUMPKIN  =calabaia.  SPRAY  = ramilo.  (chos. 

'MONGST  por  amonqsl.  WHIMSIES  OR  WHIMSF.YS  = capri- 
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HE  WAS  SUCH  A NICE  YOUNG  MAN. 

If  pily  dwell  within  your  breast. 

Some  sympathy  pray  spare ; 

Of  love,  that  breaks  young  ladies’  rest , 
Indeed  I’ve  had  my  share: 

His  form  is  ever  in  my  sight , 

Forget  I never  can ; 

I’m  haunted  by  him  day  and  night , 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

Twas  at  a ball  held  in  the  west, 

On  me  he  first  did  glance ; 

So  gently  he  my  fingers  press’d , 

And  ask'd  me  out  to  dance: 

1 blush’d,  and  whisper'd  «No,  no,  no! 

Then  smiling  dropp'd  my  fan; 

For  how  could  I refuse  to  dance  ,— 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

The  dance  now  o’er,  my  hand  he  took. 

And  led  me  to  my  seat; 

And,  sighing,  gave  me  such  a look, 

I’d  ne’er  seen  one  so  sweet; 

Refreshments  begg’d  of  me  to  take : — 

I did  the  dainties  scan ; 

Alas!  I lost  my  appetite, — 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

When  growing  late , about  to  leave , 

It  rained  in  torrents  fast; 

Said  he,  «Dear  Miss,  I really  grieve, 

I fear  that  it  will  last ! » 

Then  quick  he  hurried  from  the  room , 

And  for  a coach  he  ran: 

His  kindness  quite  o’erpowered  me , — 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 


NlCE=guapo  t fino.  GROWING  LATE  = hacerso  tardc. 

SGAN=eacudrifiar.  mirar.  OERPOWERED  ME  = me  rinditt. 
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As  through  the  hall  we  went  along, 

He  begg'd  for  iuy  address; 

I gave  it  him , not  thinking  wrong  — 

He  was  in  such  distress : 

His  card  emboss'd  he  handed  me. 

With  “Captain! » Miss  I am  : 

My  stars!  thought  I,  oh,  here’s  a chance  — 
He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

Next  morning,  dress'd  and  breakfast  done. 
Heart  beating  with  desire. 

The  hall  door  bell  was  loudly  rung , 
Enough  to  break  the  wire. 

I thought  I should  have  died  with  fright! 

Up  came  our  servant  Ann : 

A gentleman , Miss , waits  helow , — 

He  is  such  a nice  young  man. 

Almost  I'd  sunk  twixt  hope  and  fear, 

I wish'd  I was  afar; 

Guess  my  surprise , him  now  to  hear, 
Conversing  with  mamma. 

Such  language  elegant  he  used, 

Her  heart  he  did  trepan : 

She  said,  she  no  objection  had , — 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

*Now  stop  to  dine  with  us  — you  must , 

I will  not  take  denial :» 

“Excuse  me,  ma’am,  this  visit  first 
Is  far  too  great  a trial : » 

«VVell,  call  again  whene'er  you  please, 

For  visit  here  you  can  ; » 

I'll  call  again  to-morrow,  ma'am  , 

Said  my  very  nice  young  man. 

From  the  house  he  scarce  was  out  of  sight . 
When  from  the  lower  rooms, 

A servant-maid  came  in  a fright. 


EMBOSS'D  = do  ride»c.  TREPAN =cnganar  con  halagos  , ga- 

U ALL- DOOR  = pucrla  principal.  nar. 
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And  cried,  «He’s  stoic  the  spoons!  » 

*Ah,  fetch  him  back!  » mamma  she  cried. 

Off  went  our  footman  Dan  , 

Who  brought  him  back;  we  found  the  spoons  — 
Yes,  upon  the  nice  young  man. 

A caution,  ladies,  give  I must. 

The  moral  I well  know  : 

Tis  never  the  appearance  trust 
Of  any  dashing  beau; 

For  this  is  what  I should  have  done , 

When  to  notice  he  began  ; 

But  wlio'd  have  thought  he  was  a thief,  — 

He  was  such  a nice  young  man. 

THE  MUSICAL  WIFE. 

How  I wish  that  my  wife  would  not  practise  all  day. 

My  head  it  is  ready  to  split  — 

It  snows  — so  I cannot  get  out  of  her  way. 

But  at  home  all  the  morning  must  sit. 

How  little  I thought,  when  I first  heard  her  sing. 

And  hung  o’er  the  harp  with  delight. 

The  sorrows  a musical  partner  might  bring. 

Who  would  practise  from  morning  till  night! 

Oh!  beware,  young  men,  of  a musical  wife. 

For  Eliza  s fine  voice  is  the  plague  of  my  life. 

« Eliza,  my  love!  I've  a letter  to  write  — 

Pray  cease  for  a moment,  my  dear! » 

• Good  heavens! » she  cries,  « you  forget  that  to-night 
Tambnrini  and  Ilerz  will  be  here! 

Lord  William  has  promised  to  bring  his  guitar. 
Captain  Warble  will  play  on  the  flute ; 


DAN  = por  Daniel.  DASHING  =quc  hace  gran  papel. 

THE  MUSICAL  WIFE. 

Anxpcstic  of  four  and  tree  feet  with  auxiliary  iambuses. 
WARBLE=:gorgear.  gorgco.  PLAY  ON  — locar. 
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So  I'm  trying  a second  to  « Young  Locliinvar.» 

Which  Miss  Scott  will  perforin  on  her  lute!  » 

Last  week , in  the  commons , on  Tuesday's  debate , 

We  never  divided  till  three. 

When,  tired  and  exhausted , I hurried  home  late , — 
How  I long’d  for  a cup  of  green  tea! 

But,  alas!  neither  tea  nor  repose  could  I gel. 

For  Rubini  and  Gaili  were  there. 

And  my  wife  was  performing  a fav'ritc  quartette  — 
So  I went  to  the  club  in  despair. 

A bishopric  vacant,  the  minister  wrote. 

To  offer  my  brother  the  see ; 

I was  out — so  the  messenger  carried  his  note 
To  Eliza  — whilst  singing  a glee. 

But,  surrounded,  alas!  by  her  musical  choir. 

My  wife  could  not  think  of  my  brother; 

So  the  Premier's  despatch  was  toss' d in  the  fire , 

And  the  see  — it  was  given  to  another! 

Yet  they  tell  me , alas ! that  I ought  to  be  bless’d , 

In  a wife  with  so  perfect  an  ear  — 

Deaf  husbands!  — Oh!  knew  ye  the  blessings  of  rest. 
Ye  would  ne'er  be  so  anxious  to  hear : 

I,  alas!  have  discover'd  my  folly  too  late. 

Take  warning  by  me  whilst  you  can  — 

When  you  hear  a fine  voice,  oh!  remember  my  fate. 
I’m  a wretched  unfortunate  man. 

BEGINNINGS. 

Each  acliou  of  life,  whether  losing  or  winning, 

You  all  will  acknowledge,  must  have  a beginning;  — 

The  Boy  must  have  a beginning  to  walk  — 


COMMONS=camara  de  los  Com  tines.  GLEE=cancion  para  tres  6 cualro  vo- 

DIVIDED=bacer  la  volacion.  cos. 

SEE  = scde.  KNEW  YE  = si  supierais. 

BEGINNINGS. 

Amepests  varied  with  iambuses  and  an  odd  llnal  syllable  occasionelly. 
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The  Girl  must  have  a beginning  to  talk, 

The  Boy,  when  he  walks  well,  will  soon  learn  to  run , 

And  the  longne  of  the  Girl  you  think  ne'er  will  have  done. 
Thus  each  action  of  life , whether  losing  or  winning. 

You  all  will  acknowledge,  must  have  a beginning. 

The  beginning  of  business  makes  hope  very  high. 

The  beginning  of  love  is  a glance  from  the  eye; 

The  beginning  of  courtship  is  some  trifling  thing; 

The  beginning  of  wedlock's  a little  gold  ring; 

The  beginning  a journey,  whiche  er  way  you  bend , 

Like  life’s  journey,  you  know  not  how  it  may  end : 

Thus  each  action  of  life , whether  losing  or  winning  , 

You  all  will  acknowledge,  must  have  a beginning. 

The  beginning  of  illness  at  first  may  be  slight, 

As  evening  is  the  beginning  of  night ; 

From  indisposition  you  get  very  ill. 

Which  sure  is  to  end  in  a doctor’s  long  bill. 

Your  wife,  friends,  and  children  beginning  to  cry. 

Make  you  beginning  to  think  you  may  die : 

Each  action  of  life,  whether  losing  or  winning. 

You  all  will  acknowledge , must  have  a beginning. 

The  beginning  a law-suit  you  easily  learn , 

But  the  ending  is  always  a doubtful  concern  ; 

Before  it  does  end,  you're  beginning  to  curse. 

And  beginning  to  come  to  the  end  of  your  purse  — 

Like  beginning  a song  with  a voice  very  fine , 

And  sticking  before  you  get  through  the  third  line: 

Thus,  each  action  of  life,  whether  losing  or  winning. 

You  all  will  acknowledge,  must  have  a beginning. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

It's  very  hard , and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a row ; 

And  witnesss  this,  that  every  Miss 
But  me  has  got  a beau : 

For  love  goes  calling  up  and  down  . 

But  here  he  sceuis  to  slmn  ; — 
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I'm  sure  he  has  been  ask'd  enough 
To  call  at  Number  One. 

I'm  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks 
That  come  to  Number  Four; 

At  Number  Three  I often  see 
A lover  at  the  door. 

And  one  in  blue  at  Number  Two , 

Calls  daily  like  a duu  ; — 

It’s  very  hard  they  come  so  near. 

And  not  to  Number  One. 

Miss  Bell,  I hear,  has  got  a dear 
Exactly  to  her  mind , 

By  sitting  at  the  window-pane 
Without  a bit  of  blind. 

But  I go  in  the  balcony, 

Which  she  has  never  done , 

Yet  arts  that  thrived  at  Number  Five 
Don't  take  at  Number  One. 

Tis  hard,  with  plenty  in  the  street, 

And  plenty  passing  by  — 

There's  nice  young  men  at  Number  Ten 
But  only  rather  shy. 

And  Mrs.  Smith , across  the  way, 

Has  got  a grown-up  son ; 

But,  la!  he  hardly  seems  to  know 
There  is  a Number  One. 

There’s  Mr.  Wick  at  Number  Nine, 

But  he’s  intent  on  pelf. 

And  though  he’s  pious,  will  not  love 
His  neighbour  as  himself. 

At  number  Seven  there  was  a sale , 
The  goods  had  quite  a run  ; 

And  here  I’ve  got  my  single  lot 
On  hand  at  Number  One. 


DUN  = acretdor,  inglit.  A LOT  ON  HAND  = surlitlo  sin  »cn- 

LA!=tefior.  iter. 
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My  mother  often  sits  at  work , 

And  talks  of  props  and  stays ; 

And  what  a comfort  I shall  be 
In  her  declining  days. 

The  very  maids  about  the  house. 

Have  set  me  down  a nun ; 

The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them 
That  call  at  Number  One. 

Once  only,  when  the  flue  look  fire 
One  Friday  afternon , 

Young  Mr.  Long  came  kindly  in. 

And  (old  me  not  to  swoon. 

Why  can’t  he  come  again  without 
The  Phcenix  and  the  Sun  ? 

We  cannot  always  have  a flue 
On  fire  at  Number  One. 

I am  not  old,  I am  not  plain  , 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait ; 

I am  not  crooked,  like  the  bride 
That  went  from  Number  Eight. 

I’m  sure  white  satin  made  her  look 
As  brown  as  any  bun ; 

But  even  beauty  has  no  chance, 

1 think,  at  Number  One. 

At  Number  Six,  they  say  Miss  Rose 
Has  slain  a score  of  hearts; 

And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been 
Quite  prodigal  of  darts. 

The  imp  they  show  with  bended  bow, 
1 wish  he  had  a gun  ; 

But  if  he  bad,  he’d  never  deign 
To  shoot  at  Number  One. 

It’s  very  hard  , and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a row  ; 

And  here's  a ballad-singer  come , 


SWEETIIEARTS  = noyios.  PHOENIX  , etc.  =socicdad  dc  seguros. 

SWOON =desma»ar.  GAIT  = modo  dc  andar. 
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To  aggravate  my  woe. 

O , lake  away  yonr  foolish  song , 

And  tones  enough  to  stun ! 

There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house , 

I know,  at  Number  One. 

THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still , 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove , 

When  naught  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill , 

And  naught  but  the  nightingale’s  song  in  the  grove. 
’Tvvas  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a hermit  began  ; 

No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 

He  thought  as  a sage , though  he  felt  as  a man : 

“All!  why,  all  abandon’d  to  darkness  and  woe  , 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 

For  spring  shall  return , and  a lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  enthral. 

Rut,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  Man  calls  thee  to  mourn  ; 
0 soothe  him , whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away: 

Full  quickly  they  pass— but  they  never  return. 

•Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  moon  , half  extinguish'd,  her  crescent  displays : 
Rut  lately  I mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone , and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

Roll  on , thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again : 

Rut  man’s  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew! 

Ah,  fool!  to  exult  in  a glory  so  vain ! 


THERE  IS  NAE,  elc.  = no  bay  sucrtc,  elc.  (principio  de  una  cancion  muy  conocMa;. 
THE  HERMIT. 

Ansepcslic  measure  with  auxiliary  iambics. 

NAUGHT  = nada.  PHILOMELA  = rui*enor  (griefio). 

NIGHTINGALE  = ruiscfior.  ENTHRAL =c3davi/.ar,  domcfiar. 
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"Tis  night,  and  llie  landscape  is  lovely  uo  more; 

I mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I mourn  not  for  you; 

For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitl’ring  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I mourn  ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save: 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 

0 when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave! 

-Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles,  to  blind , 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam , from  shade  onward  to  shade , 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 

«0  pity,  great  Father  of  light, » then  I cried, 

«Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee 
Lo!  humbled  in  dust,  1 relinquish  my  pride: 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free.» 
«And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away; 

No  longer  I roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

Sec  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending , 
And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb!» 

PETITION  OF  THE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Dear  Doctor!  let  it  not  transpire, 

How  much  your  Lectures  we  admire; 

How  at  your  eloquence  wc  wonder. 

When  you  explained  the  cause  of  thunder. 

Of  lightning,  and  of  electricity. 


BEWILDER =extraviar,  perder.  ROAM=andar  erranlc. 

DAZZLE  = deslurabrar.  BLENDING  = malizando. 

PETITION  Of  THE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Four  iambics. 
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Willi  so  much  plainness  and  simplicity 
The  origin  of  rocks  and  mountains. 

Of  seas  and  rivers,  lakes  and  fountains; 

Of  rain  and  hail,  frost  and  snow. 

And  all  the  storms  and  winds  that  blow; 
Besides  a hundred  wonders  more , 

Of  which  we  never  heard  before. 

But  now,  dear  Doctor!  not  to  (lallcr. 

There  is  a most  important  matter, 

A mailer  which  you  never  touch  on  , — 

A matter  which  our  thoughts  run  much  on , — 
A subject,  if  we  right  conjecture. 

That  well  deserves  a long  long  Lecture, 

Which  all  the  ladies  would  approve,— 

The  Natural  History  of  Love! 

Deny  us  not,  Dear  Doctor  Moves! 

0 list  to  our  entreating  voice! 

Tell  us , why  our  poor  tender  hearts 
So  easily  admit  Love’s  darts. 

Teach  us  the  mark  of  Loves  beginning; 
What  makes  us  think  a beau  so  winning. 

What  makes  us  think  a coxcomb  witty , 

A black-coat  wise,  a red-coal  pretty! 

Why  we  believe  such  horrid  lies, — 

That  we  arc  angels  from  the  skies. 

Our  teeth  like  pearl , our  cheeks  like  roses. 
Our  eyes  like  stars — such  charming  noses: 
Explain  our  dreams,  awake  and  sleeping; 
Explain  our  blushing,  laughing,  weeping. 
Teach  us,  dear  Doctor,  if  you  can  , 

To  humble  that  proud  creature , Man ; — 

To  turn  the  wise  ones  into  fools. 

The  proud  and  insolent  to  tools; 

To  make  them  run , helter-skelter. 


COXCOMB  = filuo. 

WITTY  =gracioso. 

BLACK-COAT  = casaca  negra  , gente  de 
la  Icy,  etc. 


RED-COAT =casaca  encarnada,  los  mi- 
litares. 

HELTER-SKELTER  = a troche  ymoche, 
a la  doshandnda  6 muv  deprisa. 
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Their  necks  — into  the  Marriage  halier: 

Then  leave  us  to  ourselves  with  these. — 

We  ll  turn  and  rule  them  as  we  please. 

Dear  Doctor!  if  you  grant  our  wishes. 

We  promise  you  — five  hundred  kisses; 

And , rather  than  the  affair  be  blundered , 

We  ll  give  you  — six  score  to  the  hundred! 

THE  EPHESIAN  MATRON,  OR  THE  WIDOW’S  TEARS. 

Characters. — A Matron  and  her  Maid,  the  Matron’s  Father,  and  a 
Soldier. 

Matron.  Hence,  hence,  away!  in  vain  you  strive 
To  tear  me  from  my  dead  man ; 
llis  wife  lam!  — Dead  or  alive , 

My  love  shall  end  where  it  began. 

Father.  But , daughter! 

Maid.  Mistress! 

Path.  Daughter ! 

Maid.  Mistress ! 

Mat.  Grief,  oh  grief! 

Falh.  Will  staying  here  bring  you  relief? 

To  moulder  with  him  in  the  grave 
Is  killing  two. 

Mat.  Adieu,  adieu! 

To  die  with  him  is  all  I crave. 

Falh.  Some  comfor  take. 

Mat.  My  heart  will  break! 

Falh.  ami  Maid.  And  with  us  go. 

Mat,  No , no , — oh , oh ! 

Falh.  You  shall  — you  must. 

Mat.  No,  no!  his  dear  dust 


THE  EPHESIAN  MATRON,  OR  THE  WIDOW’S  TEARS. 

Metre,  iambics  chiefly  of  four  feet.  The  principal  feet  in  one  of  the  songs  are 
a nappes  is  and  in  the  others  iambics  or  trochees  with  additional  syllables. 

TF.AR  FROM  =arrancar  do.  Pt1ST  = cenizns. 
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ltv  me  shall  never  be  descried ; 
liul  here  I'll  slay, 

Both  night  and  day. 

Till  death  has  joined  whom  death  hath  parted. 

Falh.  Well,  daughter,  since  entreaty's  vain  , 

And  still  your  purpose  you  maintain, 

To  give  a sample 
Of  nuptial  love , 

And  so  to  prove 

To  future  wives  a rare  example , 

I II  leave  you  to  your  fate. 

The  sad  but  glorious  work  complete; 

And,  since  all  else  your  constancy  denies. 

When  Death , as  soon  lie  must,  has  closed  your  eyes, 
Your  weeping  father  shall  return  — 

You  cannot  hinder  him  to  mourn  , 

And  with  due  rites  perform  your  obsequies: 

But  more,  — a monument  I'll  raise. 

Where,  sacred  to  your  endless  praise. 

This  just  inscription  shall  be  read:  — 

«Nipp’d  in  the  flower  of  charms  and  youth . 

A miracle  of  female  truth 
Among  the  dead  lies  here  enrolled. 

Stop,  traveller,  and,  drawing  near. 

Bestow  the  tribute  of  a tear;  — 

Death  snatch'd  her  consort  from  her  side  — 

She  lov'd , she  sorrow'd,  and  she  died ! » 

( Exeunt  Father  and  Maul). 
Mai.  At  length  we’re  left  alone. 

And  the  sad  widow  may  indulge  her  moan : 

Receive  me , earth , upon  thy  flinty  breast , 

Helpless,  forlorn,  undone,  with  grief  oppress’d , 

And  while,  grown  franctic  with  my  woes, 

I beat  my  bosom,  tear  my  hair  — 

Come,  ye  Furies — come,  Despair, 


ENTREATY  8 por  entreaty  it.  NIPP'D=quitado,  arrehatadn. 

OBSEQUIES =cxtquiu.  WOES=pefa<!umbre«. 
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And  grief  lhat  never  comfort  knows: 

All  your  horrors  here  display. 

Nor  thou , 0 Death , be  long  away. 

Maid  { re-enlers ).  So,  there  she  lies,  upon  the  floor, 

There  never  was  such  madness , sure ! 

And  will  you  in  the  dreary  gloom 
Of  this  unwholesome  tomb, 

In  sighs  and  tears,  your  life  consume? 

Mat.  What  should  a wretched  widow  do? 

Maul.  You’re  young  and  handsome  yet. 

And  might  another  husband  get ; — 

Yes,  that  you  might — or  two. 

Mat.  No,  no!  I death  prefer. 

Maid.  The  more  fool  you ! 

Mat.  This  only  I demand , my  faithful  maid , 

That  here  you’ll  with  me  stay. 

And  see  my  breallilees  clay. 

When  I am  dead,  by  my  dear  husband  laid. 

Maid.  Well,  madam,  since  I must,  I will ; 

But  give  me  leave  to  say, 

You’d  belter  change  your  purpose  still , 

And  act  a wiser  way. 

SONG. 

If  I was  a wife,  and  my  dearest  dear  life 
Took  it  into  his  noddle  to  die , 

Ere  I look  the  whim  to  be  buried  with  him , 

I think  I’d  know  very  well  why. 

If  poignant  with  grief,  I’d  look  for  relief, 

Not  sink  with  the  weight  of  my  care , — 

A salve  might  be  found,  no  doubt,  above  ground. 
And  I think  I know  very  well  where. 

Another  kind  mate  should  give  me  what  Fate 
Would  not  from  the  former  allow: 

With  him  I d amuse  the  hours  you  abuse , — 


DREARY  = tristc  , lobrego. 
YOU’D  = you  had. 

NODDLE  = chabeta , mollera. 


I'd  = I would. 

POIGNANT  (poiBanl)  =tiaspasado. 
SALVE  {sav)=ung<iento , bilaamo. 
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And  I Ihink  1 know  very  well  how. 

Tis  true  I'm  a maid,  and  so  l may  he  said. 

No  judge  of  Ihe  conjugal  knot  ; 

Yel  marriage,  I ween,  has  a cure  for  Ihe  spleen. 
And  I think  I know  very  well  what. 

A Sentinel  [above),  llo!  who's  there  below? 

Maid.  Bless  us!  I shall  die  with  fear! 

A man  descends  into  the  cave: 

What  shall  our  lives — our  honours,  save. 

Sent.  Hey ! who  the  devil  have  we  here? 

Maid  [Aside).  A handsome  fellow!  never  stir. 

Sent.  Speak! 

Maid.  Two  sad  women , worthy  sir — 

A matron , and  my  mistress , she 
Who  there  upon  the  ground  you  see. 

Her  consort  died  some  days  ago. 

Which  griev'd  the  poor  dear  lady  so , 

That,  being  here  last  night  interrd  — 

I think  the  like  was  never  heard  — 

She  w ould  needs  be  buried , too ; — 

And  now,  sir,  tell  me,  who  are  you? 

Sent.  A soldier,  standing  at  my  post , 

To  guard  yon  gibbets  on  the  coast; 

1 saw  a light , and  hither  came , 

Directed  by  the  glimmering  flame. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  sir,  is  much  to  blame: 

Noble  and  rich,  and  young  and  fair — 

Sent.  Her  character  is  something  rare ! 

Soft!  hearken! — yes,  she  draws  her  breath. 

Maid.  Besides,  she's  almost  starv’d  to  death. 

Sent.  I'll  rouse  her  from  her  desprate  fit: 

Ho!  what  ho!  charming  dame!  what  ho! 

SONG. 

From  the  depths  of  pain  and  woe 
A soldier  calls  your  beauty. 

And  can  bravery  do  less— 


SO'T  = «o  it. 


GIBBETS  = horc»s. 
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To  succour  ladies  in  distress 
Is  still  the  soldier's  duty. 

Cupid  whispers  in  your  ear. 

And  will  you  refuse  to  hear 
Accents  form’d  to  move? 

I.ovely,  lovely  dame, 

Fie,  oh  fie!  for  shame! 

Shall  one  so  fair 
Be  killed  by  care? 

Rise  to  life  and  love. 

Mat.  Who'd  comfort  to  a wretch  afford? 
Gone  near  half-way  to  meet  my  lord , 
You  call  me  back. 

Maid.  Upon  my  word , 

I'm  very  glad  your  journey's  stopp'd. 
Sent.  Fair  creature , gentler  thoughts  adopt. 
You  have  fulfill'd  your  nuptial  vow— 
To  yourself  do  justice  now. 

Nor  sacrifice  by  cruel  wrong 
A nymph  so  handsome  and  so  young. 
Maid.  The  rogue  has  a bewitching  tongue! 
Mat.  You're  very  good , I must  allow. 

To  take  a widow's  part  so  kindly. 

Sent.  Then  follow  not  destruction  blindly. 
Nor  the  gifts  of  Heaven  abuse , 

But  eat  and  live. 

Mat.  Indeed,  I swore 

Never  to  taste  a morsel  more; 

But,  since  through  pity  you’d  intrude 
Upon  my  sorrows,  'twould  be  rude 
The  proffer'd  succours  to  refuse. 

Sent.  Here  is  the  meat,  my  lovely  dear; 

But  first  your  drooping  spirits  cheer 
A flask  of  wine  I've  got  by  stealth  — 
'Tis  strong  and  old. 

And  'gainst  the  cold 


DROOPING  =abatido  (corao  el  snhuro).  ’GAINST =against. 
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Upon  uiy  post  this  night  has  fenc'd  me 

Mai.  I vow  and  swear,  it  goes  against  me  — 
However,  sir,  your  health ! 

Sent.  By  Venus,  mother  of  desire, 

Your  eyes  have  set  me  all  on  lire  — 

There's  magic  in  your  touch. 

Mai.  My  eyes,  dear  sir,  alack  a day ! 

Tears  must  have  wash’d  their  power  away; 
Indeed,  you  say  too  much. 

DUET. 

Sent.  My  heart  is  Cupid's  drum  — 

He  beats  a march,  and  cries.  Come, 

Follow  me,  your  chief. 

Mai.  My  heart's  in  agitation , 

I,  loo,  feel  a palpitation, 

But  tis  the  effect  of  grief. 

What  shall  I do? 

Oh!  tell  me,  who 
Can  ease  the  pangs  I feel  ? 

For  love , for  grief, 

Bring  some  relief, 

A wounded  heart  to  heal. 

Sent.  A moment  now  I must  begone;  — 

I guard , hard  by,  some  gibbet  thieves — 
Another  soon  my  watch  relieves  — 

I will  be  here  again  anon. 

Mat.  Well , if  you  must  be  gone , you  must  — 

No  soldier  should  neglect  his  post ; 

But  I must  candidly  confess 
Your  care  was  soothing  my  distress. 

And  Iwould  have  pleas’d  me  had  you  just  stay'd 
T'ave  seen  me  give  up  the  ghost. 

But,  before  you  go  away,  sir. 

As  we  ne'er  might  meet  again , 

Give  me  to  thank  you , pray,  sir. 

For  the  gen'rous  care  you’ve  ta’en. 


T’AVE  “to  hove. 


GIVE  ME  TO,  etc.  =permile,  elc. 
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Well  yonr  candour  may  impeach  me 
Were  I blind  to  your  desire ; 

But,  though  love  can  never  reach  me. 
Friendship  still  may  touch  my  heart. 

[Exit  Sentinel. 

Maid.  A sweeter  man  I never  saw— 

He  might  give  womankind  the  law, 
lie  talks  and  moves  with  such  a grace! 

And  then  he  as  a charming  face ! 

Mat.  Dear  girl,  this  is  a frightful  place , 

So  dark  and  dismal ; 

Then  the  smell  is  really  overcoming. 

Maid.  Well!  why  don't  you  leave  it? 

Mat.  Leave!  who,  1! 

Have  1 not  sworn  that  here  I’ll  die? 

Maid.  Such  oaths  are  better  broke  than  kept , 

Enough  you've  sigh'd— enough  you've  wept! 
With  this  young  fellow  quit  the  cave , — 

He’s  worth  three  dead  men. 

Mat.  Sure . you  rave ! 

He  would  not  yield  his  youth  to  cheer 
A weeping  widow. 

Maid.  Never  fear ! 

Mat.  And  should  I lightly  seem  inclin'd. 

What  would  the  world  say  ? 

Maid.  Never  mind. 

Sentinel  ( Re-enters ).  Zounds!  I’m  undone  — 

Where  shall  I run? 

They’ve  stolen  a thief  from  the  gibbet , 

And  when  I’m  in  its  place . 

As  soon  will  be  the  case , 

A fine  figure  I shall  exhibit. 

Maid.  Now,  bless  my  heart,  what  storm's  a brewing? 
Mat.  What's  the  matter? 

Sent.  Death  and  ruin ! 

While  Love  with  you  prolong'd  my  stay. 


A BREWING =«e  fsla  preparnndo.  WHAT'S  TnE  MATTER =qu*  Hay’ 
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Some  rogues  have  watch'd  their  time, 

And  from  the  gibbet  stole  a thief  away ; — 

To  me  the  magistrates  will  lay  the  crime 
And  when  the  body's  miss’d , and  I'm  before  ’em , 
That  other  sentinels  their  watch  may  keep , 

I know  they’ll  hang  me , in  terrorem! 

Hal.  Hang  you ! I vow  he  makes  me  weep ! 

Is  there  no  shift? 

Sent.  No , none ! 

Maid.  Tis  true ! 

Sent.  Farewell!  eternally  adieu! 

This  night  I shall  have  cause  to  rue. 

Mat.  Hold ! there’s  a thought  come  in  my  head : 

My  husband  is  already  dead. 

And  consequently  has  not  feeling; 

And  twould  be  very  cruel  dealing 
To  let  you  suffer  for  my  sake. 

Yonder  he  lies ; his  body  take , 

Strip  off  his  shroud,  and  hang  him 
Where  the  robber  has  been  taken  down. 

Maid.  A fine  expedient  that , 1 swear ! 

Mat.  While  they  see  a body  there, 

The  difference  never  will  be  known , — 

My  husband  Fate  would  from  me  rend 
But  shall  not,  if  I can  help  it,  take  my  frieud. 
Maid.  Thus  of  all  concern  she  rids  you. 

Sent.  How  shall  I thank! 

Maid.  By  doing  as  she  bids  you. 

sokg  — Sentinel. 

Men  boast  of  their  prudence  and  sense , 

And  make  a strange  pother 
With  this,  that,  and  t’other. 

But,  faith!  it  is  all  a pretence; 

Their  genius  is  trivial  and  common: 


SHIFT  = recurso. 
SHKOl'D  — mortajn. 


POTHER  = barullo , ruido. 
T'OTHER  =the  o I her. 
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And  for  a shift , 

lift, 

wit  of  a woman. 

And  for  ways  and  for  means. 

If  to  meddle  she  deigns , 

No  premier  of  state 
Like  her  can  create. 

Or  find  out  an  expedient. 

[Exits , and  returns  with  the  Father. 
Mat.  My  father  here,  and  with  him  brings 
The  soldier ! 

Maid.  Bless  ns ! more  strange  things. 

Falh.  Daughter,  ere  this  I thought  you  dead , 

And , by  paternal  fondness  led , 

From  the  city  sadly  came 

To  pay  those  riles  the  dead  may  claim  ; 

But  near  the  tomb  I met  this  man. 

Your  husband's  body  on  his  back ! 

Mat.  Name  not  my  husband,  sir,  alack! 

Falh.  First  to  accuse  him  I began , 

And  call’d  him  robber  of  the  dead ; 

But  you  approv’d  the  deed,  he  said! 

Now  tell  me  if  there’s  truth  in  this. 

Maid.  I’ll  answer  for  my  lady,  yes. 

Falh.  If  that  by  any  proof  appears. 

Her  wedding-day  she’ll  settle  straight. 

Sent.  Say,  dear,  how  long  is’t  I must  wait? 

Falh.  Come,  name  your  time  , child. 

Mat.  Seven  years. 

Maid.  Sooner  she  cannot  dry  her  tears 
For  her  departed  male. 

Falh.  Seven  years!  preposterous,  speak  again! 

Mat.  Well,  let  him  wait  a twelvemonth,  then. 

Maid.  The  lime  is  somewhat  shorten’d , sir. 

Falh.  But  still  too  long. 

Mat.  Well , half  a year. 


WAYS  AMD  MEANS  = recurs08.  I*ItEMIER  = pr<;sidriitc. 
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Sent.  Too  long  by  half! 

Mat.  A month,  then,  pray. 

Falh.  Daughter,  you  shall  be  his  to-day. 

Mat.  To-day! 

Maid.  To-day ! 

Mat.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  pray: 

Allow  a decent  time  for  sorrow ; — 

To-day,  I vow, 

I can’t  tell  how,— 

It  shall  not  be  before  to-morrow! 

FINALE. 

Fath.  Thus  old  wits,  in  wicked  satires,  formerly  the  fair  ma- 
lign'd,— 

Call'd  them  light,  false,  vain,  affected,  and  unsteady  as  the 
wind. 

If  they  copied  after  nature , bless’ d are  English  dames , I trow— 

So  much  alter'd  from  what  ladies  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Maid.  Mean  and  false  the  accusation — men  our  sex  unjustly 
blame ; 

They  are  slaves  to  little  passions,  and  would  brand  us  with  the 
same. 

Struck  with  native  imperfection . as  their  mind  the  object  sours. 

From  themselves  they  draw  a picture , then  cry  out  the  face  is 
ours. 

Mat.  Says  a trav’ller  to  a lion,  upon  yonder  sign-post  sec 

How  a lion  like  your  worship’s  torn  by  a man  like  me  ; 

Says  the  lion  to  the  Irav’lter,  Twas  a man  the  daubing  drew, — 

Had  a lion  been  the  painter,  I had  been  a tearing  you. 

Sent.  No  excuses  or  allusions— here's  the  burden  of  my  song — 

Women  sov'reigns  are  of  nature,  and  as  such  can  ne’er  be  wrong: 

Sent  to  rule,  to  bless  us,  charm  us.  spile  of  wit,  in  rancour 
spite , 

Ev'ry  thing  they  say  is  proper — cv'rv  thing  they  do  is  right! 


FINALE.  Este  sc  componc  de  siete  iroqucos  y una  silaba  larga.  Esla  cspecie  sc 
suele  dividir  cn  versos  alternados  dc  cuatro  y Ires  y medio  Iroqucos. 

THOM'  — freer.  WORSHIP'S  por  i corthip  i<  = vurstra 

DAl'MM'i  — mamarracho  mcrccd  cs. 
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THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 

If  you  have  no  objection 
To  banish  sad  reflection. 

I’ll  soon  prove , to  perfection , 

That  money  makes  folks  blind: 
For  if  you’d  wish  to  wed 
A partner  for  your  bed , 
Whether  lame  or  dunny. 

Squinting , or  with  one  eye , 

If  you  have  got  some  money. 

You'll  get  one  to  your  mind. 

The  parson  virtue  teaches , 

With  vehemence  beseeches 
To  practise  what  he  preaches ; 

He  leaves  his  flock  to  do  — 

He  pockets  all  the  pelf. 

And  takes  upon  himself 
To  say,  that  without  money 
This  life  is  milk  and  honey; 

But  I,  that  am  more  funny. 

Declare  it  is  not  true. 

Now,  I'll  be  quickly  showing , 

If  to  law  you’re  going, 

A lawyer  (ever  knowing) 

A fee  will  ne'er  refuse  ; 

Your  grievance  then  hell  tell. 
He'll  plead  your  cause  so  well , 
And  when  the  cause  he's  won  ye. 
You  find  the  law  has  done  ye 
Out  of  all  your  money. 

For  the  winner's  sure  to  lose. 

There’s  such  a fuss  about  it , 

No  one  here  can  doubt  it , 

None  can  do  without  it,  — 

It  makes  the  world  go  round ; 

It  makes  the  grave  to  smile , 
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Does  all  our  cares  beguile ; 

It  sweetens  life  with  honey. 

Makes  ev'ry  path  look  sunny, — 

There's  naught  to  equal  money 
Ever  could  be  found. 

Although  it  rather  odd  is, 

It  worsliipp’d  like  a god  is. 

And  for  it  e’en  dead  bodies 
Are  forced  to  quit  the  ground ; 

But  let  us  ever  strive 
By  industry  to  live; 

For  it  sweeteus  life  with  honey. 

Makes  ev’ry  path  look  sunny, — 

There’s  naught  to  equal  money 
Ever  could  be  found. 

The  miser  hoards  his  treasure , 

Counts  it  o'er  at  leisure ; 

He  dies ; and  then  with  pleasure 
His  money  others  spend. 

Be  happy  while  you  may. 

And  drive  dull  care  away; 

And  if  you  would  be  funny. 

And  sweeten  life  with  honey, 

Take  care  of  all  your  money. 

For  money  is  your  friend. 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  PASSAIC. 

In  a wild,  tranquil  vale,  fringed  with  forests  of  green  , 
Where  nature  had  fashioned  a soft , sylvan  scene, 

The  retreat  of  the  ringdove , the  haunt  of  the  deer, 

Passaic  in  silence  rolled  gentle  and  clear. 

No  grandeur  of  prospect  astonished  the  sight. 

No  abruptness  sublime  mingled  awe  with  delight; 

Here  the  wild  flow’rel  blossomed,  the  elm  proudly  waved , 
And  pure  was  the  current  the  green  bank  that  laved. 

But  I he  spirit  that  ruled  o’er  the  thick  tangled  wood  , 
And  deep  in  its  gloom  fixed  his  murky  abode, 
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Who  loved  the  wild  scene  that  the  whirlwinds  deform , 

And  gloried  in  thunder,  in  lightning,  and  storm ; 

All  (lushed  from  the  tumults  of  battle  he  came  , 

Where  the  red  men  encountered  the  children  of  flame , 

While  the  noise  of  the  war-whoop  still  rang  in  his  ears. 

And  the  fresh  bleeding  scalp  as  a trophy  he  bears : 

With  a glance  of  disgust  he  the  landscape  surveyed. 

With  its  fragrant  wild  flowers,  its  wide  waving  shade: 

Where  Passaic  meanders  through  margins  of  green  , 

So  transparent  its  waters,  its  surface  serene. 

He  rived  the  green  hills,  the  wild  woods  he  laid  low; 
lie  taught  the  pure  stream  in  rough  channels  to  flow ; 

He  rent  the  rude  rock,  the  steep  precipice  gave , 

And  hurled  down  the  chasm  the  thundering  wave. 

Countless  moons  have  since  rolled  in  the  long  lapse  of  lime , — 
Cultivation  has  soflened  those  features  sublime; 

The  axe  of  the  white  man  has  lightened  the  shade , 

And  dispelled  the  deep  gloom  of  the  thicketed  glade. 

But  the  stranger  still  gazes,  with  wondering  eye. 

On  the  rocks  rudely  torn , and  groves  mounted  on  high ; 

Still  loves  on  the  cliffs  dizzy  borders  to  roam. 

Where  the  torrent  leaps  headlong  embosomed  in  foam. 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE. 

HOW  DOES  THE  WATER  COME  DOWN  AT  LODOUE ? 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

And  there  il  lies  darkling ; 

Here  smoking  and  frothing. 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 

It  hastens  along , conflicting , strong , 

Now  striking  and  raging, 

As  if  a war  waging, 

Its  caverns  and  rocks  among. 

Rising  and  leaping , 

Sinking  and  creeping . 

Swelling  and  flinging, 

Showering  and  springing, 
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Eddying  and  whisking , 

Spouting  and  frisking. 

Twining  and  twisting , 

Around  and  around. 

Collecting , disjecting , 

With  endless  rebound ; 

Smiling  and  fighting , 

A sight  to  delight  in; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzing  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 
Reeding  and  speeding. 

And  shocking  and  rocking. 

And  darting  and  parting, 

And  threading  and  spreading. 

And  whizzing  and  hissing , 

And  dripping  and  skipping. 

And  whitening  and  brightening. 

And  quivering  and  shivering. 

And  hitting  and  splitting. 

And  shining  and  twining, 

And  rattling  and  battling , 

And  shaking  and  quaking. 

And  pouring  and  roaring. 

And  waving  and  raving, 

And  tossing  and  crossing. 

And  flowing  and  growing. 

And  running  and  stunning , 

And  hurrying  and  skurrying. 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 

And  gathering  and  feathering. 

And  dinning  and  spinning. 

And  foaming  and  roaming , 

And  dropping  and  hopping , 

And  working  and  jerking , 

And  heaving  and  cleaving. 

And  thundering  and  floundering , 
And  falling  and  crawling  and  sprawling , 
And  driving  aud  riving  and  striving, 
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And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding , 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering. 

And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 

And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 

And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling , 
Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  lurmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling. 

And  thumping  and  flumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending. 

All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a mighty  uproar,  — 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a drum  was  heard,  nor  a funeral  note , 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried : 

Not  a soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night , 

The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

Ry  the  struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light , 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breasfT 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a warrior  taking  his  rest. 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said , 

And  we  spoke  not  a word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
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And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought , as  we  hollow’d  his  narrow  bed , 

And  smooth’d  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow'. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone. 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 

But  nothing  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on , 

In  the  grave  where  a Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done , 

When  the  clock  toll'd  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down , 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a line — we  raised  not  a stone. 

But  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

ADDRESS  TO  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a story) ! 

In  Thebes’s  street  three  thousand  years  ago ; 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak ! for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy,  — 

Thou  hast  a tongue , come , let  us  hear  its  tune; 
Thou’rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground.  Mummy! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon , 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh  , and  limbs,  and  features. 
Tell  us , for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect , 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx’s  fame  ; 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey’s  Pillar  really  a misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 
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Perhaps  lliou  wert  a mason , and  forbidden , 

By  oatli , to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade ; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
In  Meuinon's  statue , which  at  sunrise  played  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a priest,  and  hast  been  dealing 
In  human  blood,  and  horrors  past  revealing. 

Perchance  that  very  hand , now  pinioned  flat , 

Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh , glass  to  glass: 

Or  dropped  a halfpenny  in  nomer’s  hat. 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass . 

Or  held , by  Solomon  s own  invitation , 

A torch  at  the  great  Temple  s dedication. 

1 need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand , when  armed , 

Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  or  knuckled , 

For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried , and  embalmed , 

Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled ; 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop , if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen , 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 

And  the  great  Deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old , that  History’s  pages 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages ! 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy?  then  keep  thy  vows; 

Rut  pr  ylhee  tell  us  something  of  thyself, — 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ! 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered , 

What  hast  thou  seen,  what  strange  adventures  numbered? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended , 

We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations; 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled , 

While  not  a fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 


PR’YTHEE  por  l pray  thee. 
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Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head , 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses , 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread , 
O’erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed , 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  ; 

A heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast . 

And  tears  adown  thy  dusty  cheeks  have  rolled. 

Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  face? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station  , age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh  — Immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 

Posthumous  man , who  quill'sl  lliy  narrow  bed. 

And  slandest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment-morning, 

When  the  great  Trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning! 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  virtue;  that , when  both  must  sever, 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume , 

Th'  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom ! 

THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY. 

Child  of  the  latter  days,  thy  words  have  broken 
A spell  that  long  has  bound  these  lungs  of  clay. 

For  since  this  smoke-dried  tongue  of  mine  hath  spoken , 
Three  thousand  tedious  years  have  rolled  away. 
Unswathed  at  length,  I «stand  at  ease"  before  ye , — 

List , then , oh ! list , while  I unfold  my  story. 

Thebes  was  my  birth-place — an  unrivalled  city, 

With  many  gates , — but  here  I might  declare 
Some  strange  plain  truths,  except  that  it  were  pity 
To  blow  a poet's  fabric  into  air; 

Oh!  I could  read  you  quite  a Theban  lecture. 
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And  give  a deadly  finish  to  conjecture. 

I!ul  then  you  would  not  have  me  throw  discredit 
On  grave  historians — or  on  him  who  sung 
The  Iliad— true  it  is  I never  read  it, 

But  heard  it  read  when  I was  very  yonng ; 

An  old  blind  minstrel , for  a trifling  profit, 

Recited  parts  — I think  the  author  of  it. 

All  that  I know  about  the  town  of  Homek 

Is,  that  they  scarce  would  own  him  in  his  day — 

Were  glad,  too,  when  he  proudly  turned  a roainer, 
Because  by  this  they  saved  their  parish-pay. 

His  townsmen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  flout  him  , 
Had  they  foreseen  the  fuss  since  made  about  him. 

One  blunder  I can  fairly  set  at  rest, 

He  says  that  men  were  once  more  big  and  bony 
Than  now,  which  is  a bouncer  at  the  best; 

I'll  just  refer  you  to  our  friend  Belzoni, 

Near  seven  feet  high ! in  sooth  , a lofty  figure ! 

Now  look  at  me,  and  tell  me  am  l bigger? 

Not  half  the  size : but  then  I’m  sadly  dwindled ; 

Three  thousand  years  with  that  embalming  glue , 
Have  made  a serious  difference , and  have  swindled 
My  face  of  all  its  beauty  — there  were  few 
Egyptian  youths  more  gay, — behold  the  sequel. 

Nay,  smile  not,  you  and  I may  soon  be  equal! 

For  this  lean  hand  did  one  day  hurl  the  lance 
With  mortal  aim  — this  light  fantastic  toe 
Threaded  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance  : 

This  heart  hath  throbbed  at  tales  of  love  and  woe, 
These  shreds  of  raven  hair  once  set  the  fashion , 

This  withered  form  inspired  the  tender  passion. 

In  vain ! the  skilful  hand  and  feelings  warm , 

The  fool  that  figured  in  the  bright  quadrille , 

The  palm  of  genius  and  the  manly  form  , 

All  bowed  at  once  to  death’s  mysterious  will, 

Who  sealed  me  up  where  mummies  sound  are  sleeping. 


PARISH-PAY  — rontriburion  tie  pobres,  ROUNCER  :=  pfipa. 
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In  cere-clolh , and  in  tolerable  keeping. 

Where  cows  and  monkeys  squat  in  rich  brocade , 

And  well-dressed  crocodiles  in  painted  cases, 

Rats,  bats,  and  owls,  and  cals  in  masquerade. 

With  scarlet  flounces  and  with  varnished  faces; 

Men  , birds,  brutes,  reptiles,  fish — all  crammed  together. 
With  ladies  that  might  pass  for  well-tanned  leather. 
Where  Rameses  and  Sabacon  lie  down, 

And  splendid  Psammis  in  his  hide  of  crust; 

Princes  and  heroes , men  of  high  renown. 

Who  in  their  day  kicked  up  a mighty  dust, — 

Their  swarthy  Mummies  kicked  up  dust  in  numbers. 
When  huge  Belzoni  came  to  scare  their  slumbers. 

Who’d  thiuk  these  rusty  hams  of  mine  were  seated 
At  Dido's  table  when  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  « Juno’s  hatred*  was  so  well  repeated? 

And  ever  and  anon  the  Queen  turned  pale; 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  gas-lights,  hung  above  her, 
Threw  a wild  glare  upon  her  shipwrecked  lover. 

Ay,  gas-lights!  mock  me  not;  we  men  of  yore 

Were  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  mention ; 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  Egypt’s  peerless  lore? 

Her  patieut  toil?  acuteness  of  invention? 

Survey  the  proofs — our  Pyramids  are  thriving, — 

Old  Memnon  still  looks  young,  and  I’m  surviving. 

A land  in  arts  and  sciences  prolific , 

On  blocks  gigantic  building  up  her  fame! 

Crowded  with  signs,  and  letters  hieroglyphic. 

Temples  and  obelisks  her  skill  proclaim ! 

Yet  though  her  art  and  toil  unearthly  seem , 

Those  blocks  were  brought  on  rail-hoaos  and  by  stbam! 
How,  when,  and  why,  our  people  came  to  rear 
The  Pyramid  of  Cheops , mighty  pile ! 

This  and  the  other  secrets  thou  shalt  hear; 

I will  unfold,  if  thou  wilt  stay  awhile, 

The  hist’ry  of  the  Sphinx , and  who  began  it , 

Our  mystic  marks , and  monsters  made  of  granite. 

Well , then , in  grievous  limes , when  King  Cephrenes — 

29 
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But,  ah!  what’s  this?  — the  shades  of  bards  and  kings 
Press  on  my  lips  their  fingers!  What  they  mean  is, 

I am  not  to  reveal  these  hidden  things. 

Mortal,  farewell!  Till  Science'  self  unbind  them. 

Men  must  e'en  take  these  secrets  as  they  find  them. 

AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAL. 

Our  task  is  done ! o’er  Gunga’s  breast 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest; 

And , moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough , 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail , and  painted  side. 

Behold  the  liny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck , ’mid  charcoal  gleams , 

The  Moslem's  savoury  supper  steams ; 

While,  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through;  — 

If  yonder  hunter  tell  us  true. 

Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude. 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude ; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) , 

A dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen. 

Returns  to  scare  the  village  green.— 

Come  boldly  on,  no  venomed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a brake ; 

Child  of  the  sun ! he  loves  to  lie 
‘Mid  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry. 

Where,  o’er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 

The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade , 

Or  round  a tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe , 

Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death ! 

Come  on ! yet  pause ! behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough ; 

Where , gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom , 

Glows  the  geranium’s  scarlet  bloom ; 
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And  winds  our  path  through  many  a bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower : — 

The  ceiba’s  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O’er  the  broad  plantain’s  humbler  shade , 

And  dusk  anana’s  prickly  blade; 

While  o’er  the  brake , so  wild  and  fair. 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings. 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 

And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. — 

So  rich  a shade , — so  green  a sod, — 

Our  English , fairies  never  trod ; 

Yet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood , 

But  thought  on  England's  «good  green  wood;* 
And  blessed,  beneath  the  palmy  shade. 

Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade; 

And  breathed  a prayer  (how  oft  in  vain) ! 

To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again. 

A truce  to  thought!  the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 

And , through  the  trees , yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 

Yet , mark ! as  fade  the  upper  skies , 

Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes : — 
Before , beside  us,  and  above , 

The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love , 

Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 

The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring  ; 

While , to  this  cooler  air  confest , 

The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast , 

Of  fragrant  scent,  and  virgin  white , 

A pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 

Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum. 

Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 

The  village  song, — the  horn , — the  drum. — 

Still  as  we  pass  from  bush  and  brier. 

The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
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And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane? 

I know  the  soul-entrancing  swell! 

It  is — it  must  be  — Philomel ! 

Enough!  enough!  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a shower  upon  the  breeze. — 

The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 

Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam  ; 

And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
He  times  the  mornings  healthy  wind. 

But,  oh!  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 

And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  heaven ! 

THE  STARS. 

Oh ! ’tis  lovely  to  watch  ye  at  twilight  rise , 
When  the  evening  shadows  have  left  the  skies , 

Or  the  sun  has  gone  down  like  a king  to  rest , 

In  the  palace-halls  of  the  golden  west; 

Or  the  first  pale  star  in  the  western  sky. 

Calls  ye  forth  to  the  midnight's  solemnity. 

Earth  hails  your  light  in  the  loveliest  hour. 
When  the  dew  like  a spirit  hangs  over  each  flower. 
When  the  glens  lie  hushed  and  the  woods  are  still , 
And  the  Naiad  heareth  the  fountain’s  thrill. 

And  the  low  wrind  waileth  her  anthem  hymn 
In  the  ear  of  the  night’s  young  cherubim. 

And,  oh!  the  bright  visions  ye  see  from  heaven! 
The  earth's  blue  shade  in  the  gloom  of  even, 

The  red  sea’s  wave  as  it  rolleth  on , 

In  the  gleam  of  the  sunset’s  horizon ; 

And  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  rainbow'  air ; 

And  the  spirits,  like  ye,  that  are  wandering  there. 
Yet  oh ! there  are  more , — from  the  sunset  dells 
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Ye  hearken  the  chimes  of  sweet  vesper  bells , 

And  the  shepherd's  hymn  and  the  mother’s  prayer. 
Ye  hear  through  the  hush  of  the  midnight  air. 

And  the  dove’s  soft  note  in  the  solemn  woods. 

And  eve's  low  moan  in  the  solitudes. 

Yet  have  ye  a spell  and  a solemn  power, 

To  guard  the  earth  at  the  midnight’s  hour; 

To  watch  o’er  the  slumbering  homes  of  men  — 
O'er  the  lamp  that  lighleth  the  student’s  pen  — 
O’er  the  peasant’s  roof  and  the  monarch's  throne— 
Over  all  that  beauty  hath  made  your  own. 

Ye  pass  in  your  glory  o’er  land  and  sea ; 

Ye  ride  through  the  heavens  triumphantly: 

O’er  the  boundless  hills  of  immortal  space , 

Ye  speed  in  the  joy  of  your  chariot-race ; 

Yet  the  sunset's  beam,  and  the  moonlight’s  ray, 
Are  the  paths  which  ye  tread  to  the  shores  of  day. 

And,  oh!  do  ye  gaze  on  that  shining  land, 
Where  seraph  and  spirit  for  ever  stand! 

A white-robed  choir  round  the  golden  throne. 
With  harp , and  with  hymn  , and  with  orison , 
Sounding  for  ever  their  anthem  cry. 

Through  the  hush  of  the  midnight  immensity! 

— Ye  are  mystic  and  holy!  — ye  may  not  tell 
Of  that  land  where  the  spirits  of  Eden  dwell ; 

Ye  may  not  give  to  the  winds  of  earth 
The  seraph  voices  that  hailed  your  birth : 

Hound  the  awful  throne  where  ye  bend,  and  bless 
The  spirit  that  called  ye  to  loveliness! 

But,  lo!  the  deep  glory  of  night  goes  by. 

And  the  moon  wanes  low  in  the  western  sky ; 

And  the  beautiful  spirit,  whose  silver  wings 
Gave  songs  lo  the  night  from  a thousand  strings. 
Has  pealed  o’er  the  waves  of  the  dark  deep  sea 
Your  dirge  through  the  heaven’s  infinity! 

Yet  again  ye  will  come  in  the  eve's  dark  hours 
With  dew,  to  refreshen  the  folding  flowers: 

With  balm  on  your  wings  for  the  wounded  breast. 
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Auil  hope  for  the  mourner  that  finds  no  rest; 

And  joy  for  the  spirit  that  waits  afar 

For  the  heaven  that  shineth  in  one  night  star ! 

A RIDDLE. 

> 

Know  ye  that  magic  coral  cave , 

Which  neither  seas  nor  rivers  lave . 

Yet  in  it  water  oft  is  found . 

Although  raised  high  above  the  ground , 

Nor  comes  it  from  the  earth  or  sky, 

And  scarce  the  summer’s  heat  can  dry! 

Its  arched  roof  of  rosy  hue , 

Is  almost  hidden  from  the  view; 

The  red  soft  floor  of  this  dark  cave, 

Heaves  like  the  gentle  Arno’s  wavevj. 

Within  the  entrance  glistening  stand, 
Arraye^in  while,  a crescent  band, 

Guards&flso  from  the  roof  depend , — 

Aiding  Aportal  to  defend  ,7. 

Form  a pwtf ullis  when  they  meet , 
Preventing\entrance  and  retreat. 

Security  hafletill  done  more , 

Placing  without  a folding  door. 

Which  opening  slow  or  quick,  no  eye 
Its  noiseless  hinges  can  descry.  7 " 
Within  this  double-guarded  cell, 

Lo , witchery  and  wonder  dwell ! 

For  when  the  portal's  opened  wide , 

Thence  flows  of  various  sounds  a tide ; J- 
Accents*of  sorrow,  grief,  and  fear, 

Of  joy  and  gladness , strike  the  ear. 

The  swell  of  praise , the  breath  of  prayer. 

The  dismal  howling  of  despair:  / • 

The  din  of  revelry  and  strife. 

The  moan  which  scapes  with  ebbing  life. 

The  boisterous  laugh,  the  piercing  shriek. 

The  gurgling  sob  when  heart-strings  break , j 
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Each  toue  known  lo  the  human  voice. 

When  men  bewail,  despair,  rejoice, 

Sounds  from  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north. 

From  that  red  cavern  issue  forth. 

Tis  th'  ante-chamber  to  a tomb , 

On  which  shines  neither  sun  nor  moon , 

Connected  by  a narrow  strait. 

It  lies  beneath  the  cavern’s  gate ; 

Within  this  tomb  a monster  lies. 

Which  through  that  pass  receives  supplies 
Of  food  for  his  voracious  maw. 

Nor  owns  he  any  other  law  7- 
Than  appetite , and , if  not  fed , 

To  acts  of  mutiny  is  led. 

By  some  he's  worshipped  as  a god , 

And  rules  them  with  an  iron  rod. 

Homage  the  cave  receives , e'en  this , 

Its  votaries  greet  it  with  a kiss. 

THE  STRANDED  BARK  AND  THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

She  strikes,  and  she  reels,  and  her  high  towering  mast. 
Like  the  forest-oak , bends  in  the  hurricane-blast , 

And  the  billows,  whose  awful  tops  seen  in  the  clouds, 

Dash  high  o’er  the  wretches  that  fly  to  her  shrouds. 

Again  she  hath  struck,  and  the  turbulent  air 
Is  filled  with  wild  horror,  and  shrieks  of  despair: 

Few  moments  must  free  herefrom  breakers  and  spray. 

Or  entomb  them  in  ocean  for  ever  and  aye. 

Forsaken  her  helm,  that,  the  dark  waters  o’er. 

Hath  oft  steered  her  safe  to  the  sheltering  shore; 

And  her  beautiful  pennant,  that  streamed  ever  bright. 

Like  the  sunbeam  by  day,  and  a meteor  by  night. 

Now  twines  round  the  topmast  (how  changed  since  the  morn !) 
Or  piecemeal,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  is  torn. 

No  peal  of  alarm  was  discharged  from  her  deck ! 

But  the  voice  of  despair  from  the  perishing  wreck 
Found  an  echo  in  hearts , that , in  every  wild  form , 
nave  encountered  the  demon  that  yells  in  the  storm : 

And  that  spirit  which  makes  them  in  danger  more  brave, 
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Only  rose  with  the  scene:  on  the  tempest-tost  wave 
They  launched  their  light  bark,  and,  in  gallant  array. 

Dashed  from  shore  with  a true  hearty  British  huzza. 

Far,  far  as  the  eye  of  the  gazer  could  roam , 

There  was  nothing  but  breakers  and  billows  of  foam. 

One  moment,  she  seemed  in  the  boiling  surge  lost ; 

The  next,  we  beheld  her  still  struggling,  but  tost 
At  the  merciless  power  of  the  deep  booming  sea ; 

But  still  forward  she  kept  on  her  perilous  track — 

Oh,  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  many  for  thee 
Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 
Now  high  o’er  the  billows  majestic  she  rides , 

With  her  twelve  noble  rowers  all  lashed  to  her  sides; 

Relax  not  one  effort — one  moment  may  save. 

Or  entomb  them  for  ever  beneath  the  dark  wave; 

For,  hark!  the  last  cry  of  despair  is  ascending. 

As  shivering  they  cling  to  the  topmast,  and  rending 
The  heavens  with  their  outcry— one  effort,  one  more. 

And  tis  gained, — like  a thunder-cloud  burst  upon  shore 
The  gazers  applause , as  the  life-boat  steered  round  them. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  poor  rescued,  or  tell 
With  what  feelings  these  greater  than  conquerors  found  them , 
As  half-naked,  half-dead,  from  the  rigging  they  fell; 

Or  lifelessly  sunk  on  their  foreheads,  as  though 

The  last  torment  was  passed — drained  the  last  cup  of  woe? 

And  now  with  the  shipwrecked  and  destitute  crew. 

The  billows  are  foaming  around  them,  and  loud. 

Like  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tempest-charged  cloud 
Breaks  o’er  them  in  thunder ; still  o’er  the  dark  sea 
They  push  their  light  bark  in  its  perilous  track  — 

Oh , sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! many  for  thee 
Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 

The  sea-gull  flew  wildly  and  mournfully  round. 

As  if  on  the  deep  shoreless  ocean  she’d  found 
Some  exiles  condemned  o'er  the  wide  world  to  roam ; 

Then,  light  as  the  billow,  and  white  as  the  foam. 

Winged  her  way  on  the  breeze  to  her  tempest-rocked  home. 
On  the  tiptoe  of  hope  and  of  fear  we  beheld , 

As  their  bark  through  the  billows  the  rowers  impelled 
But,  at  length,  in  smooth  water  we  saw  her  safe  moored. 

And  what  was  tho  boon  for  the  danger  endured? 

Avaunt,  selfish  hearts!  what  at  first  had  inspired 
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Brought  its  own  bright  reward,  all  the  boon  they  desired ; 
’Twas  enough-to  have  saved,  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave. 
Hearts  that  beat  like  their  owrn,  true,  undaunted , and  brave. 

A CHARADE. 

Pronounced  as  one  letter,  and  written  with  three , 

Two  letters  there  are , and  two  only  in  me, 

I am  double,  am  single,  am  black,  blue,  and  gray, 

I am  read  from  both  ends , and  the  same  either  way, 

I am  restless  and  wandering,  steady  and  fixed. 

And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  I may  be  the  next ; 

I melt  and  I kindle , beseech  and  defy, 

I am  watery  and  moist,  I am  fiery  and  dry. 

I am  scornful  and  scowling,  compassionate,  meek , 

I am  light,  I am  dark , I am  strong,  I am  weak. 

I am  sluggish  and  dead,  I am  lively  and  bright, 

I am  sharp , I am  flat , I am  left , I am  right. 

I am  piercing  and  clear,  I am  heavy  and  dull , 

Expressive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full, 

I am  careless  and  vacant,  I search  and  1 pry. 

And  judge,  and  decide,  and  examine,  and  try. 

I’m  a globe , and  a mirror,  a window,  a door, 

An  index , an  organ , and  fifty  things  more. 

I belong  to  all  animals  under  the  sun. 

And  to  those  which  were  long  understood  to  have  none. 

By  some  I am  said  to  exist  in  the  mind , 

And  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles,  and  wind. 

Three  jackets  I own,  of  glass,  water,  and  horn, 

And  I wore  them  all  three  on  the  day  I was  born. 

I am  covered  quite  snug , have  a lid  and  a fringe , 

Yet  I move  every  way  on  invisible  hinge. 

A pupil  I have,  a most  whimsical  wight. 

Who  is  little  by  day,  and  grows  big  in  the  night. 

Whom  I cherish  with  care  as  part  of  myself, 

For  in  truth  I depend  on  this  delicate  elf. 

Who  collects  all  my  food , and  with  wonderful  knack , 
Throws  it  into  a net  which  I keep  at  my  back ; 

And,  though  heels  over  head  it  arrives,  in  a trice 
It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 

I am  spoken  of  sometimes  as  if  I were  glass , 

But  then  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  not  pass. 
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A blow  makes  me  ran  though  1 have  not  a limb ; 
Though  I neither  have  fins  nor  a bladder,  I swim. 

Like  many  more  couples,  my  partner  and  I 
At  times  will  look  cross  at  each  other  and  shy ; 

Yet  still,  though  we  differ  in  what  we’re  about. 

One  will  do  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  out. 

I am  least  apt  to  cry,  as  they  always  remark , 

When  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 
Should  I fret  and  be  heated  they  put  me  to  bed , 

And  leave  me  to  cool  upon  water  and  bread. 

But  if  hardened  I grow  they  make  use  of  the  knife. 

Lest  an  obstinate  humour  endanger  my  life. 

Or  you  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be  rough , 
Run  a spit  through  my  side  and  with  safety  enough. 
Like  boys  who  arc  foud  of  the  fruit  and  their  play, 

I am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 

My  belt  is  a rainbow,  I reel  and  I dance , 

I am  said  to  retire,  though  I never  advance. 

I am  read  by  physicians  as  one  of  their  books. 

And  am  used  by  tlie  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 

My  language  is  plain,  though  it  cannot  be  heard. 

And  I speak  without  ever  pronouncing  a word. 

Some  call  me  a diamond;  some  say  1 am  jet; 

Others  talk  of  my  water,  or  how  I am  set. 

I’m  a borough  in  England , in  Scotland  a stream , 

And  an  isle  of  the  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream. 

The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear. 

And  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  at  my  wish  disappear; 

Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure , so  brittle  my  joy. 

That  a speck  gives  me  pain,  and  a drop  can  destroy. 

FLORA’S  PARTY. 

Lady  Flora  gave  cards  for  a party  at  tea , 

To  flowers,  buds,  and  blossoms,  of  every  degree; 

So  from  town  and  from  country  they  thronged  at  the  call , 
And  strove  by  their  charms  to  embellish  the  hall. 

First  came  the  exotics,  with  ornaments  rare. 

The  tall  Miss  Corchorus , and  Cyclamen  fair. 

Auricula  splendid , with  jewels  new  set , 

And  gay  Polyanthus,  the’pretty  coquette. 

The  tulips  came  flaunting  in  gaudy  array, 
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With  the  Hyacinths , bright  as  the  eye  of  the  day : 

Dandy  Coxcombs  and  Daffodils,  rich  and  polite , 

With  their  dazzling  new  vests , and  their  corsets  laced  tight ; 
While  the  Soldiers  in  green  cavalierly  attired. 

Were  all  by  the  ladies  extremely  admired. 

But  prudish  Miss  Lily,  with  bosom  of  snow. 

Declared  that « those  gentlemen  stared  at  her  so. 

It  was  horridly  rude,» — so  retired  in  a fright. 

And  scarce  stayed  to  bid  Lady  Flora  good  night. 

There  were  Myrtles  and  Roses  from  garden  and  plain , 

And  Venus’s  Fly-trap  they  brought  in  their  train , 

So  the  beaux  thronged  around  them  they  scarcely  knew  why. 
At  the  smile  of  the  lip,  or  the  glance  of  the  eye. 

Madam  Damask  complained  of  her  household  and  care , 

That  she  seldom  went  out , save  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

There  were  so  many  young  ones  and  servants  to  stray. 

And  the  thorns  grew  so  fast , if  her  eye  was  way. 

(■Neighbour  Moss-rose, » said  she,  «you  who  live  like  a queen. 
And  ne’er  wet  your  fingers,  don’t  know  what  I mean.# 

So  the  notable  lady  went  on  with  her  lay 
Till  her  auditors  yawned,  or  stole  softly  aw'ay. 

The  sweet  Misses  Woodbine  from  country  and  town. 

With  their  brother-in-law,  the  wild  Trumpet , came  down , 
And  Lupine , whose  azure  eye  sparkled  with  dew. 

On  Amaranth  leaned,  the  unchanging  and  true; 

While  modest  Clematis  appeared  as  a bride. 

And  her  husband,  the  Lilac , ne’er  moved  from  her  side. 

Though  the  belles  giggled  loudly,  and  said  «’Twas  a shame 
For  a young  married  chit  such  attention  to  claim ; 

They  never  attended  a rout  in  their  life. 

Where  a city-bred  man  ever  spoke  to  his  wife. » 

Miss  Peony  came  in  quite  late,  in  a heat. 

With  the  Ice-Plant  new-spangled  from  forehead  to  feet ; 
Lobelia,  attired  like  a queen  in  her  pride. 

And  the  Dahlias,  with  trimmings  new  furnished  and  dyed. 

And  the  Blue-bells  and  Hare-bells,  in  simple  array. 

With  all  their  Scotch  cousins  from  island  and  brae. 

Ragged  Robins  and  Marigolds  clustered  together. 

And  gossiped  of  scandal,  of  news,  and  the  weather; 

What  dresses  were  worn  at  the  wedding  so  fine. 

Of  sharp  Master  Thistle  and  sweet  Columbine ; 

Of  the  loves  of  Sweet  William  and  Lily  the  prude. 
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Till  the  clamour  of  Babel  again  seemed  renewed. 

In  a snug  little  nook  sat  the  jessamine  pale , 

And  that  pure  fragrant  Lily,  the  gem  of  the  vale ; 

The  meek  Mountain-Daisy,  with  delicate  crest. 

And  the  Violet,  w'hose  eye  told  the  heaven  in  her  breast : 
And  allured  to  their  group  were  the  wise  ones,  who  bowed 
To  that  virtue  which  seeks  not  the  praise  of  the  crowd ; 

But  the  proud  Crown-Imperial,  who  wept  in  her  heart. 

That  their  modesty  gained  of  such  homage  a part , 

Looked  haughtily  down  on  their  innocent  mien , 

And  spread  out  her  gown  that  they  might  not  be  seen. 

The  bright  Lady-Slippers  and  Sweet-Briers  agreed 
With  their  slim  cousin  Aspens  a measure  to  lead ; 

And  sweet  ’twas  to  see  their  bright  footsteps  advance. 

Like  the  wing  of  the  breeze  through  the  maze  of  the  dance. 
But  the  Monk’s-hood  frowned  dark , and , in  utterance  low. 
Declared  «'Twas  high  time  for  good  Christians  to  go;» 

So  folding  the  cowl  round  his  wrinkle-mark’d  head. 

He  took  from  the  sideboard  a taper,  and  (led. 

A song  was  desired , but  each  musical  flower 
Had  i taken  a cold,  and  ’twas  out  of  her  power;* 

Till  sufficiently  urged,  they  broke  forth  in  a strain 
Of  quavers  and  trills  that  astonished  the  train. 

Mimosa  sat  trembling,  and  said,  with  a sigh, 

«’Twas  so  fine,  she  was  ready  with  rapture  to  die.* 

And  Cactus , the  grammar-school  tutor,  declared , 

«It  might  be  with  the  gamut  of  Orpheus  compared;* 

Then  moved  himself  round  in  a comical  way, 

To  show  how  the  trees  once  had  frisked  at  the  lay. 

Yet  Nightshade,  the  metaphysician,  complained, 

That  the  nerves  of  his  ear  were  excessively  pained : 

«’Twas  but  seldom  he  crept  from  the  college,*  he  said , 
«And  he  wished  himself  safe  in  his  study  or  bed.* 

There  were  pictures , whose  splendour  illumined  the  place , 
Which  Flora  had  finished  with  exquisite  grace ; 

She  had  dipped  her  free  pencil  in  Nature’s  pure  dyes, 

And  Aurora  retouched  with  fresh  purple  the  skies. 

So  the  grave  connoisseurs  hasted  near  them  to  draw. 

Their  knowledge  to  show,  by  detecting  a (law. 

The  Carnation  her  eye-glass  drew  forth  from  her  waist , 
And  pronounced  they  were  «not  in  good  keeping  or  taste;* 
While  prim  Fleur-de-lis , in  her  robe  of  French  silk , 
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And  magnificent  Calla , with  mantle  like  milk , 

Of  the  Louvre  recited  a wonderful  tale. 

And  said  «Guido's  rich  tints  made  dame  Nature  turn  pale.» 
The  Snow-drop  assented , and  ventured  to  add, 
llis  opinion,  that  «all  Nature's  colouring  was  bad; 

He  had  thought  so,  e'er  since  a few  days  he  had  spent 
To  study  the  paintings  of  Rome,  as  he  went 
To  visit  his  uncle  Gentiana , who  chose 
His  abode  on  the  Alps,  'mid  a palace  of  snows; 

But  he  took  on  Mount  Blanc  such  a terrible  chill , 

That  ever  since  that  he'd  been  pallid  and  ill. » 

Half-withered  Miss  Hackmatack  bought  a new  glass. 

And  thought  with  her  nieces,  the  Spruces,  to  pass. 

But  Bachelor  nolly,  who  spied  her  out  late. 

Destroyed  all  her  plans  by  a hint  at  her  date. 

So  she  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  said  tartly,  with  scorn, 
«She  could  not  remember  before  she  was  born.» 

Old  Jonquil,  the  crooked-backed  beau,  had  been  told 
That  a tax  would  be  laid  upon  bachelor's  gold; 

So  he  bought  a new  coat , and  determined  to  try 
The  long  disused  armour  of  Cupid  so  sly. 

Sought  for  half-opened  buds  in  their  infantine  years. 

And  ogled  them  all , till  they  blushed  to  their  ears. 
Philosopher  Sage  on  a sofa  was  prosing , 

With  dull  Doctor  Chamomile  quietly  dozing. 

Though  the  Laurel  descanted,  with  eloquent  breath. 

Of  heroes  and  battles,  of  victory  and  death ; 

Farmer  Sunflower  was  near,  and  decidedly  spake 
Of  «the  poultry  he  fed , and  the  oil  he  might  make ; » 

For  the  true-hearted  soul  deemed  a weather-stained  face , 
And  a toil-hardened  hand , were  no  marks  of  disgrace. 

Then  he  beckoned  his  nieces  to  rise  from  their  seat , 

The  plump  Dandelion  and  Cowslip  so  neat. 

And  bade  them  to « put  on  their  cloaks  and  away, 

For  tbe  cocks  crowed  so  loud,  'twas  the  break  o’  the  day.» 

'Twas  indeed  very  late,  and  the  coaches  were  brought, 

For  the  grave  matron  flowers  of  their  nurseries  thought ; 
The  lustre  was  dimmed  of  each  drapery  rare, 

And  the  lucid  young  brows  looked  beclouded  with  care ; 

All  save  the  bright  Cereus,  that  belle  so  divine. 

Who  joyed  through  the  curtains  of  midnight  to  shine. 

Now  they  curtseyed  and  bowed  as  they  moved  to  the  door, 
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But  the  Poppy  snored  loud  ere  the  parting  was  o’er. 

For  Night  her  last  candle  was  snuffing  away. 

And  Flora  grew  tired , though  she  begged  them  to  stay ; 
Exclaimed, « All  the  watches  and  clocks  were  too  fast. 
And  old  Time  ran  in  spite,  lest  her  pleasures  should  last.* 
But  when  the  last  guest  went,  with  daughter  and  wife. 
She  vowed  she  «was  never  so  glad  in  her  life:* 

Called  out  to  her  maids,  who ‘with  weariness  wept. 

To  « wash  up  the  glasses  and  cups  ere  they  slept;* 

For  o Aurora,*  she  said, « with  her  broad-staring  eye. 
Would  be  pleased  in  the  house  some  disorder  to  spy;* 

Then  sipped  some  pure  honey-dew,  fresh  from  the  lawn , 
And  with  Zephyrus  hasted  to  sleep  until  dawn. 

ART. 

When  from  the  sacred  garden  driven , 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker’s  wrath. 

An  Angel  left  her  place  in  heaven. 

And  crossed  the  wanderer’s  sunless  path. 
’Twas  Art!  sweet  Art!  New  radiance  broke, 
Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke , 

«The  curse  a blessing  shall  be  found.* 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed : 

The  thistle  shrunk — the  harvest  smiled , 

And  nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 

Earth’s  thousand  tribes  of  living  things. 

At  Art’s  command  to  him  are  given. 

The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak  — and  bids  it  ride, 

To,guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 

He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth’s  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal , 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 

He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal , 

And  the  destroying  knife  to  save. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep. 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
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He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep , 
Rocks  disappear  before  his  skill : 

With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul. 
He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 

And  proudly  scorning  time’s  control , 
Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky; 

He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  (lame 
That  quivers  in  the  realms  on  high. 

In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace : 

His  power,  subduing  space  and  time , 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 

WHAT  IS  HOME? 

That  is  not  home , where  day  by  day 
I wear  the  busy  hours  away ; 

That  is  not  home,  where  lonely  night 
Prepares  me  for  the  toils  of  light : 

’Tis  hope,  and  joy,  and  memory,  give 
A home  in  which  the  heart  can  live: 
These  walls  no  lingering  hopes  endear. 
No  fond  remembrance  chains  me  here. 
Cheerless  I heave  the  lonely  sigh— 

Eliza,  canst  thou  tell  me  why? 

’Tis  where  thou  art,  is  home  to  me. 

And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

There  are  who  strangely  love  to  roam , 
And  find  in  wildest  haunts  their  home; 
And  some  in  halls  of  lordly  state , 

Who  yet  are  homeless,  desolate. 

The  sailor's  home  is  on  the  main , 

The  warrior’s,  on  the  tented  plain. 

The  maiden’s,  in  her  bower  of  rest , 

The  infant’s , on  his  mother's  breast ; 

But  where  thou  art,  is  home  to  me. 

And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  pride , 
They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide. 
No  home  is  by  the  wanderer  found ; 
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Tis  not  in  place;  it  bath  no  bound , 

It  is  a circling  atmosphere 
Investing  all  the  heart  holds  dear; 

A law  of  strange  attractive  force. 

That  holds  the  feelings  in  their  course. 

It  is  a presence  undefined, 

O’ershadowing  the  conscious  mind. 

Where  love  and  duty  sweetly  blend 
To  consecrate  the  name  of  friend ; 

Where’er  thou  art  is  home  to  me , 

And  home  without  the  cannot  be. 

NOTHING. 

Most  writers  like  on  something  to  dilate. 

And  some  on  anything  would  spend  their  time; 

But  everything  is  now  in  such  a state. 

That  molhingv  best  befits  my  humble  chime. 

Hail  1 then , the  subject ; and  all  hail ! the  bard 

•Who  can  write  well  on  nothing  /» — Few  beside 
Would  claim  this  meed ! — but  yet  with  due  regard 
To  others’  rights  my  chaplet  I’ll  divide! 

What  art  thou.  Nothing? — Nothing  but  a name! 

Yet  so  connected  with  all  earthly  ties , 

That  Glory,  Reputation,  Pleasure,  Fame, 

All  end  in  thee— from  whom  they  took  their  rise! 

What’s  Friendship?  Nothing!  —Love?  «an  emptier  sound!# 
Honour? — W ealth  ? — Splendour  ? — Dignity  ? — and  Pride  ? 
I asked  the  tombs — (with  solemn  sculptures  crowned) — 
•Nothing!# — a hollow  moan  from  each  replied. 

Yet  much  depends  on  Nothing! — Nothing  known. 

Nothing  is  wanted ; and  the  vacant  breast. 

Where  Ignorance  erects  his  leaden  throne. 

Asks  nothing  to  secure  its  placid  rest ! 

He  that  «says  nothing#  — though  a very  dunce, 

May  often  for  an  imp  of  wisdom  pass: 

He  that  prates  everything  betrays  at  once 
The  empty  head— less  stored  with  brains  than  brass! 

Nothing!  — Why  thou  art  something — like  a theme 
On  which,  the  more  I search,  the  more  I find: 

And,  should  Invention  fail,  through  toil  extreme , 

Right  well  I know  that  thou  art  still  behind! 
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In  by-gone  days,  what  time  I tuned  my  lyre  , 

Anxious  to  gain  the  meed  of  lasting  fame , 

To  what  fond  heights  did  not  my  Muse  aspire! 

She  looked  for  due  applause— when  Nothing  came. 
On  graver  themes  I next  my  powers  essayed , 

And  turned  the  page  of  philosophic  lore, 

(Ah!  vainly  to  my  aching  sight  displayed!) 

What  was  my  meed?— neglect,  and  — nothing  more! 
I do  not  like  thee ! Yet  I find  thee  ever 

Meddling  with  each  design  and  rising  scheme ; 

Sure  to  succeed  my  very  best  endeavour. 

And  prove  my  hope  is — Nothing  but  a dream! 

I am  of  Nothing  and  to  Nothing  tend  1 

On  earth  I Nothing  have,  and  Nothing  claim!  — 
Man’s  noblest  works  shall  know  one  common  end , 

And  o Nothing » grown  the  tablet  of  his  name. 
Enough!  I’ve  proved  the  ancient  dictum  wrong, 

That  nnothing  out  of  nothing  can  be  made ; » 

And  if  of  Nothing  I have  sung  too  long, 

’Tis  but  the  fault  of  many  of  my  trade! 

THE  ICEBERG. 

'Twas  night, — our  anchored  vessel  slept 
Out  on  the  glassy  sea ; 

And  still  as  heaven  the  waters  kept , 

And  golden  bright,  as  he, 

The  setting  sun , went  sinking  slow 
Beneath  the  eternal  wave; 

And  the  ocean  seemed  a pall  to  throw 
Over  the  monarch’s  grave. 

There  was  no  motion  of  the  air 
To  raise  the  sleeper’s  tress. 

And  no  wave-building  winds  were  there , 

On  ocean's  loveliness; 

But  ocean  mingled  with  the  sky 
With  such  an  equal  hue. 

That  vainly  strove  the  ’wildered  eve 
To  part  their  gold  and  blue. 

And  ne’er  a ripple  of  the  sea 
Came  on  our  steady  gaze. 

Save  when  some  timorous  fish  stole  out 
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To  bathe  in  the  woven  blaze, — 

When  floating  in  the  light  that  played 
All  over  the  resting  main , 

He  would  sink  beneath  the  wave,  and  dart 
To  his  deep  blue  home  again. 

Yet,  while  we  gazed,  that  sunny  eve. 

Across  the  twinkling  deep , 

A form  came  ploughing  the  golden  wave , 

And  rending  its  holy  sleep ; 

It  blushed  bright-red , while  growing  on 
Our  fixed,  half-fearful  gaze ; 

Hut  it  wandered  down , with  its  glow  of  light , 

And  its  robe  of  sunny  rays. 

It  seemed  like  molten  silver,  thrown 
Together  in  floating  flame ; 

And,  as  we  looked,  we  named  it  then 
The  fount  whence  all  colours  came: 

There  were  rainbows  furled  w ith  a careless  grace , 
And  the  brightest  red  that  glow's; 

The  purple  amethyst  there  had  place , 

And  the  hues  of  a full-blown  rose. 

And  the  vivid  green , as  the  sun-lit  grass 
Where  the  pleasant  rain  hath  been ; 

And  the  ideal-hues,  that,  thought-like,  pass 
Through  the  minds  of  fanciful  men ; 

They  beamed  full  clear,  — and  that  form  moved  on , 
Like  one  from  a burning  grave ; 

And  we  dared  not  to  think  it  a real  thing, 

But  for  a rustling  wave. 

The  sun  just  lingered  in  our  view 
From  the  burning  edge  of  ocean, 

When  by  our  bark  that  bright  one  passed 
With  a deep  disturbing  motion ; 

The  far-down  waters  shrank  away. 

With  a gurgling  rush  upheaving , 

And  the  lifted  waves  grew  pale  and  sad , 

Their  mother’s  bosom  leaving. 

Yet,  as  it  passed  our  bending  stern. 

In  its  throne-like  glory  going. 

It  crushed  on  a hidden  rock , and  turned 
Like  an  empire's  overthrowing. 

The  uptorn  waves  rolled  hoar, — and,  huge, 
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The  far-thrown  undulations 
Swelled  out  in  the  sun's  last,  lingering  smile. 

And  fell  like  battling  nations. 

A COLLOQUY  WITH  MYSELF. 

As  I walked  by  myself,  I talked  to  myself. 

And  myself  replied  to  me ; 

And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself, 
With  their  answers,  I give  to  thee.-*- 
Put  them  home  to  thyself,  and  if  unto  thyself 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be, 

Oh!  look  well  to  thyself,  and  bew-are  of  thyself. 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee.-f- 

What  are  Riches?  Hoarded  treasures 
May,  indeed , thy  coffers  fill ; 

Yet,  like  earth’s  most  fleeting  pleasures, 
Leave  thee  poor  and  heartlees  still. 

What  are  Pleasures?  When  afforded 
But  by-gauds  which  pass  away. 

Read  their  fate  in  lines  recorded 
On  the  sea-sands  yesterday. 

What  is  Fashion?  Ask  of  Folly, 

She  her  worth  can  best  express. 

What  is  moping  Melancholy? 

Go  and  learn  of  Idleness. 

What  is  Truth?  Too  stern  a preacher 
For  the  prosperous  and  the  gay? 

But  a safe  and  wholesome  teacher 
In  Adversity’s  dark  day.  ✓— 

What  is  Friendship?  If  well  founded , 

Like  some  beacon’s  heavenward  glow  ; 

If  on  false  pretensions  grounded , 

Like  the  treacherous  sand  below . 

What  is  love?  If  earthly  only. 

Like  a meteor  of  the  night; 

Shining  but  to  leave  more  lonely 
Hearts  that  hailed  its  transient  light: 

But  when  calm,  refined,  and  tender. 

Purified  from  passion’s  stain , 

Like  the  moon , in  gentle  splendour. 

Ruling  o'er  the  peaceful  main. 
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What  are  Hopes,  but  gleams  of  brightness. 
Glancing  darkest  clouds  between? 

Or  foam-crested  waves,  whose  whiteness 
Gladdens  ocean's  darksome  green. 

What  are  Fears?  Grim  phantoms,  throwing 
Shadows  o’er  the  pilgrim’s  way. 

Every  moment  darker  grow  ing , 

If  we  yield  unto  their  sway. 

What  is  Mirth?  A flash  of  lightning , 

Followed  but  by  deeper  gloom. 

Patience?  More  than  sunshine  bright’ning 
Sorrow’s  path,  and  labour’s  doom.  - 
What  is  Time?  A river  flowing 
To  Eternity’s  vast  sea. 

Forward , whither  all  are  rowing , 

On  its  bosom  bearing  thee. 

What  is  Life?  A bubble  floating 
On  that  silent,  rapid  stream; 

Few,  too  few,  its  progress  noting , 

Till  it  bursts,  and  ends  the  dream.  1 
What  is  Death,  asunder  rending 
Every  tie  we  love  so  well? 

But  the  gate  to  life  unending, 

Joy,  in  heaven!  or,  woe  in  hell! 

Can  these  truths,  by  repetition. 

Lose  their  magnitude  or  weight? 

Estimate  thine  own  condition , 

Ere  thou  pass  that  fearful  gate. 

Hast  thou  heard  them  oft  repeated , 

Much  may  still  be  left  to  do : 

Be  not  by  profession  cheated ; 

Live— as  if  thou  knew’st  them  true. 

As  I walked  by  myself,  I talked  to  myself. 

And  myself  replied  to  me ; 

And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself. 
With  their  answers , I’ve  given  to  thee. 

Put  them  home  to  thyself , and  if  unto  thyself 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be , 

Oh!  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of  thyself. 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 
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EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

'Twas  eve.  The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  oak 
And  weeping  birch  swept  far  adown  the  vale ; 

And  nought  upon  the  hush  and  stillness  broke. 

Save  the  light  whispering  of  the  spring-tide  gale 
At  distance  dying ; and  the  measured  stroke 
Of  woodmen  at  their  toil ; the  feeble  wail 
Of  some  lone  stock-dove,  soothing,  as  it  sank 
On  the  lull’d  ear,  its  melody  that  drank. 

The  sun  had  set:  but  his  expiring  beams 

Yet  linger'd  in  the  west,  and  shed  around 
Beauty  and  softness  o’er  the  wood  and  streams , 

With  coming  night’s  first  tinge  of  shade  embrown’d 
The  light  clouds  mingled , brighten’d  with  such  gleams 
Of  glory,  as  the  seraph-shapes  surround. 

That  in  the  visions  of  the  good  descend. 

And  o’er  their  couch  of  sorrow  seem  to  bend. 

There  are  emotions  in  that  grateful  hour 
Of  twilight  and  serenity,  which  steal 
Upon  the  heart  with  more  than  wonted  power. 

Making  more  pure  and  lender  all  we  feel, — 
Softening  its  very  core,  as  doth  the  shower 
The  thirsty  glebe  of  summer.  We  reveal 
More,  in  such  hours  of  stillness,  unto  those 
We  love,  than  years  of  passion  could  disclose. 

The  heavens  look  down  on  us  with  eyes  of  love. 

And  earth  itself  looks  heavenly;  the  sleep 
Of  nature  is  around  us,  but  above 
Arc  beings  that  eternal  vigils  keep. 

’Tis  sweet  to  dwell  on  such , and  deem  they  strove 
With  sorrow  once,  and  fled  from  crowds  to  weep 
In  loneliness,  as  wre  perchance  have  done; 

And  sigh  to  win  the  glory  they  have  won ! 

’Tis  sweet  to  mark  the  sky’s  unruffled  blue 
Fast  deepening  into  darkness,  as  the  rays 
Of  lingering  eve  die  fleetly,  and  a few 
Stars  of  the  brightest  beam  illume  the  blaze , 

Like  woman's  eye  of  loveliness,  seen  through 
The  veil  that  shadows  it  in  vain:  we  gaze 
lu  mute  and  slirlcss  transport,  fondly  listening 
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As  there  were  music  in  its  very  glistening. 

’Tis  thus  in  solitude ; but  sweeter  far 

By  those  we  love,  in  that  all-softening  hour, 

To  watch  with  mutual  eyes  each  coming  star. 

And  the  faint  moon-rays,  streaming  through  our  bower 
Of  foliage,  wreathed  and  trembling,  as  the  car 
Of  night  rolls  duskier  onward , and  each  flower 
And  shrub  that  droops  above  us,  on  the  sense 
Seems  dropping  fragrance  more  and  more  intense. 

THE  PAST. 

How  wild  and  dim  this  life  appears! 

One  long  deep  heavy  sigh , 

When  o'er  our  eyes,  half  closed  in  tears , 

The  images  of  former  years 
Are  faintly  glittering  by! 

And  still  forgotten  while  they  go ! 

As , on  the  sea-beach , wave  on  wrave , 

Dissolves  at  once  in  snow. 

The  amber  clouds  one  moment  lie. 

Then , like  a dream , are  gone ! 

Though  beautiful  the  moon-beams  play 
On  the  lake’s  bosom , bright  as  they. 

And  the  soul  intensely  loves  their  stay. 

Soon  as  the  radiance  melts  awray, 

We  scarce  believe  it  shone ! 

Heaven-airs  amid  the  harp-strings  dwell ; 

And  we  wish  they  ne’er  may  fade;  — 

They  cease; — and  the  soul  is  a silent  cell. 

Where  music  never  play’d ! 

Dreams  follow  dreams,  through  the  long  night-hours. 
Each  lovelier  than  the  last ; 

But,  ere  the  breath  of  morning-flowers. 

That  gorgeous  world  flies  past ; 

And  many  a sweet  angelic  cheek. 

Whose  smiles  of  love  and  fondness  speak , 

Glides  by  us  on  this  earth ; 

While  in  a day  w e cannot  tell 
Where  shone  the  face  we  loved  so  well , 

In  sadness,  or  in  mirth ! 
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ELEGY,  WRITTEN  IN  A COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD  (1). 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea , 

The.  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  wmrld  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bowrer. 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms , that  yew-tree’s  shade , 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a mouldering  heap , 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn  , 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  lliem  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke, 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a— field  ! 

How  bow’d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil , 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure : 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


(<)  This  composition  written  hy  Gray  (1716—1 77 1 ) , is  peculiarly  beaulitul. 
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Nor  you , ye  proud ! impute  to  these  the  fault , 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise ; 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time , did  ne’er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage , 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark , unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden , that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute , inglorious  Milton , here  may  rest . 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise , 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a smiling  land , 

And  read  their  history  in  a nation's  eyes , 

Their  lot  forbade,  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  glowing  virtues ; but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame , 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride, 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife , 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn’d  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh  . 
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With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck’d. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a sigh. 

Their  names,  their  years,  spelt  by  th’  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 

And  many  a holy  text  around  she  strews , 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who , to  dumb  forgetfulness  a prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign'd , — 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies , 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

E’en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries , 

E’en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  Ores. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th’  unhonoured  dead. 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led , 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

« Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn , 

•Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

•To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

•There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech , 

•That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high , 

»His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 

»And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

•Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

•Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove! 

•Now  drooping,  woeful- wan!  like  one  forlorn, 

»Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

•One  morn  I miss’d  him  on  th’  accustom'd  hill, 

•Along  the  heath , and  near  his  favourite  tree; 

•Another  came ; nor  yet  beside  the  rill , 

•Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  was  he; 

•The  next , with  dirges  due . in  sad  array, 

•Slow  through  the  church-wray  path  we  saw  him  borne 
•Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
•Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.* 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past 

There  lived  a man;— and  who  was  he? 
—Mortal ! howe’er  thy  lot  be  cast , 

That  man  resembled  thee.— 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth ,— 

This  truth  survives  alone : 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast  : 
llis  bliss  and  woe,— a smile,  a tear! 
—Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirits’  rise  aud  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  fell  by  him , 

For  these  are  felt  by  all.  j 
Ho  suffered,  — but  bis  pangs  are  o'er; 

Enjoyed, — but  his  delights  are  fled; 

Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more; 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved,— but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

Oh!  she  wras  fair,  — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb.  > 

He  saw— whatever  thou  hast  seen; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 

He  was  — whatever  thou  hast  been; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night,- 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth,  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 

To  him  exist  in  vain.  <J 
The  clouds  and  sunbeams , o’er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw , 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew.  ^ 

The  annals  of  the  human  race , 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this , — There  lived  a sia.v  ! 
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. THE  SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA. 

CHANT  OF  THE  NUNS. 

A sword  is  on  the  land ! 

He  that  bears  down  young  tree  and  glorious  flower. 
Death,  is  gone  forth, — he  walks  the  wind  in  power! 

Where  is  the  warrior’s  hand? 

Our  steps  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave : 

Hear  us,  we  perish! — Father,  hear  and  save! 

If,  in  the  days  of  song. 

The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  called  on  thee. 

When  mirthful  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea , 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong; 

Now,  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 
Must  cry,  «We  perish !»— Father,  hear,  and  save! 

The  days  of  song  are  fled ! 

The  winds  come  loaded , wafting  dirge-notes  by, 

But  they  that  linger  soon  unmourned  must  die; 

The  dead  weep  not  the  dead! 

— Wilt  thou  forsake  us  ’midst  the  stormy  wave? 

We  sink,  we  perish!  —Father,  hear,  and  save! 

Helmet  and  lance  are  dust ! 

Is  not  the  strong  man  withered  from  our  eye? 

The  arm  struck  down  that  held  our  banners  high  ? 

Thine  is  our  spirit’s  trust! 

Look  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  grave. 

Do  we  not  perish? — Father,  hear,  and  save! 

THE  CID’S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

The  Moor  had  beleaguered  Valencia’s  towers , 

And  lances  gleamed  up  through  her  citron-bowers , 

And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain , 

And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain, 

For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death-wind  sweeps. 
There  were  spears  from  hills  where  the  lion  sleeps , 

There  were  bows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich  runs , 

For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  called  her  sons 
To  the  battles  of  the  west. 
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The  midnight  bell  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard, 

Like  the  roar  of  waters , the  air  had  stirred ; 

The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave , 

And  the  camp  lay  hushed  as  a wizard’s  cave. 

But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed , 

Like  a warrior  mailed  for  the  hour  of  need , 

And  they  fixed  the  sword  in  the  cold  right  hand , 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  father's  land , 

And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 

There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia’s  halls, 

There  wras  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls; 

Stars  had  not  faded , nor  clouds  turned  red , 

When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead , 

And  the  burial  train  moved  out. 

With  a measured  pace , as  the  pace  of  one , 

Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 

With  a silent  step  went  the  cuirasscd  bauds. 

Like  a lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands. 

And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

When  the  first  went  forth , it  was  midnight  deep. 

In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep. 
When  the  last  through  the  city  gates  had  gone. 

O’er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone. 

With  a sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knights  five  hundred  went  armed  before, 
And  Bermudez  the  Cid’s  green  standard  bore  ; 

To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of  morn, 

Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne. 

On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the. Campeador  came  stately  then. 

Like  a leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men: 

The  helmet  was  dowrn  o’er  the  face  of  the  dead, 

But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a warrior  led. 

For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

lie  was  there , the  Cid , w ith  his  own  good  sword , 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord ; 

Her  eye  was  solemn , her  step  was  slow , 
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But  there  rose  not  a sound  of  war  or  woe, 

' Nor  a whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 

The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done ; 

There  was  not  a voice  through  the  wide  streets  far, 
Not  a foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 

So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 

Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun; 

With  a silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands; 

Like  a lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands. 

And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

But  the  hills  peeled  with  a cry  ere  long. 

When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  throng ! 
With  a sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear. 

And  a charge  of  the  war-steed  in  full  career, 

It  was  Alvar  FaBez  came! 

He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  funeral  shroud , 

Had  passed  before,  like  a threatening  cloud  1 
And  the  storm  rushed  down  on  the  tented  plain, 
And  the  Archer-Queen  with  her  bands  lay  slain. 
For  the  Cid  upheld  his  fame. 

Then  a terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 

And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  joined  his  war : 

And  their  hearts  grew  heavy  and  died  aw  ay , 

And  their  hands  could  not  w'icld  an  assagay, 

For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw! 

For  it  seemed  where  Minaya  his  onset  made 
There  were  seventy  thousand  knights  arrayed  , 

All  white  as  snow  on  Nevada’s  steep , 

And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a roaring  deep; 
’Twas  a sight  of  fear  and  awe ! 

And  the  crested  form  of  a warrior  tall , 

With  a sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 

With  a sword  of  fire,  and  a banner  pale, 

And  a blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail , 

He  rode  in  the  battle’s  van ! 

There  was  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  while  horse. 
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There  was  death  in  the  giant-warrior's  course! 

Where  his  banner  streamed  with  its  ghostly  light. 
Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  hurrying  (light. 
For  it  seemed  not  the  sword  of  man ! 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 

As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Afric  (led ; 

There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day! 

They  were  weary  at  eve  when  they  ceased  to  slay. 

As  reapers  whose  task  is  done ! 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ! 

The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 

But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  the  Paynim  slain , 

And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain , 

So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  passed  on ! 

THE  VALE  OF  COVADONGA. 

There  was  a stirring  in  the  air,  the  sun 
Prevailed , and  gradually  the  brightening  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  melt.  A jutting  crag. 

Upon  the  right  projected  o’er  the  stream, 

Not  farther  from  the  cave  than  a strong  hand 
Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  spear. 

Or  a strong  voice,  pitched  to  full  compass,  make 
Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct. 

A venturous  dalesman , once  ascending  there 
To  rob  the  eagle’s  nest,  had  fallen,  and  hung 
Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved : 

Therefore  had  he  with  pious  gratitude 
Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow,  a Cross 
Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  fisher’s  skiff. 

And  from  the  vale  conspicuous.  As  the  Moors 
Advanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen. 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a voice 
Pronounced  his  name,  — Alcahman,  hoa!  look  up, 
Alcahman ! As  the  floating  mist  drew  up , 

It  had  divided  there,  and  opened  round 
The  Cross:  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath. 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds , 

A canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.  In  the  midst  there  stood 
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A female  form,  one  hand  upon  Hie  Cross, 

The,  other  raised  in  menacing  act:  below 

Loose  flowed  her  raiment , but  her  breast  was  armed 

And  helmeted  her  head.  The  Moor  turned  pale , 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria , he  had  seen 
That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 
She  rested  with  the  dead.  What  hoa!  she  cried, 
AlcahmanI  In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 
At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 
I summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God , 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood!  This  hour, 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour, 

I summon  thee  to  judgment!— In  the  name 
Of  God!  for  Spain  and  Vengeance! 

Thus  she  closed 

Her  speech ; for  taking  from  the  Primate’s  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  riles 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern’s  mouth 
Pelayo  lifted  it  and  gave  the  wmrd. 

From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  past 

With  rapid  repetition  — In  the  name 

Of  Godl  for  Spain  and  Vengeance!  and  forthwith 

On  either  side  along  the  whole  defile 

The  Asturians,  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 

Set  the  whole  ruin  loose ! huge  trunks  and  stones , 

And  loosened  crags , down , down  they  rolled  with  rush , 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.  Such  was  the  fall, 

As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundation  is  cast  down , 

And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 

In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 

From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous , and  commixed  with  sounds 
More  dreadful , shrieks  of  horror  and  despair. 

And  death, — the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whelmed. 

Vain  was  all  valour  there,  all  martial  skill; 

The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now;  the  feel 
Swift  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save ; 

They  perish,  all  their  thousands  perish  there,— 
Horsemen  and  infantry,  they  perish  all , — 

The  outw  ard  armour  and  the  bones  within , 
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Broken  and  bruised  and  crushed.  Echo  prolonged 
The  long  uproar:  a silence  then  ensued. 

Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva’s  stream  was  heard , 
A lonely  voice  of  waters,  wild  and  sweet; 

The  lingering  groan,  the  faintly-uttered  prayer, 

The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death , 

Ascended  not  so  high.  Down  from  the  cave 
Pelayo  hastes,  the  Asturians  hasten  down. 

Fierce  and  immitigable  down  they  speed 
On  all  sides,  and  along  the  vale  of  blood 
The  avenging  sword  did  mercy’s  work  that  hour. 


The  above  extracts,  taken  chiefly  from  poets  of  great,  yet  inferior, 
merit,  may  serve  as  a good  preparation  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
the  following  more  exalted  bards. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 


One  morn  a Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood , disconsolate ; 

And  as  she  listen’d  to  the  springs 
Of  life  within , like  music  flowing , 

And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 
Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 

She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place ! 

« How  happy,*  exclaim’d  this  child  of  air, 

«Are  the  only  spirits  who  wander  there, 

'Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall; 
Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea. 

And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me. 

One  blossom  of  heaven  out-blooms  them  all ! 
"Though  sunny  the  lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 

With  its  plane-tree  isle  reflected  clear, 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  valley  fall; 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 
And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray. 
Yet — oh  tis  only  the  bless’d  can  say 
How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them  all! 
«Go,  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star. 

From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall; 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres , 

And  multiply  each  through  endless  years', 

One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all ! » 

The  glorious  angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  light,  beheld  her  weeping; 
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And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listen’d 
To  her  sad  song , a tear-drop  glisten’d 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 
From  Eden’s  fountain , when  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow’r,  which  — Bramins  say, — 
Blooms  no  where  but  in  Paradise ! 

«Nymph  of  a fair,  but  erring  line,® 

Gently  he  said — «one  hope  is  thine. 

»’Tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate , 

»Thc  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
»Who  brings  to  this  eternal  gate 
»The  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Ileaven ! 

»Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin ; — 

»’Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardon’d  in.® 

Downward  the  peri  turns  her  gaze , 

And , through  the  war-field’s  bloody  haze , 
Beholds  a youthful  warrior  stand , 

Alone,  beside  his  native  river, — 

The  red  blade  broken  in  his  hand , 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

«Live,»  said  the  conqueror,  dive  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I bear!® 

Silent  that  youthful  warrior  stood — 

Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 

All  crimson  with  his  country’s  blood , 

Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart , 

For  answer,  to  the  Invader’s  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well; 

The  tyrant  liv’d,  the  hero  fell! 

Yet  mark’d  the  Peri  where  he  lay. 

And , when  the  rush  of  war  was  past , 
Swiftly  descending  on  a ray 
Of  morning  light,  she  caught  the  last — 

Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed , 

Before  its  free-born  spirit  fled ! 

«Be  this,®  she  cried,  as  she  wing'd  her  flight, 
«My  welcome  gift  at  the  gates  of  light, 
^Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 
»On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 
®For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is, 

»It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill , 
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•That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss! 

•Oh!  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 

»A  boon , an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 

»’Tis  the  last  Libation  liberty  draws 
»From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause!* 
« Sweet,*  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gave 
The  gift  into  his  radiant  hand, 

« Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave, 

•Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land. » 


Now,  upon  Syria’s  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes , 

And  , like  a glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon ; 

Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers. 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 

While  summer,  in  a vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 


When,  o’er  the  vale  of  Balbcc  winging 
Slowly,  she  sees  a child  at  play. 
Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  singing. 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they ; 

Chasing,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes. 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies , 

That  flutter’d  round  the  jasmine  stems , 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems:  — 
And,  near  the  boy,  who  tir'd  with  play 
Now  nestling  ’mid  the  roses  lay. 

She  saw  a wearied  man  dismount 
From  his  hot  steed ; and  on  the  brink 
Of  a small  imarct's  rustic  fount 
Impatient  fling  him  dowrn  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turn’d 
To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat. 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burn'd 
Upon  a brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 
Sullenly  fierce — a mixture  dire. 

Like  thunder-clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire! 
In  w hich  the  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a ruthless  deed. 

But  hark!  the  vesper  call  to  pray’r, 
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As  slow  Ihe  orb  of  day-Mght  sets , 

Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air. 

From  Syria’s  thousand  minarets  1 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flow’rs , where  he  had  laid  his  head , 

And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod  . 

Kneels  with  his  forehead  to  the  south , 

Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 
From  purity’s  own  cherub-mouth, 

And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies , 

Like  a stray  babe  of  Paradise, 

Just  lighted  on  that  flow'ry  plain , 

And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 

Oh  'twas  a sight— that  Heav’n  — that  child  — 

A scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil’d 
E’en  haughty  Eblis  of  a sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  byl 
And  how  felt  he  the  wretched  man 
Reclining  there — while  mem’ry  ran 
O'er  many  a year  of  guilt  and  strife. 

Flew  o’er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life , 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place , 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace ! 

« There  was  a timc,»  he  said  in  mild, 

Ileart-humbled  tones — «thou,  blessed  child ! 

When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

1 look’d  and  pray'd  like  thee — but  now — » 

He  hung  his  head— each  nobler  aim 
And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood’s  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o’er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept! 

Bless’d  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence! 

In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first , the  only  sense 
Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 

There’s  a drop,»  said  the  Peri,  «that  down  from  the  moon 
Falls  through  the  with'ring  air  of  June 
Upon  Egypt’s  land , of  so  healing  a pow’r. 

So  balmy  a virtue,  that  e’en  in  the  hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies. 

And  health  reanimates  earth  and  skies!  — 
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Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin. 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall? 

Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within. 

One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispell’d  them  all ! » 
And  now'  — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child’s  side,  in  humble  pray’r. 

While  the  same  sun-beam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one. 

And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  Heav’n 
The  triumph  of  a soul  forgiv’n ! 

«Farewell  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that  shone. 

In  my  fairy  wreath,  so  bright  and  brief, — 

Oh ! what  are  the  brightest  that  e’er  have  blown , 
To  the  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla’s  throne. 
Whose  flowers  have  a soul  in  ev’ry  leaf! 

Joy,  joy  for  ever! — my  task  is  done  — 

The  gates  are  pass’d,  and  Heav’n  is  wonl» 


o Yes,  yes,»  she  cried , «my  hourly  fears , 
My  dreams  have  boded  all  too  right— 

We  part — for  ever  part — to  night! 

I knew,  I knew  it  could  not  last— 

’Twas  bright,  ’twas  heav’nly,  but  ’tis  past! 
Oh!  ever  thus,  from  childhood’s  hour. 

I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 

I nev’r  loved  a tree  or  flow’r. 

But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I never  nurs’d  a dear  gazelle , 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye , 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well , 

And  love  me , it  was  sure  to  die! 

Now  too — the  joy  most  like  divine 
Of  all  I ever  dreamt  or  knew', 

To  see  thee,  hear  thee— call  thee  mine , 

Oh,  misery!  must  I lose  that  too? 

Yet  go — on  peril’s  brink  we  meet ; 

Those  frightful  rocks— that  treach’rous  spa — 
No,  never  come  again — though  sweet. 
Though  Heav’n , it  may  be  death  to  thee. 
Farewell— and  blessings  on  thy  way, 
Where’er  thou  goest , belov’d  stranger ! 
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Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray. 

And  think  thee.safe,  though  far  away. 
Than  have  thee  near  me,  and  in  danger!® 

THE  DOVE  OF  ANACREON. 


Tell  me  why,  my  sweetest  dove. 
Thus  your  humid  pinions  move. 
Shedding  through  the  air,  in 
(show’rs , 

Essence  of  the  balmiest  flow’rs? 
Tell  me  whither,  whence  you  rove. 
Tell  me  all,  my  sweetest  dove? 
Curious  stranger!  I belong 
To  the  bard  of  Teian  song ; 

With  his  mandate'now  I fly  • 

To  the  Nymph  of  azure  eye; 
Venus,  for  a hymn  of  love 
Warbled  in  her  votive  grove 
(’Twas  in  sooth  a gentle  lay). 
Gave  me  to  the  bard  away.— 

Oft  he  blandly  whispers  me , 

« Soon, my  bird.  I'll  set  you  free.® 
But  in  vain  he’ll  bid  me  fly, 

I shall  serve  him  till  I die. 

Never  could  my  plumes  sustain 
Ruffling  winds  and  chilling  rain. 


O’er  the  plains,  or  in  the  dell. 

On  the  mountain’s  savage  swell ; 
Seeking  in  the  desert  wood 
Gloomy  shelter,  rustic  food. 

Now  I lead  a life  of  ease , 

Far  from  such  retreats  as  these ; 
From  Anacreon’s  hand  I eat 
Food  delicious,  viands  sweet; 
Flutter  o’er  his  goblet’s  brim , 

Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him. 

Then  I dance  and  wanton  round 
To  the  lyre’s  beguiling  sound; 

Or  with  gently-fanning  wings 
Shade  the  minstrel  while  he  sings; 
On  his  harp  then  sink  in  slum- 
Ibers, 

Dreaming  still  of  dulcet  numbers ! 
This  is  all — away  — away  — 

You  have  made  me  waste  the  day. 
How  I’ve  chatter’d!  prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so. 


The  prudent  nymph , whose  cheeks  disclose 
The  lily  aud  the  blushing  rose. 

From  public  view  her  charms  will  screen , 
And  rarely  in  the  crowd  be  seen ; 

This  simple  truth  shall  keep  her  wise— 

«The  fairest  fruits  attract  the  flies.® 

One  night  a Glow-worm , proud  and  vain , 
Contemplating  her  glitt’ring  train, 

Cried,  Sure  there  never  was  in  nature. 

So  elegant,  so  fine  a creature. 

All  other  insects  that  I see , 

The  frugal  ant,  industrious  bee, 

Or  silk-worm , with  contempt  1 view ; 

With  all  that  low,  mechanic  crew. 

Who  servilely  their  lives  employ 
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In  bus’ness,  enemy  lo  joy. 

Mean , vulgar  herd ! ye  are  my  scorn ; 

For  grandeur  only  I was  born. 

Or  sure  am  sprung  from  race  divine. 

And  plac’d  on  earth  to  live  and  shine. 
Those  lights  that  sparkle  so  on  high , 

Are  but  the  glow-worms  of  the  sky ; 

And  kings  on  earth  their  gems  admire , 
Because  they  imitate  my  fire. 

She  spoke.  Attentive  on  a spray, 

A Nightingale  forbore  his  lay : 

He  saw  the  shining  morsel  near. 

And  flew,  directed  by  the  glare ; 

Awhile  he  gaz’d  with  sober  look , 

And  thus  the  trembling  prey  bespoke: 
Deluded  fool,  with  pride  elate. 

Know,  ’tis  thy  beauty  brings  thy  fate : 

Less  dazzling,  long  thou  might’st  have  lain 
Unheeded  on  the  velvet  plain: 

Fride , soon  or  late , degraded  mourns , 

And  beauty  wrecks  whom  she  adorns. 


They  say  that  Love  once  had  a book 
(The  urchin  likes  to  copy  you). 

Where  all  who  came  the  pencil  took . 
And  wrote,  like  us,  a line  or  two. 

’Twas  Innocence,  the  maid  divine, 
Who  kept  this  volume  bright  and  fair , 
And  saw  that  no  unhallow’d  line. 

Or  thought  profane,  should  enter  there. 

And  sweetly  did  the  pages  fill 
With  fond  device  and  loving  lore, 

And  every  leaf  she  turned  was  still 
More  bright  than  that  she  turn’d  before! 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Hope,  how  soft. 
How  light  the  magic  pencil  raul 
Till  fear  would  come , alas ! as  oft , 

And  trembling  close  what  Hope  began. 

A tear  or  two  had  dropp'd  from  Grief, 
And  Jealousy  would , now  and  then , 
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Ruffle  in  haste  some  snowy  leaf. 

Which  Love  had  still  to  smooth  again  ! 

But  oh  there  was  a blooming  boy 
Who  often  turn’d  the  pages  o’er. 

And  wrote  therein  such  words  of  joy. 

As  all  who  read  still  sigh’d  for  more! 

And  Pleasure  was  this  spirit's  name , 
And  though  so  soft  his  voice  and  look. 
Yet  Innocence,  whene'er  he  came. 
Would  tremble  for  her  spotless  book ! 

For  still  she  saw  his  playful  fingers 
Fill’d  with  sweets  and  wanton  toys; 

And  well  she  knew  the  slain  that  lingers 
After  sweets  from  wanton  boys ! 

And  so  it  chanced , one  luckless  night 
lie  let  his  honey  goblet  fall 
O’er  the  dear  book  so  pure,  so  white. 
And  sullied  lines,  and  marge  and  all. 

In  vain  he  sought  with  eager  lip. 

The  honey  from  the  leaf  to  drink. 

For  still  the  more  the  boy  would  sip. 

The  deeper  still  the  blot  would  sink ! 

Oh!  it  would  make  you  weep  to  sec 
The  traces  of  this  honey  flood 
Steal  o’er  a page , where  modesty 
Had  freshly  drawn  a rose’s  bud ! 

And  Fancy's  emblems  lost  their  glow; 
And  Hope’s  sweet  lines  were  all  defaced. 
And  Love  himself  could  scarcely  know 
What  Love  himself  had  lately  traced ! 

At  length  the  urchin  Pleasure  lied , 

(For  how,  alas!  could  Pleasure  stay!) 

And  Love,  while  many  a tear  he  shed. 

In  blushes  flung  the  book  awray ! 

The  index  now  alone,  remains. 

Of  all  the  pages  spoil’d  by  Pleasure, 

And  though  it  bears  some  honey  stains. 
Yet  Memory  counts  the  leaf  a treasure ! 

And  oft  they  say  she  scans  it  o’er, 

And  oft , by  this  memorial  aided , 

Brings  back  the  pages , now  no  more , 
And  thinks  of  lines  that  long  have  faded ! 
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1 know  not  if  this  tale  be  true , 

But  thus  the  simple  facts  are  stateu ; 
And  I refer  their  truth  to  you , 

Since  Love  and  you  are  near  related ! 


I saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 

A bark  o’er  the  waters  moved  gloriously  on; 

I came,  when  the  sun  o’er  the  beach  was  declining, — 

The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone! 

Ah!  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life’s  early  promise. 

So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known ; 

Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us. 

And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  aloue! 

Ne’er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorning 
The  closfc  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening’s  best  light. 

Oh!  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment’s  returning. 

When  passion  Grst  waked  a new  life  through  his  frame. 

And  his  soul  — like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in  burning — 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love’s  exquisite  flame! 


Oft  in  the  stilly  night , 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me: 

The  smiles,  the  tears. 

Of  boyhood’s  years , 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone 
Now  dimm’d  and  gone. 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 

Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound 
(me, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 
i When  I remember  all 
The  friends  so  link'd  together. 
I’ve  seen  around  me  fall , 

Like  leaves  in  wint'ry  weather; 

I feel  like  one 


Who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet-hall  deserted , 

Whose  lights  are  fled , 

Whose  garland’s  dead ; 

And  all  but  he  departed. 

Thus,  in  the  stilly  night 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


When  ’midst  the  gay  I meet 
That  blessed  smile  of  thine, 
Though  still  on  me  it  turns  most 
(sweet, 

I scarce  can  call  it  mine ; 

But  when  to  me  alone 
Your  secret  tears  you  show , 

Oh!  then  I feel  those  tears  my  own. 
And  claim  them  as  they  flow. 
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Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 
The  gay , the  cold , the  free ; 

Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you 
[less 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

The  snow  on  Jura’s  steep 
Can  smile  with  many  a beam , 

Yet  still  in  chains  of  coldness  sleep, 
How  bright  soe’er  it  seem. 


But,  when  some' deep-felt  ray  , 
whose  touch  is  fire , appears , 

Oh ! then  the  smile  is  warm'd  away. 
And,  melting,  turns  to  tears. 

Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 
The  gay , the  cold , the  free; 

Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you 
(less. 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 


MOON-LIGHT  ON  SEA. 


Sweet  moon  1 if,  like  Cretona’s  sage , 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page , 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  there; 
How  many  a friend  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wanders  o’er  that  starry  sky , 

Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection  kind  and  sweet. 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret , 

The  promise  never  to  forget , 

And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a dear-loved,  distant  friend. 


Even  now,  delusive  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  I feel , 

Soothing  as  yonder  placid  beam 
Pursues  the  murmurers  of  the  deep , 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam , 
And  smiles  them  into  tranquil  sleep. 
Oh!  such  a blessed  night  as  this 
I often  think  if  friends  were  near , 

How  should  we  feel  and  gaze  with  bliss 
Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here ! 
The  sea  is  like  a silvery  lake. 

And  o’er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides , 
Gently , as  if  it  feared  to  wake 
The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 

The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 
Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico’s  height. 
Where  dimly  ’mid  the  dusk  he  lowers , 
And,  scowling  at  this  heaven  of  light , 
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Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form. 


« See  how,  beneath  the  moon  beam’s  smile. 
Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast , 

And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile. 

Then  murmuring  subsides  to  rest. 

Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Rises  on  time’s  eventful  sea ; 

And , having  swell'd  a moment  there , 

Thus  melts  into  eternity ! » 


How  calm , how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when  storms  are  gone ! 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away , 
And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity , — 

Fresh  as  if  day  again  were  born , 

Again  upon  the  lap  of  morn ! 

When  the  Jight  blossoms  rudely  torn. 

And  scatter'd  at  the  whirlwind’s  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still. 

Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm , 

In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm;- 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,  as  'twere  that  lightning  gem 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  born  of  them! 

When  ’stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze. 
There  blow  a thousand  gentle  airs , 

And  each  a different  perfume  bears, — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own, 

To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone , 

And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall , 

In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all: 

And  even  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
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Of  lovers'  hearts,  when  newly  blest  — 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest ! 


(1)  Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young  Emmett,  the 
Irish  patriot;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon  forgotten.  During  the  trou- 
bles in  Ireland,  he  was  tried , condemned , and  executed,  on  a charge 
of  treason.  His  fate  made  a deep  impression  on  public  sympathy.  He  was 
so  young— so  intelligent — so  generous— so  brave— so  every  thing 
that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial,  too, 
was  so  lofty  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  w ith  which  he  repelled 
the  charge  of  treason  against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindication  of 
his  name  — and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity,  in  the  hopeless  hour  of 
condemnation— all  these  entered  deeply  into  every  generous  bosom , and 
even  his  enemies  lamented  the  stem  policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  whose  anguish  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  he  had  won  the  affections 
of  a beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a late  celebrated 
Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the  disinterested  fervour  of  a woman’s 
first  and  early  love.  When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against 
him;  when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around 
his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings.  If, 
then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy,  even  of  his  foes,  what  must 
have  been  the  agony  of  her  wiiose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his 
image!  Let  those  tell  who  have  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly 
closed  between  them  and  the  beiug  they  most  loved  on  earth— who 
have  sat  at  its  threshold , as  one  shut  out  in  a cold  and  lonely  world, 
from  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 

But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a grave!  so  frightful,  so  dishonoured! 
There  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on,  that  could  soothe  the  pang 
of  separation — none  of  those  teuder,  though  melancholy  circumstances, 
that  endear  the  parting  scene — nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  bless- 
ed tears,  sent,  like  the  dew's  of  Heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the 
parching  hour  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had  incurred 
her  father’s  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attachment,  and  was  an 
exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of 
friends  have  reached  a spirit  so  shocked  and  driveu  in  by  horror,  she 
would  have  experienced  no  want  of  consolation , for  the  Irish  are  a peo- 
ple of  quick  and  generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  cherish- 


(I)  The  prose  from  W.  Irving. 
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ing  attentions  were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She 
was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  of 
her  lover.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity 
that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul— that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  hap- 
piness—and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blossom.  She  ne- 
ver objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much 
alone  there  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a sad  reve- 
rie, apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around  her.  She  carried  with 
her  an  inward  woe , that  mocked  at  all  the  blandishments  of  friendship, 
and  « heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely.# 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a masquerade. 
There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far-gone  wretchedness  more  striking  and 
painful  than  to  meet  it  in  such  a scene.  To  find  it  wandering  like  a 
spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all  around  is  gay  — to  see  it  dressed 
out  in  the  trappings  of  mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  woe-begone , as  if 
it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a momentary  forgetful- 
ness of  sorrow.  After  strolling  through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy 
crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps 
of  an  orchestra,  and  looking  about  for  some  time  with  a vacant  air  that 
showed  her  insensibility  to  the  garish  scene,  she  began,  with  the  ca- 
priciousness of  a sickly  heart , to  warble  a little  plaintive  air.  She  had 
an  exquisite  voice ; but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple , so  touching, 
it  breathed  forth  such  a soul  of  wretchedness , that  she  drew  a crowd 
mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every  one  into  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  lender,  could  not  but  excite  great  in- 
terest in  a country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.  It  completely  w'on  the 
heart  of  a brave  officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  thought  that 
one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but  prove  affectionate  to  the  living. 
She  declined  his  attentions,  for  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  engross- 
ed by  the  memory  of  her  former  lover,  lie,  however,  persisted  in  his 
suit.  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness , but  her  esteem,  lie  was  assisted 
by  her  conviction  of  his  worth , and  her  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and 
dependent  situation;  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In 
a word , he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand , though  with  the 
solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another’s. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a change  of  scene  might 
wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable  and  exem- 
plary wife , and  made  an  effort  to  be  a happy  one ; but  nothing  could 
cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melancholy  that  had  entered  into  her  very 
soul.  She  wasted  away  in  a slow  but  hopeless  decline , and  at  length 
sunk  into  the  grave,  (he  victim  of  a broken  heart. 
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It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish  poet,  composed 
the  following  lines: 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  here  sleeps , 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing: 

But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze , and  weeps , 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains , 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 

Ah!  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains. 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  lived  for  his  love — for  his  country  he  died , 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him— 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried , 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him ! 

Oh!  make  her  a grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest , 

When  they  promise  a glorious  morrow ; 

They'll  shine  o’er  her  sleep,  like  a smile  from  the  west. 

From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow ! 


Oh ! breathe  not  his  (1)  name , let  it  sleep  in  the  shade 
Where  cold  and  unhonour’d  his  relics  are  laid: 

Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 

As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o’er  his  head ! 

But  the  night  dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps. 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 

Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 


When  he  who  adores  thee  (8)  has  left  but  the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind , 

Oh,  say,  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 
Of  a life  that  for  thee  was  resigned? 

Yes,  weep!  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn , 
Thy  tears  shall  efface  the  decree; 

For  Heaven  can  witness , though  guilty  to  them , 

I have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee! 


(I)  Emmet's. 
(1)  Ireland. 
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With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love. 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  spirit  above , 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine! 

Oh , blessed  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 

But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give. 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee ! 

FROM  THE  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Oh!  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers , 

Where  pleasure  lies  carelessly  smiling  at  fame ; 

He  was  born  for  much  more , and  in  happier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  burn'd  with  a holier  flame. 

The  string,  that  now  languishes  loose  o’er  the  lyre, 

Might  have  bent  a proud  bow  to  the  warrior's  dart. 

And  the  lip,  which  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire. 
Might  have  pour'd  the  full  tide  of  a patriot's  heart ! 

But  alas!  for  his  country — her  pride  is  gone  by. 

And  that  spirit  is  broken  which  never  would  bend ; 

O’er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh. 

For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend. 

Unprized  are  her  sons,  till  they’ve  learn’d  to  betray; 

Undistinguish’d  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them  through  dignity’s  way. 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  expires! 
Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if,  in  pleasure’s  soft  dream , 

He  should  try  to  forget  what  he  never  can  heal : 

Oh!  give  but  a hope — let  a vista  but  gleam 
Through  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and  mark  how  he’ll  feel ! 
That  instant,  his  heart  at  her  shrine  would  lay  down 
Every  passion  it  nursed , every  bliss  it  adored , 

While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwined  with  his  crown. 

Like  the  wreath  of  Habhodius,  should  cover  his  sword. 

But,  though  glory  be  gone,  and  though  hope  fade  away, 

They  name,  loved  Ebi.n ! shall  live  in  his  songs  (1); 

Not  even  in  the  hour  when  his  heart  is  most  gay 
Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs ! 

The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains; 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep. 


(i)  The  Irish  melodics  are  popular  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
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Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains. 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive , and  weep ! 


Remember  thee!  yes,  while  there’s  life  in  this  heart. 

It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art; 

More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom , and  thy  showers , 

Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I wish  thee,— great,  glorious,  and  free  — 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea, — 

I might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow. 

But , oh ! could  I love  thee  more  deeply  than  now  ? 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs , 

But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons  — 

Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird’s  nest. 

Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy  breast! 

FABLE. 

There  was  a land  — to  name  the  place 
Is  neither  now  my  wish  nor  duty— 
where  reign’d  a certain  Royal  race , 

By  right  of  their  superior  beauty. 

What  was  the  cut  legitimate 

Of  these  great  persons’  chins  and  noses , 

By  right  of  which  they  rul’d  the  slate , 

No  history  I have  seen  discloses. 

But  so  it  was— a settled  case— 

Some  Act  of  Parliament . pass’d  snugly. 

Had  voted  them  a beauteous  race , 

And  all  their  faithful  subjects  ugly. 

As  rank,  indeed,  stood  high  or  low, 

Some  change  it  made  in  visual  organs; 

Your  Peers  were  decent — Knights,  so  so — 

But  all  your  common  people,  gorgons! 

Of  course,  if  any  knave  but  hinted 

That  the  King’s  nose  was  turn’d  awry, 

Or  that  the  Queen  (God  bless  her!)  squinted  — 

The  judges  doom’d  that  knave  to  die. 

But  rarely  things  like  this  occurr’d. 

The  people  to  their  King  were  duteous. 

And  took  it,  on  his  Royal  word , 

That  they  were  frights,  and  He  was  beauteous. 
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The  cause  whereof , among  all  classes , 

Was  simply  this  — these  island  elves 
Had  never  yet  seen  looking-glasses , 

And , therefore , did  not  know  themseivef. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  their  neighbours’  faces 
Might  strike  them  as  more  full  of  reason , 
More  fresh  than  those  in  certain  places  — 

But , Lord , the  very  thought  was  treason 

Besides,  howe’er  we  love  our  neighbour. 

And  take  his  face’s  part , 'tis  known 
We  ne’er  so  much  in  earnest  labour , 

As  when  the  face  attack’d’s  our  own. 

So,  on  they  went — the  crowd  believing  — 

(As  crowds  well  govern’d  always  do) 

Their  rulers,  too,  themselves  deceiving — 
So  old  the  joke,  they  thought  'twas  true. 

But  jokes,  we  know,  if  they  too  far  go , 

Must  have  an  end — and  so,  one  day , 
Upon  that  coast  there  was  a cargo 
Of  looking-glasses  cast  away. 

'Twas  said , some  Radicals , somewhere , 

Had  laid  their  wicked  heads  together , 

And  forc’d  that  ship  to  founder  there,  — 
While  some  believed  it  was  the  weather. 

However  this  might  be,  the  freight 
Was  landed  without  fees  or  duties ; 

And  from  (hat  hour  historians  date 
The  downfal  of  the  Race  of  Beauties. 

The  looking-glasses  got  about , 

And  grew  so  common  through  the  land , 
That  scarce  a tinker  could  walk  out , 
Without  a mirror  in  his  hand. 

Comparing  faces , morning,  noon. 

And  night,  their  constant  occupation — 

By  dint  of  looking-glasses , soon , 

They  grew  a most  reflecting  nation. 

In  vain  the  Court , aware  of  errors 
In  all  the  old , establish’d  mazards , 
Prohibited  the  use  of  mirrors , 

And  tried  to  break  them  at  all  hazards:  — 

In  vain — their  laws  might  just  as  well 
Have  been  waste  paper  on  the  shelves ; 
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That  fatal  freight  had  broke  the  spell; 

People  had  look’d— and  knew  themselves. 

If  chance  a Duke,  of  birth  sublime. 

Presum'd  upon  his  ancient  face, 

(Some  calf-head,  ugly  from  all  time,) 

They  popp'd  a mirror  to  his  Grace : 

Just  hinting,  by  that  gentle  sign. 

How  little  Nature  holds  it  true. 

That  what  is  call’d  an  ancient  line , 

Must  be  the  line  of  Beauty  too. 

From  Dukes’  they  pass’d  to  regal  phizzes. 
Compar’d  them  proudly  with  their  own. 

And  cried,  « How  could  such  monstrous  quizzes 
»In  Beauty’s  name  usurp  the  throne  1 » — 
They  then  wrote  essays,  pamphlets,  books. 

Upon  Cosmetical  (Economy , 

Which  made  the  King  try  various  looks , 

But  none  improv’d  his  physiognomy. 

And  satires  at  the  Court  were  levell’d , 

And  small  lampoons,  so  full  of  slinesses. 
That  soon,  in  short,  they  quite  be-devil’d 
Their  Majesties  and  Royal  Highnesses. 

At  length— but  here  I drop  the  veil , 

To  spare  some  loyal  folks’  sensations ; — 
Besides,  what  follow’d  is  the  tale 
Of  all  such  late-enlighten'd  nations; 

Of  all  to  whom  old  Time  discloses 

A truth  they  should  have  sooner  known— 
That  Kings  have  neither  rights  nor  noses 
A whit  diviner  than  their  own. 


HOME. 

There  is  a land , of  every  land  the  pride , 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 

A land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 
Time-tutor’d  age,  and  love-exalted  youth; 
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The  wandering  mariner , whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a realm  so  bountiful  and  fair , 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a purer  air; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul , 

Touch'd  by  remembrance , trembles  to  that  pole; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace. 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  noblest  race , 

There  is  a spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest,  

Where  man , creation’s  tyrant , casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  his  soften’d  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire , the  son  , the  husband , brother , friend  ; 

/ nere  woman  reigns;  the  mother',  daughter,  wife. 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life! 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet , 

And  fire-side  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a man? — a patriot?  — look  around; 

0 , thou  shalt  find , howe’er  thy  footsteps  roam , 

That  land  Ihy  country . and  that  spot  thy  Home. 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 

Peems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride , 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 

His  Home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

James  Moxtgomert. 

SLAVERY. 

Twas  night:  — his  babes  around  him  lay  at  rest. 
Their  mother  slumber'd  on  their  father's  breast: 

A yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed; 

They  woke;  their  cottage  blazed ; the  victims  fled ; 
Forth  sprang  the  ambush'd  ruffians  on  their  prey, 
They  caught,  they  bound , they  drove  them  far  away; 
The  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood; 

In  pestilential  barks  they  cross’d  the  flood ; 
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Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn , 

To  distant  isles , to  separate  bondage  borne , 

Denied  , though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 
That  misery  loves,  — the  fellowship  of  grief. 

Lives  there  a savage  ruder  than  the  slave? 

— Cruel  as  death , insatiate  as  the  grave , 

False  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow , 
Remorseless  as  the  gulf  that  yawns  below , 

Is  he  who  toils  upon  the  wafting  flood , 

A Christian  broker  in  the  trade  of  blood ; 

Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold. 

He  buys,  he  sells,— he  steals,  he  kills,  for  gold. 

At  noon , when  sky  and  ocean , calm  and  clear , 

Bend  round  his  bark , one  blue  unbroken  sphere ; 
When  dancing  dolphins  sparkle  through  the  brine , 
And  sunbeam  circles  o’er  the  waters  shine ; 

He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaven  serene , 

No  soul-enchanting  sweetness  in  the  scene , 

But  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day , 

Curses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 

When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows  rise. 

To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the  skies ; 

When  from  the  unburthen’d  hold  his  shrieking  slaves 
Are  cast,  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waves; 

Not  for  his  victims  strangled  in  the  deeps  ,■ 

Not  for  his  crimes  the  harden’d  pirate  weeps, 

But  grimly  smiling,  when  the  storm  is  o’er, 

Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  back  for  more. 

Montgomery. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM  LORD  BYRON  (1788  1824). 

% ' 


ON  A SKULL  TURNED  INTO  A DRINKING  CUP. 

Start  not  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 
From  which,  unlike  a living  head 
Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I lived,  I loved,  I quafFd  like  thee; 

I died,  but  earth  ray  bones  resign : 

Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me: 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape 
Than  nurse  the  earthworm’s  slimy  brood , 

And  circle  in  the  goblet’s  shape 
The  drink  of  gods  than  reptiles'  food. 

Where  once  my  wit  perchance  hath  shone , 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine ; 

And  when  alas ! our  brains  are  gone , 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst  — another  race, 
when  thou  and  thine  like  me  arc  sped , 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth’s  embrace , 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not?  since  through  life’s  little  day. 

Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce ; 

Redeemed  from  worms  and  wasting  clay , 

This  chance  is  theirs , to  be  of  use. 

THE  STAR  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

Star  of  the  brave!  — Whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o’er  the  quick  and  dead  — 
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Thou  radiant  and  ador’d  deceit ! 

Which  millions  rush’d  in  arms  to  greet  — 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth! 

Why  rise  in  heav’n  to  set  on  earth? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form’d  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flash’d  through  thy  blaze ! 

The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  ad  honor  here; 

And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes 
Like  a volcano  on  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood , 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base , 

As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space; 
And  the  shorn  sun  grew  dim  in  air. 

And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose , and  with  thee  grew , 
A rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue , 

Of  three  bright  colors,  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom’s  hand  had  blended  them 
Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem- 
One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam’s  dyes ; 
One , the  blue  depth  of  Seraph’s  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  spirit’s  veil  of  white 
Had  rob’d  in  radiance  of  its  light: 

The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a heav’nly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave!  thy  ray  is  pale , 

And  darkness  must  again  prevail! 

But  oh,  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free ! 

Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow'  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 

For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array; 

And  soon , oh  Goddess ! may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 
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THE  TEAR. 

When  Friendship  or  Love 
Our  sympathies  move ; 

Wheu  truth  in  a glance  should  appear ; 

The  lips  may  beguile 
With  a dimple  or  smile , 

But  the  test  of  affection's  a Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a smile 
But  the  hypocrite’s  wile , 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh , 

Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm’d,  for  a time,  with  a Tear. 

Mild  Charity’s  glow. 

To  us  mortals  below 
Shews  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt. 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffus'd  in  a Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer , 

As  he  bends  o’er  the  wave , 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death , 

For  a fanciful  wreath , 

In  glory’s  romantic  career ; 

But  he  raises  the  foe , 

When  in  battle  laid  low , 

And  bathes  cv'ry  wound  with  a Tear. — 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth , 

Seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth , 

Where  love  chas’d  each  fast-fleeting  year ; 

Loath  to  leave  thee,  I mourn’d. 

For  a last  look  I turn’d , 

But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a Tear.  — 
When  my  soul  wings  her  flight 
To  the  regions  of  uight. 

And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier , 
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As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb 
Where  my  ashes  consume , 

Oh ! moisten  their  dust  with  a Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 
The  splendor  of  woe  , 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 

No  fiction  of  fame 
Shall  blazon  my  name. 

All  I ask— all  I wish— is  a Tear. 

THE  PIRATE. 

* O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea , 

♦Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
»Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam , 
♦Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home! 

»These  are  our  realms , no  limits  to  their  sway — 
»Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

♦Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
♦From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

♦Oh , whe  can  tell?  not  thou , luxurious  slave! 
♦Whose  soul  would  sicken  o’er  the  heaving  wave; 
♦Not  thou,  rain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 

♦Whom  slumber  soothes  not  — pleasure  cannot  please 
♦Oh , who  can  tell , save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried , 
♦And  danced  in  triumph  o’er  the  waters  wide , 

♦The  exulting  sense  — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
♦That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way? 
♦That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 

♦And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight: 

♦That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal , 
♦And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel  — 
♦Feel— to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 

♦Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 

♦No  dread  of  death  — if  with  us  die  our  foes  — 

♦Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 

♦Come  when  it  will  — we  snatch  the  life  of  life  — 
♦When  lost  — what  recks  it  — by  disease  or  strife? 
♦Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay , 

♦Cling  to  his  couch , and  sicken  years  away , 

♦Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
♦Ours—  the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
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•While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  sou] , 

»Ours  with  one  pang  — one  bound  — escapes  control. 
•His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

•And  they  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
•Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
•When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

•For  us , even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
•In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory; 

•And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger’s  day , 

•When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey , 
•And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o’er  each  brow, 
•How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  note!  • 

ATHENIAN  PROSPECT. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  Morea’s  hills,  the  setting  sun; 

Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light! 

O’er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave , that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  AJgina’s  rock,  and  Idra’s  isle. 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorius  gulf,  unconquer’d  Salamis! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints , along  their  summits  driven , 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  ow  n the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till , darkly  shaded  fron  the  land  and  deep , 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 

When  — Athens!  here  thy  wisest  look’d  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray , 

That  clos'd  their  murder'd  sage’s  latest  day ! 

Not  yet — not  yet  — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill  — 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 

And  dark  the  mountain’s  once  delightful  dyes: 
Gloom  o’er  the  lovely  land  he  seem’d  to  pour , 

The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before; 
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But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithxron’s  bead. 

The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff’d— the  spirit  fled ; 

The  soul  of  him  who  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly  — 

Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die! 

But  lo!  from  high  Hvmettus  to  the  plain. 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

No  murky  vapour , herald  of  the  storm , 

Hides  her  fair  face , nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimm’ring  as  the  moon-beams  play , 
There  the  while  column  greets  her  grateful  ray , 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o’er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter’d  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide , 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque , 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk , 

And , dun  and  sombre  ’mid  the  holy  calm  , 

Near  Theseus’  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 

All  ting’d  with  vari’d  hues  arrest  the  eye — 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass’d  them  heedless  by. 
Again  the  vEgean,  heard  no  more  afar. 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 

Again  his  waves,  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold ; 

Mix’d  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle , 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods , 

There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes , 

By  the  deep  sea , and  music  in  its  roar : 

I love  not  man  the  less , but  nature  more , 

From  these  our  interview's  in  which  I steal 
From  all  I may  be , or  have  been  before , 

To  mingle  with  the  universe , and  feel 

What  1 can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean , roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
MaAmarks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  ail  thy  deed , nor  doth  remain 
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A shadow  of  man’s  ravage , save  his  own , 

When  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of- rain , 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 

Without  a grave,  unknell’d,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  — thy  fields 
Are  not  a spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  tbec ; the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  eath’s  destruction , thou  dost  all  despise , 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray. 

And  howling  to  his  gods , where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals  1 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee , and  arbiter  of  war : 

These  are  thy  toys,  and , as  the  snowy  flake , 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves , which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada’s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires , changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 

Thy  waters  washed  them  while  they  were  free. 

And  many  a tyrant  since ; their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:  — not  so  thou , 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play  — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convuls’d  — in  breeze,  or  gale , or  storm , 

Icing  the  pole , or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;  — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime. 

The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ; even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee:  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I have  lov’d  thee,  ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
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Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward,  from  a boy 
I wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  — they  to  me 
Were  a delight ; and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a terror — ’twas  a pleasing  fear. 

For  I was  as  it  were  a child  of  thee , 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near , 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane , as  1 do  here. 

(1)  CH1LDE  HAROLD’S  DEPARTURE  FROM,  AND  ADIEU  TO,  ENGLAND. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart , 

And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee; 

’Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 

But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ec  (2): 

Apart  he  stalk’d  in  joyless  reverie , 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go , 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 

With  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  long’d  for  woe , 

And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  below. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s  hall: 

It  was  a vast  and  venerable  pile ; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall. 

Yet  strength  was  pillar’d  in  each  massy  aisle.  * * * 

Childe  Harold  had  a mother  — not  forgot , 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 

A sister  whom  he  lov’d , but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 

If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 

Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a breast  of  steel ; 

Ye,  who  have  known  what  ’tis  to  doat  upon 

A few  dear  objects , will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

The  sails  were  fill’d,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew , 

As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view , 

And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 

And  then,  it  may  be  , of  his  wish  to  roam 

Repented  he , but  in  his  bosom  slept 

The  silent  thought , nor  from  his  lips  did  come 


(I)  Fijodalgo,  rico  home. 
(3)  Kye. 
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One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sal  and  wept. 

And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea , 

He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 

And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody. 

When  deem’d  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 

And  now  his  fingers  o’er  it  he  did  fling. 

And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 

While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 

And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight , 

Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour’d  his  last  «Good  Night  (1).» 

« Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 

The  night-winds  sigh  , the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

You  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  land  — Good  Night ! 

»A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 
To  give  the  morrow'  birth; 

And  I shall  hail  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 

Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall , 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 

Wild  weeds  are  gath'ring  on  the  wall; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

»Come  hither , hither , my  little  page  1 
why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail?  , 

Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows’  rage , 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 

But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye : 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong ; 

Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
More  merrily  along. » 

Let  winds  be  shrill , let  waves  roll  high. 

I fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 

Yet  marvel  not , Sir  Childe , that  I 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; 


(I)  A Dios. 
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For  I have  from  my  father  gone, 

A mother  whom  I love , 

And  have  no  friend , save  these  alone , 

But  thee — and  one  ahove. 

»My  father  bless’d  me  fervently,  • 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 

But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 
Till  I come  back  again. »— 

« Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye; 

If  I thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

,»Come .hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman  (1), 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?  » — 

«Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe , I’m  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek. 

»My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall , 
Along  the  bordering  lake , 

And  when  they  on  their  father  call , 

What  answer  shall  she  make? » — 
»Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good , 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

»For  pleasures  past,  I do  not  grieve,' 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  I leave 
Nothing  that  claims  a tear. 

»And  now  l‘m  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide , wide  sea : 

But  why  should  I for  others  groan , 

When  none  will  sigh  for  roe? 

Perchance  my  dog  will  whino  in  vain , 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 

But  long  ere  I come  back  again , 

He’d  tear  me  where  he  stands. 


(I)  Pechero. 
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«With  thee,  my  bark,  I’ll  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear’st  me  to , 

So  not  again  to  mine. 

Welcome,  welcome , ye  dark  blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight , 

Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  land  — Good  Night!* 

CHILDE  HAROLD  VISITS  SPAIN 

DURING  THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Oh , lovely  Spain ! renown’d , romantic  land ! 

Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore , 

When  Cava’s  traitor-sire  first  call’d  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore? 

WTiere  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Wav’d  o’er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 

And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 

Red  gleam’d  the  cross,  and  wan  d the  crescent  pale. 

While  Afric’s  echoes  thrill’d  with  Moorish  matrons’  wail. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale? 

Ah!  such,  alas!  the  hero’s  amplest  fate! 

When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail , 

A peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 

Pride!  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 

See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a song! 

Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile  preserve  the  great? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition’s  simple  tongue, 

When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee  wrong? 

Awake , ye  sons  of  Spain ! awake ! advance ! 

Lo ! Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess , cries , 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old , her  thirsty  lance , 

Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies; 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 

And  speaksin  thunder  thro'  yon  engine’s  roar: 

In  every  peal  she  calls— « Awake!  arise  1 » 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 

When  her  war  song  was  heard  on  Andalusia’s  shore? 

Hark!— heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 
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Sounds  nol  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 

Saw  yc  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ? 

Nor  sav’d  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants’  slaves?  — the  fires  of  death. 

The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe; 

Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc , 

Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lol  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands , 

His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ningin  the  sun. 

With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix’d,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  wbat  deeds  are  done ; 

For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet , 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 

By  Heav'n  1 it  is  a splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend , no  brother  there) 

Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air! 

What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair. 

And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey! 

All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 

The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away. 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice; 

Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 

Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies; 

The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 

He  (1)  whose  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 

A moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 

A little  moment  deigneth  to  delay: 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 

The  West  must  own  the  scourger  of  the  world. 

Ah , Spain  1 how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 

When  soars  Gaul's  vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurl’d. 

And  thou  shall  view  tby  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl’d! 


(I)  Napoleon, 
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And  must  they  fall?  they  young,  the  proud , the  brave, 

To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reign? 

No  step  between  submission  and  a grave  ? 

The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain? 

And  doth  the  power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant’s  appeal? 

Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain? 

And  counsel  sage , and  patriotic  zeal , 

The  veteran’s  skill,  youth’s  fire , and  manhood’s  heart  of  steel  ? 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid , aroused , 

Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 

And , all  unsex’d  the  anlace  hath  espoused , 

Sung  the  loud  song , and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 

And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a scar 
Appall’d,  an  owlet’s  larura  chill’d  with  dread. 

Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay’net  jar, 

The  falchion  flash , and  o’er  the  yet  warm  dead 

Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale , 

Oh  1 had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 

Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil , 

Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  lady's  bower, 

Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter’s- power. 

Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace , 

Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Zaragoza’s  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  danger's  Gorgon  face , 

Thin  the  closed  ranks , and  lead  in  glory's  fearful  chase. 

Her  lover  sinks  — she  sheds  no  ill-timed-tear; 

Her  chief  is  slain— she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 

Her  fellows  flee  — she  checks  their  base  career; 

The  foe  retires — she  beads  the  sallying  host: 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a lover’s  ghost? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a leader’s  fall? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man’s  flush’d  hope  is  lost  ? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil’d  by  a woman’s  hand,  before  a batter’d  wall? 


Fond  of  a land  which  gave  them  naught  but  life . 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty; 

Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 

War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  «war  even  lo  the  knife! ’» 
Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 
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Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa’s  tight. 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead  , 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  right. 

Nor  yet , alas ! the  dreadful  work  is  done , 

Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees; 

Fall’n  nations  gaze  on  Spain;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain’d. 

SEA  VOYAGE. 

lie  that  has  sail’d  upon  the  dark  blue  sea , 

Has  view’d  at  times,  I ween,  a full  fair  sight; 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o’er  the  bow. 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  (light, 

The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within! 

The  well  reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy. 

The  hoarse  command , the  busy  humming  din , 

When , at  a word , the  tops  are  mann’d  on  high : 

Hark  to  the  Boatswain’s  call,  the  cheering  cry! 

While  through  the  seaman’s  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 

Or  school-bov  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a stain. 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks ; 

Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 

Silent  and  fear’d  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 

With  aught  bepeath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 

That  strict  restraint , which  broken , ever  balks 

Conquest  and  Fame : but  Britons  rarely  swerve 

From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 

Blow!  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  less’ning  ray; 

Then  must  the  pennaut-bearer  slacken  sail. 

That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

Ah , grievance  sore!  and  listless  dull  delay, 
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To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze! 

What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 

Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas 

The  flapping  sail  haul’d  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these! 

The  moon  is  up;  by  Heav’n  a lovely  eve ! 

Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand; 

Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh  and  maids  believe: 

Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 

Meantime  some  rude  Arion’s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 

A circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand , 

Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move , 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

Through  Calpe’s  straits  survey  the  sleepy  shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 

Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor, 

Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate’s  blaze : 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 

Disclosing  rock , and  slope,  and  forest  brown , 

Distinct  though  dark’ning  with  her  waning  phase; 

But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown , 

From  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

’Tis  night , when  meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  lov’d , though  love  is  at  an  end : 

The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal , 

Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a friend. 

Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend , 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 

Alas!  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend , 

Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy! 

Ah ! happy  years ! once  more  who  would  not  be  a boy  ? 

Thus  bending  o’er  the  vessel's  laving  side , 

To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere , 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 

And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year  : 

None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess’d 
A thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a tear; 

A flashing  pang!  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell , 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene. 
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Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er,  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen , 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a fold; 

Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 

This  is  not  solitude;  'tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll’d. 

But  ’midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men , 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel , and  to  possess , 

And  roam  along , the  world’s  tir’d  denizen , 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 

Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued , 

If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter’d,  follow’d,  sought,  and  sued : 

This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude! 

THE  CORSAIR. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race , 

Demons  in  act,  but  gods  at  least  in  face , 

In  Conrad’s  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Tho’  his  dark  eyebrow'  shades  a glance  of  fire; 

Robust,  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 

Yet , in  the  whole , who  paus’d  to  look  again , 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how— and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is , but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs , but  scarce  conceals. 

Tho’  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  gen’ral  mien. 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen; 
His  features’  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex’d  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work’d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefin’d; 

Such  might  it  be  — that  none  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye; 
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He  had  the  skill , when  Gunning's  gaze  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek , 

At  once  the  observer’s  purpose  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day. 

There  was  a laughing  devil  in  his  sneer. 

That  raised  emotion  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sigh’d  farewell! 

THE  BULL-FIGHT. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloack  array’d , 

But  all  a-foot,  the  light-limb’d  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre , eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ; but  not  before 
The  ground , with  cautious  tread , is  traversed  o’er. 

Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 

His  arms  a dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  n\an  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed , 

Alas!  too  oft  condemn’d  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ; Io ! the  signal  falls , 

The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle’s  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute , 

And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot. 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe: 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 

His  first  attack , wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  tail;  red  rolls  his  eye’s  dilated  glow. 

Sudden  he  stops ; his  eye  is  fix’d : away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy ! prepare  the  spear : 

Now  is  thy  time  to  perish , or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croup  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 

On  foams  the  bull , but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 

Streams  from  is  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 

He  flies,  he  wheels , distracted  with  his  throes; 

Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bellowings  speak  his  woes. 

Again  he  comes ; nor  dart , nor  lance  avail , 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortur’d  horse; 
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Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a mangled  corse; 

Another,  hideous  sight!  unseam'd  appears. 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source , 

Tho’  death-struck  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears 
Stagg’ring,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm’d  he  bears. 

Foil’d,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

’Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast  (burst). 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray: 

And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play. 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand: 

Once  more  thro’all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way  — 

Vain  rage ! the  mantle  quits  the  cunning  hand , 

Wraps  his  fierce  eye — ’tis  past— he  sinks  upon  the  sand! 

where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheath’d  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops— he  starts — disdaining  to  decline  : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 

Without  a groan , without  a struggle , dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 

The  corse  is  pil’d — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes  — 

Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein , as  swrift  as  shy. 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

THE  ROMAN  DAUGHTER.  ‘ 

• 

There  is  a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I gaze  on?  Nothing:  Look  again! 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow’d  on  my  sight  — 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 

It  is  not  so;  1 see  them  full  and  plain  — 

An  old  man , and  a female  young  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar: — but  what  doth  she  there. 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare? 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life , 

Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture , when  the  wife , 

Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look , 

Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 


No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  pul  forth  its  leaves  — 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet?  — I know  not — Cain  was  Eve's. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food , 

The  milk  of  his  own  gift:  — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.  No ; he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide  ‘ 

Great  Nature’s  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt’s  river:  — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink , drink  and  live , old  man ! Heaven’s  realm  holds  no  such  tide 
The  starry  fable  of  the  Milky  Way 
Has  not  thy  story’s  purity ; it  is 
A constellation  of  a sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh , holiest  nurse! 

No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire’s  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

LAKE  LEMAN  AND  THE  ALPS. 

Clear,  placid  Leman , thy  contrasted  lake , 

With  the  wild  world  J dwelt  in , is  a thing 
Which  warns  me , with  its  stillness , to  forsake 
Earth’s  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ; once  I loved 
Torn  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a sister’s  voice  reproved , 

That  I with  stern  delights  should  e’er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night , and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 

Mellow'd  and  mingling , yet  distinctly  seen , 

Save  darken’d  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ; and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore , 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ; on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar . 
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Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a moment , then  is  still. 

There  seems  a floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews  , 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil , 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires — Mis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a kindred  with  you ; for  ye  are 
A beauty  and  a mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still— though  not  in  sleep. 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep:  — 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still : From  the  high  host 
Of  stars , to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast,. 

All  is  concenter’d  in  a life  intense , 

Where  not  a beam , nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost , 

But  hath  a part  of  being , and  a sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 

A truth , which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a tone. 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  aod  sheds  a charm. 

Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea’s  zone , 

Binding  all  things  writh  beauty; — Ywould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death , had  ho  substantial  power  to  harm. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
Ilis  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  carth-o’ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A fit  and  unwall’d  temple , there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak , 
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Uprear'd  of  human  hands.  Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature’s  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray’r! 

The  sky  is  changedl — and  such  a change!  Oh  night , 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength , as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman ! Far  along , 

From  peak  to  peak , the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder ! Not  from  one  lone  cloud , 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue , 

And  Jura  answers , through  her  misty  shroud , 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night:  — Most  glorious  night! 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight  — 

A portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 

And  now  again  ’tis  black— and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a young  earthquake’s  birth. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 

That  they  can  meet  no  more , though  broken-hearted ! 
Though  in  their  souls , which  thus  each  other  thwarted , 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed: 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

THE  SUN  SETTING  BEHIND  THE  ALPS. 

The  moon  is  up , and  yet  it  is  not  night— 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her  — a sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; * 

While,  on  the  other  hand , meek  Dian’s  crest 
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Floats  thro’  the  azure  air  — an  island  of  the  blcss'd! 

A single  star  is  at  her  side , and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  Heav’n ; but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll’d  o’er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhmtian  hill , 

As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim’d  her  order:— gently  flows 
, The  deep-dy'd  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
Th’  odorous  purple  of  a new-born  rose , 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass’d  within  it  glows. 

Fill’d  with  the  gentle  face  of  Heav’n , which , from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters;  all  its  hues. 

From  the  rich  sun-set  to  the  rising  star. 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 

And  now  they  change ; a paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o’er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin , whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till — ’tis  gone— and  all  is  grey, 

THE  CLIME  OF  THE  EAST. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture , the  love  of  the  turtle. 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom , the  beams  ever  shine ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit , 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth , and  the  hues  of  the  sky. 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 

’Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun  — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done? 

Oh  1 wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers’  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  wrhich  they  tell. 
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BEAUTY  AND  A BUTTERFLY  COMPARED. 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring , 

O’er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 

With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye— 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child , 

With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 

A chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears , 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray’d , 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  ; 

A life  of  pain , the  loss  of  peace , 

From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  heing  caught , 

For  every  touch  that  woo’d  its  stay 
Has  brush’d  the  brightest  hues  away. 

Till  charm , and  hue , and  beauty  gone , 

’Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 

Ah!  where  shall  cither  victim  rest? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne’er  drop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die , 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 

And  every  woe  a tear  can  claim. 

Except  and  erring  sister  s shame. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GREECE: 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED  A PORTRAIT  OF  DEATH. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead , 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled , 
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The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness , 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress , 

(Before  Decay’s  effacing  lingers 
, Have  swept  the  lines  where  Beauty  lingers). 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that’s  there. 

The  fix’d  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And,  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction’s  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s,  heart 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads , yet  dwells  upon ; 

V es , but  for  these , and  these  alone , 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treach’rous  hour, 
lie  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power;. 

So  fair,  so  calm, so  softly  seal’d, 

The  first,  last  look,  by  death  reveal’d! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more! 

So  coldly  sweet , so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death , 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb; 

Expression’s  last  receding  ray , 

A gilded  halo  hovering  round  Decay, 

And  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 

Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams , but  warms  no  more  its  cherish’d  earth 
Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom’s  home  or  Glory’s  grave! 

Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be. 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 

Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave ; 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free— 


Pronounce  what  sea , what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis! 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise , and  make  again  your  own ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  yonr  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 

And  leave  his  sons  a hope,  a fame , 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame ; 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun , 
Bequeath’d  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son , 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a deathless  age ! 

While  kings,  in -dusty  darkness  hid. 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid , 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A mightier  monument  command. 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 

There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
’Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough— no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul , till  from  itself  it  fell ; 

Yes!  self-abasement  pav’d  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time , 

No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar, 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore , 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 

The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime , 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave , 
Slaves— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a slave. 
And  callous , save  to  crime; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 


Mankind,  where  leasl  above  the  brutes; 
without  e’en  savage  virtue  bless'd , 

Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles , and  ancient  craft ; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown’d. 

In  vain  might  liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke. 

THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  w ar  and  peace— 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all , except  their  sunt,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 

The  hero’s  harp,  the  lover’s  lute, 

Ilave  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires’ « Islands  of  the  Blest. » 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone , 

I dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
F^r  standing  on  the  Persian’s  grave , 

I could  not  deem  myself  a slave. 

A king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis: 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations;  — all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they? 

And  where  are  they  ? and  where  art  thou , 

My  country?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now,— 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
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Degenerate  into  hands  Jike  mine? 

'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame , 
Though  linked  among  a fettered  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a patriot’s  shame , 

Even  as  I sing , suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a blush — for  Greece  a tear. 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 
Must  we  but  blush?  — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth!  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three , 

To  make  a new  Thermopylae? 

"What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah!  no;  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a distant  torrent’s  fall. 

And  answer,  «Let  one  living  head , 

But  one  arise — we  come,  we  come!» 

’Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain : strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vine! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a slave? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine: 

He  served  — but  served  Polycrates  — 

A tyrant ; but  our  masters  then 
Were  still , at  least , our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  ' 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh ! that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
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Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

On  Suli’s  rock,  and  Parga’s  shore. 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown , 

The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 

They  have  a king  who  buys  and  sells! 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield , however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 

I see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; . 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid , 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves , 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled  steep , 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die: 

A land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

DARKNESS. 

I had  a dream , which  was  not  all  a dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished  , and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space , 

Rayless,  and  pathless;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Morn  came,  and  went— and  came  and  brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation : and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires— and  the  thrones. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings  — the  huts , 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed. 

And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 
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To  look  once  more  into  each  other’s  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountaiu-torch : 

A fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained; 

Forests  were  set  ou  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded  — and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a crash  — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ; and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands , and  smiled ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel , and  look’d  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a past  world;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 

And  gnash’d  their  teeth  and  howl'd ; the  wild  birds  shriek’d , 
And,  terrified , did  flutter  on  the  ground. 

And  flap  their  useless  wings:  the  wildest  brutes 
’Came  tame  and  tremulous;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 

Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food ; 

And  war,  which  for  a moment  was  no  more. 

Did  glut  himself  again;  a meal  wras  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom : no  love  was  left; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought  — and  that  was  death  , 

Immediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour’d ; 

Even  dogs  assail’d  their  masters,  all  save  one. 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish’d  men  at  toy. 

Till  hunger  clung  them , or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws!  himself  sought  out  no  food. 

But  with  a piteous  and  perpetual  moan 
And  a quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer’d  not  with  a caress  — he  died. 

The  crow'd  was  famished  by  degrees ; but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
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And  they  were  enemies ; they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place. 

Where  had  been  heap’d  a mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ; they  raked  up , 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes , and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a little  life,  and  made  a flame 
Which  was  a mockery ; then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other’s  aspects— saw,  and  shriek’d,  and  died  — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died , 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  fiend.  The  world  was  void . 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a lump , 
Seasonless,  hcrbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 

A lump  of  death  — a chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  all  stood  still , 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths : 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as  they  dropp’d 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a surge  — 

The  waves  were  dead ; the  tides  were  in  their  grave , 
The  moon , their  mistress , had  expired  before ; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 

And  the  clouds  perished ; darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them  — She  was  the  universe. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOHN  MILTON  (1608-1674). 

PARADISE  LOST. 

SATAN’S  SPEECH  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

«Is  this  the  region , this  the  soil , the  clime , 

That  we  must  change  for  Ileav’n?  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light?  Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  sov’reign  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right;  farthest  from  him  is  best. 

Whom  reason  has  equall'd,  force  has  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.  — Farewell  happy  fields 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  t Uail , horrors,  hail ! 
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Infernal  world , and  thou , profoundest  hell , 

Deceive  thy  new  possessor  1 one  who  brings 
A mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time : 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven. 

What  matter  where , if  I be  still  the  same  ? 

And  what  I should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  has  made  greater?  Here,  at  lpast. 
We  shall  be  free;  th’  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence: 

Here  we  may  reign  secure ; and,  in  my  choice , 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell: 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th’  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss. 

Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  th'  oblivious  pool , 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion , or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  w hat  may  be  yet 
Regain’d  in  heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell?— 

He  scarce  had  ceas’d  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ; his  pond’rous  shield  , 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round , 

Behind  him  cast 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine. 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral , were  but  a wand , 

He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl , not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire: 
Nathless  lie  so  indur’d,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood , and  call’d 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc’d 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves 


He  call’d  so  loud , that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded. « Princes,  potentates. 

Warriors  th'  flow’r  of  Heav’n,  once  yours,  now  lost. 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  sp’rits;  or  have  ye  chos’n  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
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Your  wearied  virtue  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heav'n 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  swofti 
T'adore  the  conqueror?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heav’n  gates  discern 
Th’  advantage , and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n !» 

He  above  the  rest , 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a tow’r ; his  form  as  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness;  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  Arch-Angel  ruin’d , and  th’  excess 
Of  glory  obscur’d ; as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ; or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Darken’d  so , yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th’  Arch-Angel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench’d,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek , but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage , and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime , the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn’d 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc’d 
Of  Heav’n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  now  they  stood. 

Their  glory  wither’d:  as  when  heaven’s  fire 
Hath  scath’d  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth , though  bare , 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath 

THE  GATHERING. 

But  (they)  chief  the  spacious  hall , 

Thick  swarm'd  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
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Brush’d  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters ; they  among  fresh  dews  and  (low’rs 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank. 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rubb’d  with  balm , expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.  So  thick  the  airy  crowd 
Swarm’d  and  were  straiten’d;  till  the  signal  giv’n. 

Behold  a wonder  I They  but  now  who  seem'd 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs , in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless , like  that  Pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount;  or  fairy  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a forest  side , 

Or  fountain , some  belated  peasant  sees , 

Or  dreams  he  sees;  while  over  head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course ; they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent , with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

SATAN  CONSULTS  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  UAZARDEI)  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  HEAVEN. 

High,  on  a throne  of  royal  state , which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind , 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Show’rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais’d 

To  that  bad  eminence ; and , from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high ; insatiate  to  pursue 

Yain  war  with  Heav’n;  and , by  success  untaught, 

Ilis  proud  imaginations  thus  display’d : 
oPow'rs  and  dominions,  deities  of  Heav'n! 

For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tho’  oppress'd  and  fall’n, 

I give  not  Heav’n  for  lost.  From  this  descent 

Celestial  virtues  rising , will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me,  tho’  just  right,  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heav’n 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice. 
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With  what  besides,  in  council  or  in  fight , 

Hath  been  achiev’d  of  merit ; yet  this  loss. 

Thus  far  at  least  recover’d,  hath  much  more 
Establish’d  on  a safe  unenvied  throne. 

Yielded  with  full  consent.  The  happier  state 
In  Heav'n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior : but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer’s  aim. 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain?  where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction:  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  then, 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  Heav’n , we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assur'd  us;  and  by  what  best  way. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate : who  can  advise  may  speak.» 

TUE  OPENING  OF  HELL  GATES. 

. . .*  . . On  a sudden  open  fly. 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 

Th’  infernal  doors , and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.  She  (Sin)  open’d , but  to  shut 
Excell’d  her  pow’r;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a banner’d  host 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank’d  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood , and  like  a furnace  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep , a dark 
Illimitable  ocean , without  bound , 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  height , 
And  lime,  and  place  are  lost:  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos , ancestors  of  nature , hold 


Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

ADDRESS  TO  LIGUT. 

ilail , holy  light,  offspring  of  Heav'n  first  born. 
Or  of  th'  eternal  coeternal  beam  I 
May  I express  thee  unblara'd?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproachcd  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear’st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream , 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heav’ns  thou  wcrl,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep , 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 

Escap’d  the  Stygian  pool,  tho’  long  detain’d 
In  that  obscure  sojourn ; while  in  my  flight 
Thro'  utter  and  thro’  middle  darkness  borne. 
With  other  notes  than  to  th’  Orphean  lyre, 

I sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night; 

Taught  by  the  heavn’ly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reasccnd , 

Tho’  hard  and  rare:  thee  I revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Revisit’st  not  these  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs , 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  bill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion , and  the  flow’ry  brook  beneath , 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equal  Id  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I cquall’d  with  them  in  renown , 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeouidcs, 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
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Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return , but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom , or  summer’s  rose , 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  clouds  instead , and  cver-during  dark 
Surrounds  me , from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou , celestial  light , 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  thro’  all  her  pow’rs 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse , that  I may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

SATAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

0 thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown’d, 
Look’st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ; at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish’d  heads;  to  thee  I call , 

But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0 Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I hate  thy  beams. 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1 fell , how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere ; 

Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down , 
Warring  in  heav’n  against  heav'n’s  matchless  King. 
Ah,  wherefore?  he  deserv’d  not  such  return 
From  me , whom  he  created  what  I was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none:  nor  wras  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 

How  due ! Yet  all  his  good  prov’d  ill  in  me , 

And  wrought  but  malice ; lifted  up  so  high 
I ’sdain’d  (1)  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  high'r 


(!)  Disdained. 
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Would  set  me  high’st  and  in  a moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude , 

So  burdensome,  still  paying,  still  to  owe; 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I still  receiv’d ; 

And  understood  not  that  a grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd:  what  burden  then? 

0 had  his  pow’rful  destiny  ordain’d 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I had  stood 
Then  happy ; no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 
Ambition.  Yet  why  not?  Some  other  Pow’r 
As  great  might  have  aspir’d,  and  me  though  mean 
Drawn  to  his  part ; but  other  Pow’rs  as  great 
Fell  not , but  stand  unshaken , from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  pow’r  to  stand? 
Thou  hadst.  Whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what  t’accuse. 
But  Heav’n’s  free  love,  dealt  equally  to  all? 

Be  then  his  love  accurs’d,  since  love  or  hale. 

To  me  alike , it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay  curs’d  be  thou,  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable ! which  way  shall  I fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I fly  is  hell ; myself  am  hell ; 

And , in  the  lowest  deep,  a lower  deep. 

Still  threat’ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I suffer  seems  a heav’n. 

0 then  at  last  relent ; is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left? 

None  left  but  by  submission!  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  sp  rits  beneath , whom  I seduc’d 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit , boasting  I could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent.  Ah  me!  they  little  know 
IIow  dearly  I abide  that  boast  so  vain , 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I groan , 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell : 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd , 

The  lower  still  I fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery ; such  joy  ambition  finds. 
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But  say  I could  repent,  and  could  obtain. 

By  act  of  grace,  my  former  slate:  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  faint  submissions  wore!  case  would  recant 
^ ows  made  in  pain , as  violent  and  void : 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hale  have  pierc’d  so  deep : 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a worse  relapse. 

And  heavier  fall ; so  should  I purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  punisher : therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I from  begging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instead 
Of  us  outcast , exil’d , his  new  delight , 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope , and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 
Farewell  remorse;  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 

Evil , be  thou  my  good : by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  heav’n’s  King  I hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know. 

PARADISE  DESCRIBED. 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a river  large , 

Nor  chang’d  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass’d  underneath  ingulf d ; for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden-mound  high  rais’d 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn , 

Rose  a fresh  fountain , and  with  many  a rill 
Water’d  the  garden;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  glade , and  met  the  nether  flood , • 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams. 

Runs  diverse,  wand’ring  many  a famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks , 
Rolling  on  orient  pearls  and  sands  of  gold , 

With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradise , which , not  nice  art , 
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la  beds  and  carious  knots , but  Nature's  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill , and  dale , and  plain  , 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field , and  where  the  unpierc'd  shade 
Imbrown’d  the  noontide  bow’rs.  Thus  was  this  place 
A happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  od’rous  gums  and  balm , 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste: 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb , were  interpos’d , 

Or  palmy  hillock ; or  the  flow’ry  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store , 

Flow’rs  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose: 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape , and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant;  meanwhile  murm’ring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispers’d,  or  in  a lake. 

That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

The  birds  their  choir  apply ; airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove , attune 
The  trembliug  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance , 

Led  on  th’  eternal  Spring.— 

ADAM  AND  EVE. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and. tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all: 

And  worthy  seem'd , for  in  their  looks  diviue 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone , 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 

(Severe  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd) , 

Whence  true  authority  in  men ; though  both 
Not  equal , as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd ; 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd ; 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 

He  for  God  only,  she  fur  God  in  him : 
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His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar’d 
Absolute  rule ; and  hyacinthiuc  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring , but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad ; 

She  as  a veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Disbevell’d  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d , 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils , which  implied 
Subjection , but  requir'd  with  gentle  sway, 

And  by  her  yielded , by  him  best  receiv’d , 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. — 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn’d  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel , for  they  thought  no  ill : 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass’d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love’s  embraces  met: 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Under  a tuft  of  shade  that  on  a green 
Stood  whisp’ring  soft,  by  a fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down : and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gard’ning  labour  than  suffic’d 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful , to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell , 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask’d  with  flowers: 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind , 

Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream; 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league. 

Alone  as  they.  About  them  frisking  play’d 

All  beasts  of  th’  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den ; 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp’d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gamboll’d  before  them;  th’  unwieldy  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth , us’d  all  his  might , and  wreath’d 
His  lithe  proboscis;  close  the  serpent  sly. 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
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His  braided  (rain , and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded.  — 


To  whom  (Adam)  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorn'd : 
«My  Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bidst 
Unargucd  I obey;  so  God  ordains; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I forget  all  time; 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn , her  rising  sweet , 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  sun. 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow’r, 
Glist’ring  with  dew:  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show’rs ; and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night. 

With  this  her  solemn  bird , and  this  fair  moon , 

And  these  the  gems  of  Heav’n , her  starry  train : 

But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow’r, 

Glisfring  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  show’rs; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild ; nor  silent  night. 

With  this  her  solemn  bird;  nor  walk  by  moon, 

Or  glitt’ring  star-light , without  thee  is  sweet. 


THE  HORNING. 

Now  morn , her  rosy  steps  in  th’  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl , 
When  Adam  wak’d,  so  custom’d;  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temp’rate  vapours  bland,  which  th’  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora’s  fan , 

Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ; so  much  the.  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken’d  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos’d , and  glowing  cheek , 

As  thro’  unquiet  rest:  he,  on  his  side, 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd , and  beheld 
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Beauty,  which , whether  waking  or  asleep , 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper’d  thus:  «Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espous’d,  my  latest  found  , 
neaven’s  last  best  gift , my  ever  new  delight ! 

Awake:  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ; wc  lose  the  prime , to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours , how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. » 

Such  whisp’ring  wak’d  her 

TnE  FALLEN  ANGELS’  DEFEAT,  AND  THE  MESSIAH’S  TRIUMPHAL  RETURN. 

Hell  heard  th'  unsufTerable  noise  , hell  saw 
Heav’n  ruining  from  heav’n , and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted;  but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 
ncr  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Nine  days  they  fell:  confounded  Chaos  roar’d. 

And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a rout 
Encumber’d  him  with  ruin : Hell  at  last 
Yawning  receiv’d  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos’d; 

Hell  their  fit  habitation , fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

Disburden’d  Heav’n  rejoic’d , and  soon  repair’d 
ner  mural  breach  returning  whence  it  roll’d. 

Sole  victor,  from  th’  expulsion  of  his  foes, 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn’d: 

To  meet  him  all  his  Saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

With  jubilee  advanc’d;  and,  as  they  wrent. 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright. 

Sung  triumph , and  him  sung  victorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  giv’n. 

Worthiest  to  reign:  He  celebrated  rode. 

Triumphant  through  mid  Heav'n,  into  the  court 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  thron’d 
On  high;  who  into  glory  him  receiv'd , 

Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 
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ADAM  RELATES  TO  RAPBAEL  THE  FIRST  SURVEY  IIF.  TOOK  OF  HIMSELF. 

«For  Man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard ; for  who  himself  beginning  knew? 

Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induc’d  me.  As  new  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep. 

Soft  on  the  flow’ry  herb  I found  me  laid , 

In  balmy  sweat;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heav’n  my  wond’ring  eyes  I turn'd , 

And  gaz’d  awhile  the  ample  sky ; till,  rais’d 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I sprung , 

As  thitherward  endeav’ring , and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet ; about  me  round  I saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murm’ring  streams;  by  these. 
Creatures  that  liv’d  and  mov’d,  and  walk’d,  or  flew; 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things  smil’d; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o’ertlow’d. 

Myself  I then  perus’d , and  limb  by  limb 
Survey’d,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints , as  lively  vigour  led: 

But  who  I was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause. 

Knew  not;  to  speak  I try’d,  and  forthwith  spake; 

My  longue  obey’d , and  readily  could  name 
Whate’er  I saw.  «Thou  Sun,  » said  I,  «fair  Light , 

And  thou  enlighten'd  Earth , so  fresh  and  gay , 

Ye  Hills,  and  Dales,  ye  Rivers,  Woods,  and  Plains, 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  Creatures,  tell , 

Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I thus,  how  here?  — 

Not  of  myself;— by  some  Great  Maker  then. 

In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent: 

Tell  me,  how  may  I know  him,  how  adore, 

From  whom  I have  that  thus  I move  and  live , 

And  feel  that  I am  happier  than  I know.  » — 

While  thus  I call'd,  and  stray'd  I knew  not  whither. 

From  where  I first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light;  when  answer  none  return’d. 

On  a green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  tlow’rs. 

Pensive  1 sat  me  down ; there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seiz’d 
My  drowsed  sense , untroubled , though  I thought 
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1 then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible , and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a dream , 

Whose  inward  apparition  gently  mov’d 
My  fancy  to  believe  I yet  had  being , 

And  liv’d:  One  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine , 

And  said:  « Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam;  rise. 

First  Man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain’d 
First  father!  call’d  by  thee,  I come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepar’d.# 

So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais’d , 

And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth-sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A woody  mountain;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A circuit  wide,  enclos’d  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted , with  walks , and  bow’rs , that  what  I saw 
Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem’d.  Each  tree 
Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  (hat  hung  to  th’  eye 
Templing , stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat : whereat  I wak’d , and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real , as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow’d:  here  had  new  begun 
My  wand’ring , had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear’d. 

Presence  divine.  Rejoicing,  but  with  awe. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  1 fell 

Submiss:  he  rear'd  me,  and : «Whom  thou  soughl'st,  I am  , » 
Said  mildly ,« Author  of  all  this  thou  seest  , 

Above,  or  round  about  thee  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I give  thee,  count  it  thine.® 

ADAM  LEADS  EVE  TO  THE  NUPTIAL  BOWEIt. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a creature  grew , 

Manlike,  but  different  sex;  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  seem’d  fair  in  all  the  world , seem’d  now 
Mean , or  in  her  summ'd  up , in  her  contain’d 
And  in  her  looks;  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir’d 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  disappear'd , and  left  me  dark ; I wak’d 
To 'find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
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Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure: 

When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 

Such  as  I saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  Earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable:  on  she  came , 

Led  by  her  Heav’nly  Maker,  though  unseen, 

And  guided  by  his  voice;  nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites: 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps , Heav'n  in  her  eye , 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

I overjoy’d  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

a This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast  fulfill’d 
Thy  words , Creator  bounteous  and  benign , 

Giver  of  all  things  fairl  but  fairest  this 

Of  all  thy  gifts ! nor  enviest.  . 

Woman  is  her  name ; of  Man 

Extracted : for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 

And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul.  » 
She  beard  me  thus;  and  though  divinely  brought. 
Yet  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty, 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 

That  would  be  woo’d,  and  not  unsought  be  won , 

Not  obvious , not  obtrusive , but  retir’d , 

The  more  desirable , or , to  say  all , 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so , that , seeing  me , she  turn’d : 

I follow’d  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew. 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv’d 
My  pleaded  reason.  To  the  nuptial  bower 
I led  her  blushing  like  the  morn:  all  Heav'n  , 

And  happy  constellations , on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence;  the  Earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation , and  each  hill ; 

Joyous  the  birds;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper’d  it  to  the  woods , and  from  their  wings 
Flnng  rose,  flung  odours,  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Disporting , till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal , and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill-lop,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
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THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 

WITH  ADAM  S EXCLAMATION  AFTER  EATING  TUE  FORBIDDEN  FECIT. 

So  saying , her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck’d,  she  eat! 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 

Sighing  through  all  her  works , gave  signs  of  woe , 

That  all  was  lost 

........  How  shall  1 behold  the  face 

Henceforth  of  God  or  Angel , erst  with  joy 
And  rapture  so  oft  beheld!  those  heav’nly  shapes 
Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 
Insufferably  bright.  0 ! might  I here 
In  solitude  live  savage;  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd  where  highest  woods , impenetrable 
To  star  or  stm-light , spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening:  cover  me,  ye  Pines ! 

Ye  Cedars , with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me , where  I may  never  see  them  more! 

EVE  EXPRESSES  HER  SORROW  ON  LEAVING  PARADISE. 

0 unexpected  stroke , worse  than  of  Death ! 

Must  I thus  leave  thee , Paradise  ? thus  leave 
Thee , native  soil  I these  happy  walks  and  shades , 

Fit  haunt  of  Gods?  where  I had  hope  to  spend. 

Quiet  though  sad , the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.  0 flow’rs , 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow , 

My  early  visitation , and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun , or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th’ambrosial  fount? 

Thee  lastly , nuptial  bow'rl  by  me  adorn’d 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet ! from  thee 
How  shall  1 part , and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a lower  world ; to  this  obscure 
And  wild!  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure , accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits? 
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The  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence;  and  see!  the  guards , 

By  me  encamp’d  on  yonder  hill , expect 
Their  motion ; at  whose  front  a flaming  sword , 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round: 

We  may  no  longer  stay:  — go,  waken  Eve; 

Uer  also  I with  gentle  dreams  have  calm’d , 

Portending  good , and  all  her  spirits  compos'd 
To  meek  submission : thou , at  season  fit , 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard ; 

Chiefly , what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know , 

The  great  deliv’rance  by  her  seed  to  come 
(For  by  the  Woman’s  seed)  on  all  mankind: 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  days. 

Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad , 

With  cause , for  evils  past ; yet  much  more  cheer’d 
With  meditation  on  the  happy  end. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill; 

Descended , Adam  to  the  bower  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before : but  found  her  wak’d  ; 

And  thus  with  words  not  sad,  she  him  receiv’d : 

« Whence  thou  return’st,  and  whither  went’st  I know; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep;  and  dreams  advise. 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious , some  great  good 
Presaging,  since,  with  sorrow  and  heart’s  distress 
Weari’d  I fell  asleep : but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay ; with  thee  to  go , 

Is  to  stay  here ; without  thee  here  to  stay , 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  Heav’n , all  places  thou , 

WTio  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure 
l carry  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lost. 

Such  favour  unworthy  am  vouchsaf'd , 

By  me  the  promisd'd  Seed  shall  all  restore. » 

.So  spake  our  mother  Eve;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas’d , but  answer’d  not;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th’  Arch-Angel  stood;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix’d  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  descended ; on  the  ground 
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Gliding  raeteorous , as  evening  mist 
Ris’n  from  a river  o’er  the  marish  glides , 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab’rer’s  heel 
Homeward  returning.  High  in  front  advanc'd 
The  brandish’d  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz’d , 

Fierce  as  a comet;  which  with  torrid  heat. 

And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 

Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime ; whereat , 

In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling’ring  parents,  and  to  th’  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct , and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ; then  disappear'd. 

They , looking  back , all  th’  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise , so  late  their  happy  seat , 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand ; the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng’d,  and  fiery  arms: 

Some  nal’ral  tears  they  dropp’d , but  wip’d  them  soon ; 

The  world  was  all  before  them , where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest  , and  Providence  their  guide : 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

FROM  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE  (1564-1616). 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

SOLITUDE  PREFERRED  TO  A COURT  LIFE  , AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Duke.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ? Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam , 

The  season's  difference : as  the  icy  fang , 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind; 

Which . when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body , 

Even  till  I shrink  with  cold,  I smile  and  say, 

«This  is  no  flattery;®  these  are  counsellors, 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity , 
which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  this  our  life , exempt  from  public  haunt , 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling. 

I would  not  change  it! 

Amiens.  Happy  is  your  grace , 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a style! 

GRATITUDE  IN  AN  OLD  SERVANT. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so;  I have  five  hundred  crowns. 

The  thrifty  hire  I sav’d  under  your  father , 

Which  I did  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs,  lie  lame , 

And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 

Take  that ; and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed , 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age;  here  is  the  gold  ; 

All  this  I give  you ; let  me  be  your  servant : 

Though  I look  old,  yet  I am  strong  and  lusty: 

For  in  my  vouth  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 

Nor  did  I with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility: 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a lusty  winter. 

Frosty  but  kindly.  Let  me  go  with  you  , 

I'll  do  the  service  of  a younger  man , 

In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orlando.  Oh ! good  old  man , how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world , 

When  servants  sweat  for  duty  not  for  meed! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashions  of  these  times , 

Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion; 

And , having  that , do  choak  their  service  up , 

Even  with  the  having.  It  is  not  so  with  thee  — 

But , poor  old  man , thou  prun'st  a rotten  tree , 

That  cannot  so  much  as  a blossom  yield. 

In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 

But  come  thy  ways,  we  ’ll  go  along  together. 

And  ere  we  nave* thy  youthful  wages  spent , 

We  ’ell  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

A dam.  Master,  go  on;  and  I will  follow  thee. 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty — 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I , but  now  live  here  no  more. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek , 

But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a week; 

Yret  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master’s  debtor. 

THE  WORLD  COMPARED  TO  A STAGE. 

All  the  world ’s  a stage . 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
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His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms: 

And  then  the  whining  school-bov,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school:  and  then  the  lover. 

Sighing  like  a furnace,  with  a woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eye  brow.  Then  the  soldier. 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard , 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  hubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then  the  justice , 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon , 

With  spectacles  on  nose  ana  pouch  on ’s  side: 

His  youthful  hose , well  sav’d . a world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks;  and  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble , pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion,, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

THE  TEMPEST. 


CALIBAN  AND  PBOSPERO. 

Val.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e’er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven’s  feather  from  unwholesome  fen , 
Drop  on  you  both ! a south-west  blow  on  ye , 
Ana  blister  you  all  o’er  1 


I roust  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island’s  mine , by  Sycorax  my  mother. 

Which  thou  tak’st  from  me.  When  thou  earnest  first. 

Thou  strok’dst  me , and  mad’st  much  of  me : would’st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in ’t,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 

That  burn  by  day  and  night:  and  then  I lov’d  thee, 

And  show’d  thee  all  the  qualities  of  th’  isle , 

The  fresh  springs , brine-pits , barren  place  and  fertile ; 

Curs’d  be  I,  that  I did  so!  all  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax , loads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you! 

For  I am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have , 

Who  first  was  mine  own  king : and  here  you  sly  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pros.  ■ Abhorred  slave ! 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  lake. 

Being  capable  of  all  ill!  I pity’d  thee. 

Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak , taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other;  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
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Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A thing  most  brutish , I endow’d  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known:  but  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn , had  that  in 't  which  goodnature 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ; therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock , 

Who  hadst  deserv’d  more  than  a prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language;  and  my  profit  on  ’t 

Is,  I know  how  to  curse:  the  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  mo  your  language ! 

SATIRE  ON  UTOPIAN  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

I’  the  commonwealth  I would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things:  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I admit ; no  name  of  magistrate ; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ; riches,  poverty , 

And  use  of  service,  none  ; contracts,  succession. 

Bourn , bound  of  land , tilth vineyard , olive  none ; 

No  use  of  metal , corn , or  wine , or  oil : 

No  occupation:  all  men  idle,  all: 

And  women  too , but  innocent  and  pure: 

No  sovereignty : 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason , felony 
Sword,  pike,  gun , or  need  of  any  engine. 

Would  1 not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  fbison„all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

I would  with  such  perfection  govern.  Sir, 

To  excel  the  golden  age. 

A FINE  APOSIOPESIS. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 

They  dropp’d,  as  by  a thunder-stroke.  What  might. 
Worthy  Senastian?  — Oh , what  might?— no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I see  it  in  thy  face. 

What  thou  shouldst  be:  th’  occasion  speaks  thee;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

CALIBAN’S  CURSES. 

All  the  infectious  that  the  sun  sucks  up , 

From  bogs,  fens,  fiats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him  — 
By  inch-meal  a disease ! His  spirits  hear  me , 

And  yet  1 needs  must  curse..  But  they  ’ll  not  pinch , 
Fright  me  with  urchin-shows , pitch  me  i’  th’  mire , 

Nor  lead  me,  like  a fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  wray,  unless  he  bid  them ; but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 

Sometimes,  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 

And  after  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barc-foot  way,  and  mount 
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Their  pricks  at  my  foot-falJ : sometimes  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders , who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness — Lo,  now , lo ! 

Here  comes  a spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me , 

For  bringing  wood  in  slow  ly : I ’ll  fall  flat : 

Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Caliban’s  promises. 

I ’ll  show  thee  the  best  springs : I 'll  pluck  thee  berries; 
I ’ll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 

A plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  1 serve ! 

I ’ll  bear  him  no  more  sticks , but  follow  thee , 

Thou  wondrous  man  — 

1 pr’vthee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  ; 

And  1 with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts; 

Show  thee  a jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet:  I ’ll  bring  thee 
To  clust’ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  I ’ll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock. 

FINE  SENTIMENT  OF  HUMANITY  ON  REPENTANCE. 

—The  king, 

His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 

And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them , 

Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay ; but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term’d  the  good  old  lord  Gonzalo; 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds:  your  charms  so  strongly  work  ’em 
That , if  you  now  beheld  them , your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Mine  would.  Sir,  were  I human. 

And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  who  art  but  air.  a touch  . a feeling 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 
Passion  as  they , be  kindlier  mov’d  than  thou  art? 

Tho'  with  their  high  wrongs  1 am  struck  to  the  quick  , 

Yet . with  my  nobler  reason,  ’gainst  my  fury 

Do  I take  part;  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a frown  farther. 


DOOMSDAY. 

Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  actors, 
As  I foretold  you , were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabrie  of  this  vision , 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces , 
The  solemn  temples . the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
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And , like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded , 

Leave  not  a rack  behind ! we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

A JEW'S  MALICE. 

Bassano.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shylock.  How  like  a fawning  publican  he  looks!  A side. 

I hate  him,  for  he  is  a Christian : 

But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Yenice. 

If  1 can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation ; ana  he  rails 

E’en  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
which  he  calls  interest.  Curs’d  be  my  tribe. 

If  I forgive  him ! 

THE  JEW’S  EXPOSTELATION . 

Signior  \ntonio,  many  a time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances: 

Still  have  1 borne  it  with  a patient  shrug. 

For  sufl'rance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

You  call  me  misbeliever , cut-throat  dog. 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help:  — 

Go  to  then ; — you  come  to  me,  and  you  say , 

« Shylock,  we  would  have  monies; » you  say  so; 

You , that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a stranger-cur 
Over  your  threshold:  — Monies  is  your  suit. — 

What  should  I say  to  you? — Should  I not  say, 

«Hath  a dog  money?  — Is  it  possible 
A cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?»  — or 
Shall  I bend  low,  and,  in  a bondman’s  key, 

With  ’bated  breath  and  whisp’ring  humbleness. 

Say  this:  «Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn'd  me  such"  a day  ; another  time 
You  call’d  me  dog  ; and  for  these  courtesies 
I ’ll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ? » 

shylock’s  description  of  his  servant. 

Sliyl.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ; but  a huge  feeder , 
Snail-slow  in  profit , and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Drones  hive  not  with  me: 
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Therefore  I part  with  him:  and  part  with  him 
To  one , that  i would  have  him  help  to  waste 
Ilis  borrow'd  purse. 

UNFEELING  REVENGE. 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach , 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bale  his  usual  height ; 

You  may  as  well  use  questions  with  the  wolf, 
why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard  , 

As  seek  to  soft’n  that  (than  wliick  what ’s  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart. 

MEKCT. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

It  droppetli  as  a gentle  rain  from  heav’n 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  bless’d ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ; it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty , 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings: 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway : 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings : 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  like  God's  , 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thv  plea,  consider  this  — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice , none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation : we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

BESCBIPTION  OF  A MOON-LIGHT  NIGHT,  WITH  FINE  MUSIC. 

llow  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  iu  our  ears : soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica;  look,  how  the  floor  of  heav’n 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  (miring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls- 
But , whilst  Inis  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  iu,  we  caauot  hear  it.  — 
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A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

TRUE  LOVE  EVER  CROSSED. 

Ah  mo!  for  aught  that  ever  I could  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history , 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood. 

Or  else  misgraffed , in  respect  of  years ; 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends : 

Or,  if  there  were  a sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a sound , 

Swift  as  a shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That,  in  a spleen,  unfolds  both  heav’n  and  earth: 
And , ere  a man  hath  power  to  say — Behold! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up: 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion ! 

COWSLIPS,  AND  FAIRY  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioner  be; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 

Those  be  rubies , fairy  favours ; 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours ; 

I must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here , 

And  hang  a pearl  in  every  cowslip’s  ear. 

PECK,  OR  ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 


Fairy.  Are  you  not  he , 

That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagerv, — 

Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Puck.  I am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I jest  to  Ohernn , and  make  him  smile. 

When  I a fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  a filly  foal ; 

And  sometimes  lurk  I in  a gossip's  bowl. 

In  very  likeness  of  a roasted  crab; 

And  , when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I bob. 

And  on  her  wither’d  dew-lap  pour  the  ale: 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me; 

Then  slip  1 from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 

And  rails  or  cries,  and  fails  into  a cough: 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips , and  Ioffe; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  necze,  and  swear, 

A merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 

FAIRY  JEALOUSY. 

These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy ; 
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And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  meaa. 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb’d  our  sport. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  A MERMAID,  WITH  A COMPLIMENT  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Oberon.  Thou  remember’st 

Since  once  I sat  upon  a promontory. 

And  heard  a mermaid,  on  a dolphin's  back . 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew'  civil  at  her  song. 

And  certain  stars  snot  madly  from  their  spheres , 

To  hear  the  sea-maid’s  music. 

Puck.  I remember. 

Ob.  That  very  time  I saw  (but  thou  couldst  not) 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupia  all  arm’d : a certain  aim  he  look 
At  a fair  vestal , throned  by  the  west; 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a hundred  thousand  hearts; 

But  I might  see  young  Cupid’s  fiery  shaft 
Quench’d  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat’ry  moon ; 

And  the  imperial  vot’ress  passed  on , 

In  maiden  meditation  , fancy  free. 

A FAIRT  BANK. 

I know  a bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine; 

There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night. 

Lull’d  in  these  flow’rs  with  dances  and  delight. 

FAIRY  COURTESIES. 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman: 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes; 

Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dewberries; 

With  purple  grapes . green  figs  and  mulberries ; 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees , 

And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm’s  eyes  , 

To  have  my  love  to  bed,  ana  to  arise; 

And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 

To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 

Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 

The  sisters'  vows , the  hours  that  we  have  spent , 
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When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us:  01  and  is  all  forgot? 

All  school-days’  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 

We,  Hertnia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower 
Both  on  one  sampler,  silting  on  one  cushion ; 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate.  So  we  grew  together. 

Like  to  a double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 

But  yet  a union  in  partition: 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 

So , with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart: — 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 

It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly: 

Our  sex , as  well  as  I , may  chide  you  for  it , 

Though  I alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

The  lunatic , the  lover,  and  the  poet , 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 

That  is  the  madman.  The  lover,  all  as  frantic. 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a brow  of  Egypt. 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  phrensy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heav’n  to  earth , from  earth  to  heav'n , 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown , the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation , and  a name. 

THE  WINTER’S  TALE. 

YOUTHFUL  FRIENDSHIP  AND  INNOCENCE. 

We  were , fair  queen , 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind , 

But  such  a day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 

And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i’  the  sun. 

And  bleat  the  one  at  th’  other;  what  we  chang’d. 

Was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing;  no,  nor  dream’d 
That  any  did:  had  we  pursued  that  life. 

And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear’d 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer’d  Heav’n 
Boldly  — «Nol  guilty;*  the  imposition  clear'd 
Hereditary  ours. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CLEOPATRA'S  SAILING  DOWN  THE  CYDNES. 

The  barge  she  sat  in , like  a burnish’d  throne , 

Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
l'urple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them:  Ih’  oars  were  silver; 
Which  to  the  tunc  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  person. 

It  beggar'd  all  description  : she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion , (cloth  of  gold , of  tissue), 

O’er-pieturing  that  Venus , where  we  see 
The  fancy  out- work  Nature.  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  uivers'-colour’d  fans  , whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

Ana  what  they  undid,  did. — 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i’  th’  eyes  , 

And  made  their  bends  adornings.  At  the  helm 
A seeming  mermaid  steers ; the  silken  tackle 
Swells  with  the  touches  of  those  flow’r-soft  hands. 

That  yarcly  frame  the  office.  From  the  barge 
A strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.  The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 

Enthron’d  i’  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 

Whistling  to  th'  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too , 

And  made  a gap  in  nature. 

ANTONI’S  DESPONDENCY. 

0 sun , thy  uprise  shall  I see  no  more : 

Fortune  and  Antony  part  here;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands.  All  come  to  this!  The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heel , to  whom  I gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Ca'sar;  and  (his  pine  is  bark’d , 

That  over-topp’d  them  all. 

ANTONI  QN  ms  FADED  GLORI. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see,  a cloud  that’s  dragonish; 

A vapour,  sometime , like  a bear,  or  lion , 

A tower'd  citadel , a pendant  rock , 

A forked  mountain , or  blue  promontory. 

With  trees  upon’t,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air : — 

My  good  knave,  Eros , now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a body:  here  I am  Antony, 

Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape. 
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Cleopatra’s  description  of  antony. 

Cleo,  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean : his  rear'd  arm 
Brested  the  world:  his  voice  was  propcrti’d 
As  all  the  timed  spheres , and  that  to  friends ; 

But,  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 

He  was  a rattling  thunder.  For  his  bounty, 

There  was  no  winter  in’t;  an  autumn  ’twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping;  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like:  they  show’d  his  back  above 
The  element  they- liv’d  in;  in  his  livery 
Walk’d  crowns  and  crownets;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp’d  from  his  pocket. 

CORIOLAMJS. 

martial  friendship. 

— Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke , 

And  scar’d  the  moon  with  splinters!  here  I clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword;  ana  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 

As  ever  in  ambitions  strength  I did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Know  thou  first, 

I lov’d  the  maid  1 married , never  man 
Sigh’d  truer  breath;  but  that  I see  thee  here . 

Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 

Than  when  1 first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Why,  thou  Mars!  I tell  thee 
We  have  a power  on  foot;  and  F had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn , 

Or  lose  mine  arm  for’t:  thou  has  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times;  and  I have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  twixt  thyself  and  me; 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 

Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other’s  throat. 

And  wak’u  half-dead  with  nothing. 

HAMLET. 

hamlet's  soliloquy  on  his  mother’s  marriage. 

0,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a dew! 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix’d 

His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter!  0 God!  0 Godl 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fie  on’t!  0 fie!  ’lis  an  unweeded  garden. 

That  grows  to  seed ; things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.  That  it  should  come  to  this? 

But  two  months  dead ! nay,  not  so  much , not  two ; 
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So  excellent  a king!  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a satyr:  so  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heaven  and  earth! 

A little  month ;— or  ere  those  shoes  were  old , 

With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father’s  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears; — why  she,  even  she  — 

O Heaven!  a beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  mourn’d  longer— married  with  mine  uncle. 
My  father’s  brother:  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  1 to  Hercules:  within  a month , 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  married. — 

a father's  advice  to  his  son  going  to  travel. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  unproportion’d  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but,by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatcn’d , unfledg’d  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  lo  a quarrel ; but , being  in , 

Bear  it,  that  th’  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  ev’ry  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. — 

Neither  a borrower,  nor  a lender  be: 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all.  — to  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


HAMLET  ON  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  HIS  FATHER'S  GHOST. 


Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us! 

Be  thou  a spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn’d. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked , or  charitable. 

Thou  com’st  in  such  a questionable  shape, 

That  I will  speak  to  thee;  I'il  call  thee,  Hamlet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane:  0,  answer  me: 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance!  but  tell , 

Why  thy  canoniz’d  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 

Have  burst  their  cerements?  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn’d , 

Hath  op’d  his  ponderous  and’ marble  jaws. 

To  cast  thee  up  again  ? What  may  this  mean , 

That  thou , dead  corse , again , in  complete  steel , 
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Revisit’st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 

ENTER  GHOST  AND  HAHLET. 

Mark  me. 

I will. 

My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  1 to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I shall  unfold. 

Speak,  I am  bound  to  hear. 

So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shall  hear. 

What? 

1 am  thy  father’s  spirit : 

Doom’d  for  a certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 

And , for  the  day,  confin’d  to  fast  in  tires , 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg’d  away.  But  that  1 am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I could  a tale  unfold , whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young  blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars , start  from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  ana  combined  locks  to  part , 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : list , list , 0 list ! 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, — 

0 Heaven  I 

Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Murder? 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 

But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

I find  thee  apt: 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe’s  wharf, 

Woukist  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear: 

'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 

A serpent  stung  me;  so  tne  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a forged  process  of  my  death 

Rankly  abus'd ; but  know,  thou  noble  youth , 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 

Now  wears  bis  crown. 

O,  my  prophetic  soul!  my  uncle? 

0 , Hamlet,  what  a falling-off  was  there ! 

From  me , whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1 made  to  her  in  marriage ; and  to  decline 
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Upon  a wretch , whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine! 

But,  soft!  methinks,  I scent  the  morning  air;  — 

Brief  let  me  be : Sleeping  w ithin  mine  orchard , 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole , 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment : 

Thus  w as  1 , sleeping , by  a brother’s  hand . 

Of  life , of  crown , of  queen , at  once  despatch’d : 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  rav  sin, 

Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unanel'd; 

No  reckoning  made , but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  mv  head: 

0,  horrible’!  0,  horrible!  most  horrible! 

If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not;  — 

But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 

Taint  not  thy  mind , nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ; leave  her  to  Heaven , 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 

To  prick  and  sting  her.  Fare  thee  well  at  once! 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire: 

Adieu , adieu , adieu ! remember  me. 

Ham.  0,  all  you  host  of  heaven!  0 earth!  what  else?  (Exit. 
And  shall  I couple  hell!  0 fie!  hold,  hold,  my  heart! 

And  you , my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old , 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up!  — Remember  thee? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a seal 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Remember  thee? 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I’ll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  ail  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 

Unmix’d  with  baser  matter.  ...... 

hamlet’s  reflections  on  the  flater  and  himself. 

0 what  a rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 

But  in  a fiction,  in  a dream  of  passion , 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann’d. 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in’s  aspect, 

A broken  voice , and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit;  and  all  for  nothing! 

For  Hecuba! 

What’s  Ilecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba , 

That  he  should  weep  for  her?  what  would  he  do, 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 

That  I have?  he  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 

And  cleave  the  gen’ral  ear  with  horrid  speech; 
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Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free , 

Confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed . 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

MPE  AND  DEATH  WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question:  — 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles. 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them:  To  die,  — to  sleep  — 
No  more ; and  by  a sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache , and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to; — 'tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  die;  to  sleep;  — 

To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream ; ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause:  — there’s  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
Th’  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despis’d  love , the  law’s  delav, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th’  unworthy  takes , 
when  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin?  Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a w'eary  life; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death— 

The  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have , 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  w ith  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

the  king’s  despairing  soliloquy. 

O.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heav’n; 

It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon ’t, 

A brother's  murder!  Pray  can  I not. 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will; 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent; 

And,  like  a man  to  double  business  bound , 

*■  I stand  in  pause  where  I shall  first  begin, 

And  both  neglect.  What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother’s  blood? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow?  Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence? 

And  w hat’s  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force ; — 
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To  )>e  forestall’d , ere  we  come  to  fall , 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down?  Then  I’ll  look  up; 

My  fault  is  past.  But  0 , what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder! 

That  cannot  De;  since  I am  still  possess’d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  lie  pardon’d,  and  retain  th’  offence? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 

Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice: 

And  oft  Tis  seen , the  wicked  price  itself 
Buys  out  the  law:  but  'tis  not  so  above: 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
in  its  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults 
To  give  in  evidence.  What  then?  what  rests? 

Try  what  repentance  can : what  can  it  not? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

0 wretched  state  1 0 bosom , black  as  death  1 

0 limed  soul ! that , struggling  to  be  free , 

Art  more  engag’d!  Help,  angels,  make  assay! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees!  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel. 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ; (The  king  kneels. 
All  may  be  well! 

THE  FIRST  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 

hotspur’s  description  op  a finical  courtier. 

But , 1 remember,  when  the  fight  was  done , 

When  I was  dry  with  rage  ana  extreme  toil , 

Breathless  and  faint , leaning  upon  my  sword , 

Came  there  a certain  lord , neat , trimly  dress’d , 

Fresh  as  a bridegroom;  and  his  chin,  new-reap'd , 

Show’d  like  a stubble  land  at  harvest-home : 

He  wras  perfum’d  like  a milliner; 

And  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A pouncot-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose , and  took’t  away  again : — 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuff— And  still  he  smil’d  and  talk'd , 

And , as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call’d  then  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question’d  me ; among  the  rest , demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty’s  behalf. 

1 then , all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  cold  , 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 

To  be  so  pester'd  with  a popinjay, 

Answer'd  negligently,  I know  not  what ; 

He  should , or  should  not ; for  he  made  me  mad , 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk , and  smell  so  sweet. 

And  talk  so  like  a waiting  gentlewoman , 
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Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (God  save  the  mark!) 
And  telling  me.  the  sovereign’s!  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was , 

That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digg’d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth , 

Which  many  a good  tall  fellow  had  destroy’d 
So  cowardly ; and,  but  for  these  vile  guns  , 

He  would  himself  have  been  a soldier. 

A GALLANT  WAHIUOR. 

1 saw  young  Harry — with  his  beaver  on , 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd  — 

Rise  from  the  ground , like  feather'd  Mercury, 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 

As  if  an  angel  dropp’d  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a fiery  Pegasus , 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

hotspur’s  impatience  for  the  battle. 

Let  them  come : 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim , 

And  to  the  fire-eyed  main  of  smoky  war. 

All  hot  and  bleeding , will  we  offer  them : 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  I am  on  fire. 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh , 

And  yet  not  ours:  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse , 

Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a thunderbolt , 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales: 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 

Meet , and  ne’er  part , till  one  drop  down  a corse.  — 

0,  that  Glendower  were  come! 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 

ON  SLEEP. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!  Sleep,  gentle  sleep. 

Nature’s  soft  nurse , how  have  I frighted  thee . 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness! 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee , " 

And  hush’d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum’d  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  stale , 

And  lull’d  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

0 thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  loathsome  beds;  and  leav’st  the  kingly  couch , 

A watch-case,  or  a common  Tarnm-bell? 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 
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Seal  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  (learning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 

Canst  thou , 0 partial  sleep ! give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And , in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night , 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a king? 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  KING  HENRT  V.  BT  HIS  FATHER. 

He  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ’d ; 

He  hath  a tear  for  pity,  and  a hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity: 

Yet  notwithstanding , being  incens’d , he’s  flint ; 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ’d; 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 

When  you  perceive  bis  blood  inclin’d  to  mirth: 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope: 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  PRINCE  HENRT  AND  HIS  FATHER. 

P.  H.  I never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K.  Uen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought: 

I stay  too  long  by  thee , I weary  thee. 

Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 

That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours. 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ? 0 foolish  youth ! 

Thou  seek’st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a little:  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a wind , 

That  it  will  quickly  drop ; my  day  is  dim. 

Thou  hast  stolen  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence;  and,  at  my  death. 

Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation: 

Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov’dst  me  not. 

And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur’d  of  it. 

Thou  hid'st  a thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 

To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life- 

What!  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  1 am  dead. 

Let  ail  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse , 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head; 

Only  compound  me  with  forgollen  dust: 
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Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms; 
l'luck  down  my  officers , break  my  decrees : 

For  now  a time  is  come  to  mock  at  form; 

Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd : — up , vanity ! 

Down , royal  state!  All  you  sage  counsellors,  hence! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  uow. 

From  ov’ry  region , apes  of  idleness; 

Now,  neighbour-confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum: 
Have  you  a ruffian . that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 
Revel  the  night;  rob,  murder,  ami  commit 
The  oldest  sms  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 

He  happy,  lie  will  trouble  you  no  more: 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt: 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might: 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  cv'ry  innocent. 

0,  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  Ihy  riots. 

What  wilt  thou  do;  when  riot  is  thy  care? 

0,  thou  wilt  he  a wilderness  again. 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants! 

P.  II.  0 pardom  me,  my  liegel  hut  for  my  tears,  (Kneeling 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1 had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 

Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke , and  1 had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.  There  is  your  crown : 

And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  guard  it  vours:  If  1 affect  il  more. 

Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 

Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise , 

(Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacbeth),  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending! 

Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I here  came  in. 

And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  vrnir  Majesty, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart!  If  I do  feign, 

0,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die! 

And  never  live  to  show  th’  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I have  purposed! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almost  , my  liege,  to  think  you  were), 

1 spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 

And  thus  upbraided  it : «The  care  on  thee  depending, 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father; 

Therefore , thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold: 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  med’eine  potable: 

But  thou  most  fine,  most  honour'd , most  renown’d. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.»  Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 
Accusing  it,  I put  it  on  my  head; 

To  try  with  it— as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father— 

The  quarrel  of  a true  inheritor. 

But  it  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
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If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did , with  the  least  affection  of  a welcome , 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it , 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head: 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is , 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  0 my  son! 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind , to  take  it  hence , 

That  thou  might’st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 

And  hear,  I think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I shall  breathe:  Heaven  knows,  my  son. 

By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook’d  ways, 

I met  this  crown ; and  1 myself  know  well , 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet , 

Better  opinion,  better  confirmation; 

For  ail  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.  It  seem’d  in  me. 

But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist’rous  hand; 

And  I had  many  living , to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by.  their  assistances: 

Winch  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  ana  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  supposed  peace:  All  these  bold  fears. 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I have  answered : 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a scene 
Acting  that  argument ; and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode : for  what  in  me  was  purchas’d , 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a much  fairer  sort : 

So  thou  the  garland  wear’st  successively. 

Yet,  tho’  thou  stand’st  more  sure  than  I could  do. 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green ; 

And  all  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta’en  out, 

By  whose  fell  working  1 was  first  advanc’d , 

And  by  whose  pow’r  I well  might  lodge  a fear 
To  be  again  displac’d : which  to  avoid, 

I cut  them  off;  and  had  a pnrpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land; 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still , might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.  Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels;  that  action,  hence  borne  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I , but  my  lungs  are  wrnsted  so, 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
now  I came  by  the  crown , 0 God , forgive! 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 

You  won  it,  wore  it,  gave  it  me; 

Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
which  I,  with  more  than  with  a common  pain, 

‘Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  V. 

PROLOGUE. 

O,  for  a muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

A kingdom  for  a stage , princes  to  act. 

And  monarrhs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  , at  his  heels, 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword , and  lire. 
Crouch  for  employment. 

• 1 / 

PERFECTIONS  OF  KINO  HENRY  V. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 

And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a prelate: 

Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs. 

You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study: 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 

Turn  him  to  any  course  of  policy. 

The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose , 

Familiar  as  his  garter 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  BEES. 

So  work  the  honey-bees: 

Creatures  that,  by  a rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a king,  and  officers  of  sorts: 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 

Who,  busi’d  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate; 

The  sad-eyed  justice , with  his  surly  hum , 

Deliv’ring'  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A FLEET  SETTING  SAIL. 

Suppose , that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton-pier 
Embark  his  royalty;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 

Play  wilh  your  fancies;  anil  in  them  behold. 
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Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus’d : behold  the  thrcadcn  sails 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow’d  sea , 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge. 

THE  SIGHT  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OK  AGINCOCRT. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night  , 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

That  the  fix’d  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch: 

Fire  answers  fire;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Knch  battle  sees  the  other’s  umber'd  face: 

Steed  threatens  steed , in  high  and  boastful  neigh* 
Piercing  the  night’s  dull  ear ; and  from  the  tents, 

The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll , 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 

0,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin’d  band. 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch;  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry — praise  and  glory  on  bis  headl 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a modest  smile ; 

And  calls  them  —brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night: 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  ev’ry  wretch , pining  and  pale  before , 

Beholding  him,  pluoks  comfort  from  his  looks; 

A largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  ev’ry  one. 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

. 1 

KINO  BENRl’S  SPEECH  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a lip-toe  wheii  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian- 
He , that  shall  live  this  day,  and  sec  old  age. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 

And  say,  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian. 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 

Old  men  forget;  yet  shall  all  be  forgot. 

But  he’ll  remember,  with  advantages. 

What  feats  he  did  that  day:  then  shall  our  uames. 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
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Warwick  ami  Talbot , Salisbury  and  Glo’ster, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  VI. 

THE  DEATU-BED  HORRORS  OF  A GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will: 

Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  Where  should  he  die? 

Can  1 make  men  live , whether  they  will  or  no? 

O',  torture  me  no  more,  I will  confess  — 

Alive  again?  Then  show  me  where  he  is; 

I’ll  give  a thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him— 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 

Comb  down  his  hair;  look,  look!  it  stands  upright, 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! 

Give  me  some  drink;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I bought  of  him 

THE  THIRD  PART  OF  HENRY  VI, 

THE  DIKE  OF  TORK  ON  THE  GALLANT  BEHAVIOUR  OF  HIS  SONS. 

My  sons— God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them: 

But  this  I know  — they  have  demean’d  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown , by  life , or  death. 

Three  times  did  Richard  make  a lane  to  me , 

And  thrice  cried,  oCourage,  father!  fight  it  out!» 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 

With  purple  falchion  painted  to  the  bilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  nad  encounter’d  him: 

And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

Richard  cried,  «Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of  ground!* 
And  cried,  «A  crown  , or  else  a glorious  tomb! 

A sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre!* 

With  this  we  charg’d  again;  but  out,  alas! 

We  bodg’d  again;  as  1 nave  seen  a sw'an 
With  bootless  labour  swim  agains  the  tide. 

And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

A FATHER’S  PASSION  ON  THE  MURDER  OF  A FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

0 tiger’s  heart , wrapp’d  in  a woman's  hide ! 

How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal , 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a woman’s  face? 

Women  are  soft,  mild , pitiful , and  flexible; 

Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 


That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with  blood 

But  you  are  more  inhuman , more  inexorable  — 

O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 

See,  ruthless  queen,  a hapless  father's  tears: 

This  doth  thou  dipp’dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
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And  I wilh  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 

Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this: 
And,  if  thou  tell’st  the  heavy  story  right. 

Upon  my  soul  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 

Yea , even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears , 
And  say,  «Alas,  it  was  a piteous  deed!» 


THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK  S DTING  SPEECH. 

Ah , who  is  nigh ! Come  to  me , friend  or  foe , 

And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 

Why  ask  I that?  My  mangled  body  shows; 

My  blood , my  want  of  strength , my  sick  heart  shows 
That  I must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 

And , by  my  fall , the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle , 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept; 

Whose  top-branch  overpeer’d  Jove's  spreading  tree , 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter’s  powerful  wind. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm’d  with  death’s  black  veil , 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun , 

To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill’d  with  blood, 

Were  liken’d  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres; 

For  who  liv’d  king,  but  1 could  dig  his  grave? 

And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood! 

My  parks,  my  walls,  my  manors  that  I had. 

E’en  now  forsake  me ; and , of  all  my  lands , 

Is  nothing  left  me , but  my  body’s  length. 


QUEEN  MARGARET'S  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  TEWKESBGRT. 


Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  what  I should  say. 

My  tears  gainsay ; for  every  word  I speak , 

Ye  see,  I drink  the  water  of  my  eyes. 

Therefore , no  more  but  this : Henry,  your  sovereign , 

Is  prisoner  to  the  foe , his  state  usurp’d , 

His  realm  a slaughter-house , his  subjects  slain , 

His  statutes  cancell’d , and  his  treasure  spent ; 

And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil : 

You  fight  injustice:  then,  in  God’s  name,  lords. 

Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

GLOUCESTER  MURDERS  KING  HENRT  VI.  IN  THE  TOWER. 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more : die , prophet , in  thy  speech  ; (Slabs  him. 
See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king’s  death ! 

— If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell,  aud  say  I sent  thee  thither,  (Slabs  him 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love , nor  fear. — l again. 

I have  no  brother,  I am  like  no  brother. 

And  this  word  love  which  grey  beards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me!  1 am  myself  alone. 
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GLOUCESTER'S  DISSIMULATION. 

Why,  1 can  smile,  and  murder  while  I smile : 

Ana  cry,  content , to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears; 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions: 

I’ll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall; 

I’ll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 

I’ll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor 
Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could , 

And , like  a Sinon , take  another  Troy : 

I can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantages. 

And  send  the  murd’rous  Machiavel  to  school. 

Can  I do  this,  and  cannot  get  a crown? 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

QUEEN  KATHARINE'S  SPEECH  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

Alas,  Sir, 

In  what  have  I offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 

That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 

And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?  Heaven  witness, 
I have  been  to  you  a true  and  humble  wife. 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable: 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike , 

Yea , subject  to  your  count’nance ; glad  or  sorry 
As  I sawr  it  inclin’d.  When  was  the  hour, 

I ever  contradicted  your  desire , 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too?  Which  of  your  friends 
Have  I not  strove  to  love , although  I knew 
He  were  mine  enemy?  What  friend  of  mine. 

That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  tnence  discharg'd?  Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I have  been  your  wife , in  this  obedience , 
Upward  of  twenty  years;  and  have  been  bless’d 
With  many  children  by  you.  If,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time . you  can  report , 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock , or  my  love  and  duty. 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God’s  name, 

Turn  me  away ; and  let  the  foul’st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE. 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 

Farewell , a long  farew'ell , to  all  my  greatness! 

This  is  the  state  of  man : To-day  he  puls  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upom  him: 
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The  third  day,  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost; 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a ripening , nips  his  root , 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I do.  I have  ventur’d , 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 

This  many  summers  in  a sea  of  glory; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me. 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude  stream , that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world , 1 hate  yel 
I feel  my  heart  new  open’d.  0 , how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  our  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have , 

And , when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.— 

CARDINAL  WOLSET’S  SPEECH  TO  CROMWELL. 

Cromwell , I did  not  think  to  shed  a tear 
In  ail  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc’d  me. 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth , to  play  the  woman. 

Let’s  dry  our  eyes,  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 

And , when  I am  forgotten , as  I shall  be , 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me.  must  more  be  heard,  say  then  I taught  thee; 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  waves  of  glory. 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  tbee  a way,  out  of  his  wreck , to  rise  in ; 

A sure  and  safe  one,  tho’  thy  master  miss’d  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruin’d  me. 

Cromwell , 1 charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man  then, 

(Th’  image  of  his  Maker,)  hope  to  win  by’l? 

Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace , 

To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not: 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at,  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s;  then,  if  thou  fall's! , 0 Cromwell, 
Thou  fall's!  a blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  king ; 

And , pr’ythee , lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I have. 

To  the  last  penny:  'tis  the  king’s:  My  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I dare  now  call  mine  own.  0 Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I but  serv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I serv'd  my  king , he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  1 

CHARACTER  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSET. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
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We  write  in  water 

. This  cardinal , 

Though  from  an  humble  stock , undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.  From  his  cradle 
He  was  a scholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading. 

Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov’d  him  not; 

But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
He  was  most  princely ; ever  witness  for  him , 

Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford ! one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  he  did  it: 

The  other,  though  unfiuish’d  yet  so  famous. 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 

For  then , and  not  till  then , he  fell  himself. 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him , he  died  fearing  God 

JULIUS  C/ESAR. 

CASSIUS,  IN  CONTEMPT  OF  CESAR. 

Cassius.  I was  born  free  as  Caesar ; so  w'ere  you : 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ; and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once  upon  a raw  and  gusty  day. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  hjs  shores, 

Caesar  says  to  me , «Dar'st  thou , Cassius , now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood , 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?*  — Upon  the  word , 
Accoutred  as  I was,  1 plunged  in. 

And  bade  him  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d , and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  Aye  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

Caesar  cried,  «Uelp  me,  Cassius,  or  1 sink.* 

I , as  AEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I the  tired  Caesar:  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a god;  and  Cassius  is 
A w retched  creature , and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. — 

He  had  a fever  when  he  was  in  Spain ; 

And , when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I did  mark 
How  he  did  shake;  ’tis  true,  this  god  did  shake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre;  I did  hear  him  groan: 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  Avrite  his  speeches  in  their  books. 
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Alas!  it  cried  — ?Givc  me  some  drink,  Tiltm'us»— 

As  a sick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A man  of  such  a feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world,  (Shout.  Flourish. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout  I 

I do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar, 

Cos.  Why,  man , he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a Colossus:  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus,  and  Caesar:  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a name ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 

Weigh  them , it  is  as  heavy ; conjure  with  ’em , 

Brutus  will  start  a spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed , 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  sham’d: 

Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods! 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 

But  it  was  fam’d  with  more  than  with  one  man? 

When  could  they  say  till  now,  that  talk’d  of  Rome,  • 

That  her  wide  walks  encompass’d  but  one  man? 

ANTONY'S  SOLILOQUY  OVER  CESAR'S  BODY. 

0 pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth! 

That  I am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  limes. 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I prophesy 

(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 

A curse  shall  light  upon  the  line  of  men; 

Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy; 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war; 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds; 

And  Caesar’s  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 

With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a monarch’s  voice. 

Cry,  Uavock , and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

ANTONY’S  FUNERAL  ORATION  OVER  CCSAR’S  BODY. 

Friends,  Romans , Countrymen , lend  me  your  ears; 

1 come  to  bury  Cmsar,  not  to  praise  him.  ’ 
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The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  C<esar!  Noble  Ilrutus 
Hath  told  you , Caesar  was  ambitious ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a grievous  fault; 

And  grievously  hath  Ca'sar  answer’d  it.  < 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men); 

Come  I to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend , faithful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  mau. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome , 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried , Caesar  hath  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

Aud  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal , 

1 thrice  presented  him  a kingly  crown , 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And , sure , he  is  an  honourable  man. 

1 speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brulus  spoke. 

But  here  I am  to  speak  what  I do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

O judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts , 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason!  — Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me.— 


If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle : I remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 

’Twas  on  a summer’s  evening , in  his  tent ; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 

Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See,  what  a rent  the  envious  Casca  made.— 
Through  this  the  w ell-beloved  Brutus  stabb’d ! 

And  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow’d  it! 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv’d 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd , or  no: 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  wras  Ciesar’s  angel: 
Judge,  oh  ye  gods!  how  dearly  Ciesar  loved  him! 
This , this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms. 

Quite  vanquish'd  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
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0,  what  a fall  was  there , ray  Countrymen ! 

Then  I , and  you , and  all  of  us  fell  down , 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish’d  over  us. 

0 . now  you  weep ; and , I perceive , you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ; these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls!  what,  weep  you  when  you  hut  behold 
Our  C;esar’s  vesture  wounded?  look  you  here! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd , as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends , sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  "are  honourable; 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  1 know  not. 

That  made  them  do  it;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 

I come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 

1 am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a plain  blunt  man, 

That  loves  my  friend : and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him ; 

For  I nave  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 

Action  nor  utt’rance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men’s  blood ; I only  speak  right  on : 

I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know: 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds , poor,  poor  dumb  mouths ! 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  But  were  I Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

ODE  ON  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY. 

Descend , ye  Nine ! descend  and  sing ; 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire, 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string , 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre! 

In  a sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain: 

Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound: 
while  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow, 

The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 

Hark ! the  numbers  soft  and  clear, 

Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 

Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise. 

And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies; 

Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes , 

In  broken  air  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats; 

Till , by  degrees , remote  and  small , 

The  strains  decay. 

And  melt  away. 
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In  a dying,  dying  fall. 

By  Music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 

Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 

If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 

Music  her  soft . assuasivc  voice  applies : 

Or,  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares. 

Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. 

Warriors  she  fires  with  animating  sounds: 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover’s  wounds: 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  lied. 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 

List’ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes. 

Intestine  War  no  more  our  Passions  wage. 

And  giddy  Factions  bear  away  their  rage. 

But  when  our  country’s  cause  provokes  to  arms , 

How  martial  music  ev’ry  bosom  warms! 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar’d  the  seas . 

High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais’d  his  strain , 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main ; 

Transported  demi-gods  stood  round , 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound , 

Inflam’d  with  glory’s  charms : 

Each  chief  his  sev’nfold  shield  display’d 
And  half  unsheath’d  the  shining  blade : 

And  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  resound , 

To  arms ! to  arms ! to  arms ! 

But  when  through  all  th’  infernal  bounds , 

Which  flaming  Phlegcthon  surrounds. 

Love,  strong  as  Death , the  Poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 
what  sounds  were  heard , 

What  scenes  appear’d , 

O’er  all  the  dreary  coasts! 

Dreadfull  gleams ! 

Dismal  screams. 

Fires  that  glow. 

Shrieks  of  woe. 

Sullen  moans , 

Hollow  groans , 

And  cries  of  tortur’d  ghosts. 

But  hark ! he  strikes  the  golden  lyre ; 

And  see!  the  tortur’d  ghosts  respire! 

See,  shady  forms  advance! 

Thy  stone , 0 Sisyphus , stands  still , 

Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel , 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 

The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 

And  snakes  uncurl’d  hang  list’ning  round  their  heads. 
By  the  streams  that  ever  flow. 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O'er  the  Elysian  flow’rs ; 

By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel , 
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Or  amaranthine  bow'rs ; 

By  the-  heroes'  armed  shades. 

Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 

Restore , restore  Eurydice  to  life : 

Oh,  take  the  husband  or  return  the  wife! 

’ lie  sung,  and  Hell  consented 
To  hear  the  Poet’s  pray’r: 

Stern  Proserpine  relented , 

And  gavenim  back  the  fair. 

Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 

4 conquest  how  hard,  and  how  glorious! 

Though  Fate  had  fast  bound  her. 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  her! 

Yet  Music  and  Love  were  victorious. 

But  soon , too  soon , the  poet  turns  his  eyes : 

Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies! 

JIow  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sister  move? 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  ’lis  no  crime  t,o  love. 

Now  under  hanging  mountains. 

Beside  the  fall  of  fountains , 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders , 

Rolling  in  meanders. 

All  alone. 

Unheard , unknown , 

He  makes  his  moan ; 

And  calls  her  ghost , 

For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost! 

Now  with  Furies  surrounded , 

Despairing,  confounded. 

He  trembles , he  glows , 

Amidst  Rhodope’s  snows : 

See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o’er  the  desert  he  flies; 
Hark!  llaimus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanal’s  cries 
Ah  see , he  dies ! 

Yet  even  in  death  Eurydice  he  sung, 

Eurydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue, 

Eurydice  the  woods , 

Eurydice  the  floods , 

Eurydice  the  rocks , and  hollow  mountains  rung. 
Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 

And  Fate’s  severest  rage  disarm : 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please ; 

Our  joys  below'  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found , 

And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confin’d  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  choir. 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear ; 

Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire , 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire , 

And  angels  lean  from  heav’n  to  hear. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  Poets  tell , 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  pow’r  is  giv’u; 
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His  numbers  rais’d  a shade  from  hell . 

Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heav’n. 

ALEXANDER’S  FEAST. 

Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won , 

By  Philip’s  warlike  son: 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac’d  around ; 

Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a blooming  eastern  bride. 

In  (low’r  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair; 

None 'but  the'brave, 

None  but  the  brave 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus , plac’d  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 

With  flying  fingers  touch’d  the  lyre: 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove: 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above , 

Such  is  the  pow’r  of  mighty  love! 

A dragon’s  nery  form  belied  the  god : 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a sovereign  of  the  world. — 
The  lisl’ning  crowd  admires  the  lofty  sound ; 

A present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound : 

With  ravish’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears , 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  non. 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung  ; 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young: 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 

Sound  (lie  trumpets , beat  the  drums ; 

Flush’d  with  a purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath ; he  comes , he  comes ! 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain: 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a treasure , 

Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure; 

Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth’d  with  the  sound  , the  king  grew  vain; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 

And  thrice  lie  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
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The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes;. 

And , while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied  , 

Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check’d  his  pride. 

He  chose  a mournful  Muse , 

Soft  pity  to  infuse: 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good , 

By  too  severe  a fate, 

Fall’n,  fall'n,  fall’n,  fall’n, 

Fall’n,  from  his  high  estate. 

And  welt’ring  in  his  blood; 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 

On  the  bare  earth  expos’d  he  lies. 

With  not  a friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate. 
Revolving  in  his  alter’d  soul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below: 

And  now  and  then  a sigh  he  stole; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree: 

’Twas  but  a kindred  sound  to  move; 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet , in  Lydian  measure. 

Soon  he  sooth’d  his  soul  to  pleasure. 

War  he  sung  is  toil  and  trouble; 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning  , 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winuing. 

Think , 0 think  it  worth  enjoying ; 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee , 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 

So  love  was  crown’d , but  music  wron  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 

Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
.Who  caus’d  his  care. 

And  sigh’d  and  look’d,  sigh’d  and  look'd. 
Sigh'd  and  look’d,  and  sigh’d  again: 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd. 
The  vanquish’d  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 

And  louder,  yet , and  yet  a louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 

And  rouse  him,  like  a rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark , hark , the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head , 

As  awak’d  from  the  dead , 

And  amaz’d , he  stares  around ! 

Revenge!  revenge!  Timotheus  cries. 

See  the  furies  arise. 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
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And  the  sparkles  that  (lash  from  their  eyes! 

Behold  a ghastly  band. 

Each  a torch  in  his  hand ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts , that  in  battle  were  slain . 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  tbe  plain; 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiaut  crew: 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes , 

And  glitt’ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I — 

The  princes  applaud,  with  a furious  joy; 

And  the  King  seiz'd  a flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 

And,  like  another  Helen,  tir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn’d  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute; 

Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre 

Gould  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  check  impetuous  lire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store  , 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 

With  Nature’s  mother-wit.  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  lh^  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown: 
lie  rais'd  a mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

John  Dbyden  (1  (131 -1700 

SPRING  SHOWER. 

The  North-East  spends  his  rage;  he  now  shut  up 
Within  his  iron  cave,  th'  effusive  South 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heav'n 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  show’rs  distent. 
At  first  a dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 

Scarce  staining  ether;  but  by  swift  degrees , 

In  heaps  on  heaps , the  doubling  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingled  deep, 

Sits  on  th’  horizon  round  a settled  gloom : 

Not  such  as  wint’ry  storms  on  mortals  shed , 
Oppressing  life;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 

And  full  of  ev’ry  hope , and  ev’rv  joy, 

The  wish  of  Nature.  Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a perfect  calm;  that  not  a breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  thro’  the  closing  wood. 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  tall.  Th’  uncurling  floods,  diffus'd 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  thro’  delusive  lapse, 
forgetful  of  their  course,  "fis  silence  all, 
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And  pleasing  expectation.  Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 
The  falling  verdure.  Hush’d  in  short  suspense. 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off; 

And  wait  th’  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once. 

Into  the  gen’ral  choir.  E’en  mountains,  vales. 

And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promis’d  sweetness.  Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation , musing  praise. 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.  At  last. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields , 

And , softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 

In  large  effusion,  o’er  the  freshen’d  world. 

The  stealing  show’r  is  scarce  to  patter  heard , 

By  such  as  wander  thro'  the  forest  walks. 

Beneath  th’  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade , while  heav’n  descends 
lu  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs. 

And  fruits,  and  flow’rs,  on  Nature’s  ample  lap? 

Swift  fancy  fir’d  anticipates  their  growth ; 

And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils. 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full  distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores , and  well-show’r’d  earth 
Is  deep  enrich’d  with  vegetable  life; 

Till , in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
Jh'  illumin'd  mountain;  thro’  the  forest  streams. 

Shakes  on  the  floods;  and  in  a yellow  mist. 

Far  smoking  o’er  th’  interminable  plain. 

In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 

Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around. 

Full  swell  the  woods;  their  ev’ry  music  wakes. 

Mix’d  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increas'd,  the  distant  Dealings  of  the  hills . 

And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales. 

Whence , blending  all , the  sweeten’d  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  from  the  eastern  cloud. 

Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense , and  ev’ry  hue  unfolds. 

In  fair  proportion,  running  from  the  red 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 

Ilcre,  awful  Newton , the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  show’ry  prism; 

And , to  the  sage-instructed  eye,  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light , by  thee  disclos’d 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.  Not  so  the  boy: 

He  wond'ring  views  the  bright  enchantment  bend. 
Delightful,  o’er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory;  but  amaz'd 
Beholds  th*  amusive  arch  before  him  flv. 
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Then  vanish  quite  away.  Still  night  succeeds, 

A soften'd  shade , and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam  to  give  to  light. 

Rais'd  thro'  ten  thousand  difT rent  plastic  tubes. 

The  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day. 

Thomson  (1700-1748). 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  RETIREMENT. 

0 knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he!  who,  far  from  public  rage. 

Deep  in  the  vale , with  a choice  few  retir’d , 

Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 

What  tho’  the  dome  be  wanting , whose  proud  gate , 
Each  morning , vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flalt'rcrs  false,  and  in  their  turn  abus'd? 

Vile  intercourse!  What  though  the  glittering  robe, 

Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give. 

Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  massy  gold, 

The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools!  oppress  him  not? 

What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey’d, 
l'or  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury  and  death?  What  though  his  bowl 
names  not  with  cosily  juice;  nor  sunk  in  beds , 

Oft  of  gay  care , he  tosses  out  the  night. 

Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state? 

What  though  lie  kuows  not  those  fantastic  joys. 

That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive; 

A face  of  pleasure , but  a heart  of  pain ; 

Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all! 

Sure  peace  is  his;  a solid  life,  estrang’d 
To  disappointment  and  fallacious  hope: 

Rich  in  content,  in  Nature’s  bounty  rich. 

In  herbs  and  fruits;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 
When  hcav’n  descends  in  sbow’rs;  or  bends  the  bough 
When  summer  reddens , and  when  autumn  beams ; 

Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap: 

These  are  not  wanting;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale; 

Nor  bleating  mountains;  nor  the  chide  of  streams. 

And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast, beneath  the  shade. 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay: 

Nor  aught  beside  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song. 

Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountains  clear. 
Ilere  too  dwells  simple  truth;  plain  innocence; 
TTnsulli'd  beauty;  sound  unbroken  youth. 

Patient  of  labour,  with  a little  pleas’d ; 

Health  ever-blooming;  unambitious  toil ; 

Calm  contemplation , and  poetic  ease.  . . . 

The  rage  of  nations , and  the  crush  of  states , 

Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escap’d, 

In  still  retreats , and  flow'ry  solitudes , 
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To  nature's  voice  attends , from  month  to  month , 

And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year: 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  ner  ev’ry  shape ; 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart; 

Takes  what  she  lib’ral  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more, 
lfe , wrhen  young  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems 
Marks  the  first  bud , and  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul ; her  genial  hours 
lie  full  enjoys:  and  not  a beauty  blows. 

And  not  an  "opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain  , 

In  Summer  he , beneath  the  living  shade , 

Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempe  wont  to  wave , 

Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  what  the  Muse,  of  these. 
Perhaps , has  in  immortal  numbers  sung ; 

Or  what  she  dictates  writes:  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 

And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field , 

Seiz’d  by  the  gen’ral  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes;  and,  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 

E’en  Winter  w ild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 

The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste. 

Abrupt,  and  deep,  stretch’d  o’er  the  buri'd  earth. 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.  At  night  the  skies. 
Disclos’d,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost. 

Pour  ev’ry  lustre  on  th’  exalted  eye. 

A friend,  a book,  the  stealing  hours  secure. 

And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.  With  swift  wing, 
O’er  land  and  sea  th’  imagination  roams; 

Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  the  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  "and  unfolds  his  pow’rs ; 

Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  burns. 

The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels; 

The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  him  alone 
Ecstatic  shine;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children;  twisted  round  his  neck, 

And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  parental  soul.  Nor  purpose  gay. 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 

For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still , and  smiling  kind. 

This  is  the  life  w'hich  those  who  fret  in  guilt , 

And  guilty  cities,  never  knew;  the  life. 

Led  by  the  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt. 

When  Angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself,  with  man. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  A FUTURE  STATE, 

FROM  A REVIEW  OF  WINTER. 

’Tis  done!  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms 
And  reigns  tremendous  o’er  the  conquer’d  year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  I 
How  dumb  the  tuneful ! Horror  wide  extends 
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His  desolate  domain.  Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pictur’d  life:  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flow'ring  Spring , thy  Summer's  ardent  strength , 
The  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  contending  Winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah ! whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame! 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar’d  thy  life? 

All  now  are  vanish’d!  Virtue  sole  survives. 

Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.  And  see! 

’Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn!  the  second  birth 
Of  Heav’n  and  Earth!  awak’ning  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 

In  ev’ry  heighten’d  form , from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.  The  great  eternal  scheme , 

Involving  all , and  in  a perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  Reason's  eye  refin’d  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now. 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Pow’r 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign’d;  see  now  the  cause 
Why  ynassuming  worth  in  secret  liv’d 
And  died  neglected:  why  the  good  man’s  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin’d 
In  starving  solitude;  while  Luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought, 

To  form  ideal  wants:  why  heav’n-born  Truth, 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition’s  scourge ; why  licenc’d  Pain , 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom’d  foe, 

Imbitler’d  all  our  bliss.  Ye  good  distress’d! 

Ye  noble  few  1 who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life’s  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more: 

The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 

ON  PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day;  ’tis  madness  to  defer: 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 

Thus  on , till  wisdom  is  push’d  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man’s  miraculous  mistakes , this  bears 
The  palm,  «That  all  men  are  about  to  live,» 
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All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel : and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise, 

At  least  their  own;  their  future  selves  applauds. 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne’er  will  lead! 

Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails; 

That  lodg'd  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can’t  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man  , 

And  that  through  every  stage.  When  young,  indeed , 

Jn  full  content,  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves;  and  only  wish . 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  allihe  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-solves,  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  W'ounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 

Soon  close;  where  pass’d  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains , 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel . 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 

Kv’n  with  the  lender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O’er  those  we  love,  wre  drop  it  in  the  grave. 

Young  (1679-1 165). 

TIIE  LAST  DAY. 

— At  the  destin’d  hour. 

By  the  loud  trumpet  summon’d  to  the  charge, 

See,  all  the  formidable  sons  of  fire , 

Fruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings,  play 
Their  various  engines;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines;  and  take  by  storm 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period:  when  each  mountain  height 
Out-burns  Vesuvius;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  tney  pour’d; 

Stars  rush;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
ner  ploughshare  o'er  Creation!  — while  aloft 
More  than  astonishment!  if  more  can  be! 

Far  other  firmament  than  e’er  was  seen , 

Than  e’er  was  thought  by  man!  far  other  stars! 

Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire: 

Far  other  sun!  — A sun , 0 how  unlike 
The  babe  of  Betldem!  how  unlike  the  man 
That  groan’d  on  Calvary!  — Yet,  he  it  is; 
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That  man  of  sorrows!  0 how  chang'd  I what  pomp 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  heav'n  descends! 

A swift  archangel,  with  his  golden  wing. 

As  blots  and  clouds  that  darken  and  disgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside: 

And  now,  all  dross  remov’d,  heav'n’s  own  pure  day. 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 

While  (dreadful  contrast!)  far,  how  far  bcDealh! 

Hell  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas. 

And  storms  sulphureous:  her  voracieus  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapp'd  in  peace. 

And  wordly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams , 

Man,  starting  from  his  coucn,  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Above . around , beneath , amazement  all ! 

Terror  and  glory  join'd  in  their  extremes! 

Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire! 

All  nature  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  her?  dost  thou  not  deplore 
Her  strong  convulsions,  and  her  final  groan? 

Where  are  we  now?  Ah  me!  the  ground  is  gone 
On  which  we  stood ! — Lorenzo ! while  thou  mayst 
Provide  more  firm  support , or  sink  for  ever! 

Where?  how?  from  whence?  Vain  hope!  it  is  too  late! 
Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guilty  fly. 

When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale? 

Great  day ! for  which  all  other  days  were  made ; 
For  which  earth  rose  from  chaos;  man  from  earth; 
And  an  Eternity,  the  date  of  Gods, 

Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man ! 

Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair! 

At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp , and  drops  the  w'orld ; 

And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heav’n. 

Already  is  begun  the  grand  assize , 

In  us,  in  all;  deputed  conscience  scales 
The  dread  tribunal , and  forestalls  our  doom; 
Forestalls;  and  by  forestalling,  proves  it  sure. 

Why  on  himself  should  man  voia  judgment  pass? 

Is  idle  nature  laughing  at  her  sons? 

Who  conscience  sent,  her  sentence  will  support. 

And  God  above  assert  that  God  in  man. 


FIN. 
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